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anes a ron ot TENNESSEE 1s CHEMIGAL CONTAINERS 


KARBOX !—the revolution- 
ary new development in 
chemical shipping containers 
has the outstanding advan- 
tage of being not only light 
and nonbreakable, but also 
square-shaped for space sav- 
ing. Karbox’s polyethylene 
plastic liner is inert in con- 
tact with most corrosive acid 
solutions. This new container 
saves freight costs because it 
weighs less than half as much 
as conventional carboys and 
is square-shaped to carry 
more payload in less space. 
Itis easy to handleand stacks 
well, nesting to lock the load. 


KARBOX will do a better 
job of carrying many chemi- 
cals to manufacturers in all 
of the 48 states and in foreign 
lands as well. Many other pro- 
ducts from TENNESSEE are 
also used by key industries 
throughout the country and 
abroad. That’s why TEN- 
NESSEE is known from Coast 
to Coast as an industry 
serving all industry 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
alt , 


Sales Office 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS - AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS - AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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drich FIRST IN RUBBER 


Rubber carries river that 
cuts through steel 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT surging stream of acid water, 
T spiked with rock and sharp slivers 
of coal, acts like a grindstone on the 
chute. 

Coal has to be washed after it’s 
mined to get rid of rocks —and what 
you see is waste from the coal laundry. 
But even when the chute was lined 
with steel plates, they were no match 
for the constant stream of rushing 
grit. Holes wore right through the 
steel in a matter of months. 

When a B.F.Goodrich distributor 
heard that the steel plates had to be 
replaced two and three times a year, 


he suggested lining the chute with 
rubber —a special rubber, so tough 
it is called Armorite, developed by 
B.F.Goodrich to stand this sort of 
beating. 

Today the rubber lining, put on five 
years ago, is still taking the wearing, 
tearing flood, and has not been af- 
fected in any way by the steel-eating 
acid. Armorite has already saved the 
company thousands of dollars in re- 
placement, installation and loss of 
production costs, and it’s expected to 
last another five years. 

This saving from longer life of rub- 


ber products is a regular experience of 
B. F. Goodrich customers. BFG re- 
search is constantly at work on belting 
and hose of every type, on tank linings 
and every other rubber product in- 
dustry uses, to make them last longer, 
serve better, and so reduce costs. Let 
your local BFG distributor show you 
how these improvements can save 
money for you. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial & General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








REPUBLIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
Supplies lo the Ou and Gas Judustries 


GENERAL OFFICES NATIONAL STANDARO OInG 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street 

New York 5, N. Ye 

Attention: Development and Research Division 


Gentlemen: 





Repsco shaft seals are in steady demand for use on 
rotating shafts: that encounter severely corrosive 
conditions. 


These seals, made of alloys containing nickel, are 
used to replace fragile carbon seals in hot acetic 
acid, or to resist attacks from hydroquinone solu- 
tion subjected to intermittent doses of 6% sulphuric 
acid, or on pumps handling 10-15% acetic acid and 
butane-contaminated water, operating in temperatures 
that at times reach 400° F,. 


We frequently consult your technical field men re- 
garding properties of engineering nickel irons and 
steels before fabricating components designed for 
applications in petroleum production and refining, 


and for other process industries. 
Recommendations made by the INCO field staff have 
helped us solve some perplexing problems during the 
past several years, and we wish you to know that 
this assistance is appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 

REPUBLIC SUPPLY COMPANY 

H. B. Catlow 

Vice President 











At the present time, the bulk of the nickel industries. We shall continue to make avail- 


produced is being diverted to defense. 
Through application to the appropriate 
authorities, nickel is obtainable for the pro- 
duction of engineering alloys for many end 

uses in defense and defense-supporting 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


able to industry technical data and service 
experience on alloys containing nickel, as 
dissemination of such information can help 
promote the intelligent utilization of criti- 
cal materials. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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WHEN THE SUN TURNED BLUE! On Sep- 
tember 26, 1950, canny Scotsmen got a look 
at something uncanny. The sun had turned 
blue! Smoke blown across the Atlantic from 
forest fires in Canada was believed to have 
caused the phenomenon. 


GAS GuaARD! Piping natural gas over long 
c 


distances demands dependable performance 
from pumping engines. Air-Maze oil-bath 
filters on engine air intakes remove dirt and 
dust from the air, guard against breakdowns, 
keep engines—and gas—going dependably. 


ity 


LAUNDRY FOR LUBRICANTS! Air-Maze full- 
flow type oil filters for stationary diesel engines 
remove dirt and sludge from crankcase lubri- 
cating oil, greatly reducing wear and abrasion 
on moving parts. Filters are all-metal. Clean- 
ing restores original characteristics. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilatin 

equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


The Filter Engineers 
LIQUID FILTERS 


OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPH ABOVE, shows viruses (smal! grey balls on 

dark area) in act of destroying a cancer cell, the large white mass 

at top of photo. This particular virus is known to destroy cancer 
cells in mice and in man. To study its mode of 
attack, scientists grow mouse cancer cells arti- 
ficially and inject them with tl virus. This 
photomicrograph was made in Electron 
Microscope Laboratory of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute in New York. 
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HOW BIG IS A VIRUS? If a dime standing on edge 
were magnified to the same scale as the viruses in 
this photomicrograph, it would appear approxi- 
mately 43% higherthanthe EmpireState Building. 





First public 
appearance of 


man’s oldest enemy 


in action! 


This is a battle picture from a once invisible 
front. Mark it well! For up until now, such 
a picture has never been shown to the public. 


It is a 36,000 times enlargement of nerve- 
destroying viruses attacking a live cancer cell. 
And it was taken with an electron microscope, 
the most powerful magnifying instrument in 
the world . . . an instrument that can magnify 
objects up to an almost unbelievable 100,000 
times. 


For the first time men of science can see a 
virus move in for the kill. From this direct 
evidence they can map out strategy in the 
struggle against all viruses... against those 
that cause infantile paralysis, smallpox or the 
common cold. 


And they are discovering how to make the 
virus an ally in the fight against the deadliest 
of all diseases—cancer. 


This dramatic weapon of medical science is 
completely dependent on metals. To build an 
electron microscope requires 318 pounds of 
copper and copper alloys, plus zinc, silver 
and gold. 


Today these and Anaconda’s other metals 
are being produced and fabricated in ever- 
increasing quantities. Not only for science and 
defense, but for civilian use as well. Anaconda’s 
wire mills are supplying the electrical wire 
and cable to distribute more power for pro- 
ducing goods . . . wire that brings light to your 
city and home . . . that supplies the electricity 
to relieve us of the drudgery of countless 
chores and tasks. And Anaconda’s brass mills 
are turning out the vast quantities of copper 
and copper alloys industry needs to manufac- 
ture finished products ...as well as copper 
tubing for your new home and sheet copper 
for your roof flashing and gutters. 


Of this you may be sure: just as medical 
science gives man new hope of longer life, so 
Anaconda will continue to help pave the way 
to new frontiers of usefulness for metals. 


“ANACONDA” 1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


USING WAVES OF ELECTRONS, infinitesimal bits of electricity far shorter 
than waves of light, the electron microscope can “‘see”’ on film tiny particles 
which are much too small to be revealed by an optical type of microscope. 
This complex electrical instrument uses 88 pounds of various kinds of 
copper wire for its coils, magnets and connections. Wires and cables for 
practically every electrical purpose are made in the seven mills of Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company, the foremost manufacturer of such products. 
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THE RCA VICTOR DIVISION of the Radio Corporation of America uses more 
than 230 pounds of copper and brass in manufacturing the electron micro- 
scope, much of it from mills of The American Brass Company, an Anaconda 
fabricating subsidiary. Only these metals can provide the unique com 
bination of properties that many of its parts call for: easy workability to 
precision standards combined with strength; high resistance to corrosion; 
unusual ability to conduct heat and electricity. 


AnaconpA 


Advancing the Frontiers 
of Metals 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
vanadium, selenium, manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze 
and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, 
wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 





lf you can’t do everything yourself- 
See if we can help 


Our booklet tells more about how we can assist on DEVELOPMENT, MANUFACTURING and PACKAGING 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
Please send literature checked below: 
“How Emhart Can Help” 
| “Batch Charging Systems” 
Lehr Loaders” 
Annealing and Decorating Lehrs” 
‘Glass Making Equipment and 


Services” 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 
CITY & STATE ——— 








CONTROLLED 
RAW MATERIAL FEEDING 


A critical problem in many industries. Solved 
in the glass industry by the use of Hartford- 
Empire Batch Charging Systems, operating 
under the “supervision” of manual, semi- 
automatic or automatic glass furnace level 
measurement and control devices. This divi- 
sion brings to Emhart’s fund of know-how 
long experience in designing, building and 
servicing complete production systems for a 
major industry. 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 





STANDARD-KNAPP 
PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 
Please send literature checked below 

0 How Emhart Can Help” 
] “Bottle and Can Packers” 
| “Carton and Bag Packers” 
“Labelers” 
~] “Gluers and Sealers” 
Automatic Cartoning Units” 


“Palletizers and De-palletizers” 





TITLE 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 
CITY & STATE 





FAST, EFFORTLESS HANDLING 


New machine r ins from process 
lines and palletize vechanically at 
high speed. A n unit de-pallet- 
izes cans and puts them back into pro- 
duction flow for lal ¢ and/or packing 
into shipping Standard-Knapp has 
a full line of a tic packaging and 
handling equi; t for industry. 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 


PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 








Only the best is good enovgh 





SQUEEZE...OUT COMES “DISTILLED” WATER 


A squeeze of the Plaxpak polyethylene bottle sends 
tap water percolating through demineralizing powder 
(also in Plaxpak bottle). Out comes chemically pure 
water in a controlled stream. Here is another example 
of how this unbreakable, lightweight and squeezable 
container is making products easier to use in the home 
and in industry. 


PLAX CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


PLAX CORPORATION 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below: 
[] “How Emhart Can Help’ 

[L] “Plaxpak Polyethylene Botties” 
oO “Fabricating of Polystyrene” 
(L) “Plastics tor Industrial Use” 


_—————— 
a 


CO 


ADDRESS. 





CITY & STATE 





PARTS ASSEMBLY MECHANIZED 


On this machine are performed all the 
operations involved in manufacturing 
small batteries. It consists of a V & O 
Power Press and a V & O Dial Feed 
Dial Feeds provide a mechanical means 
of handling successive assembly opera- 
tions automatically or semi-automatically. 
They are, in effect, compact assembly 
lines built around a power press. V & O 
is equipped to design and build such 
tools to your requirements. 


THE V & 0 PRESS CO. 
Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
400 Union Turnpike, HUDSON, NEW YORK 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Please send literature checked below: 
[[] “How Emhart Can Help” 
“Inchnable Open Back Presses” 
“Punch Press Feeders’ 
“High Speed Notchers” 
“Horning and Wiring Presses” 
“Roll and Dial Feeds” 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 














AUTOMATION IN METAL STAMPING 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
510 Windsor Street 


Unique design of the Henry & Wright Dieing 
HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 


Machine has made it practical to combine tricky 
metal stamping operations into one progressive pro- 
duction sequence. Result: operations which pre- 
viously had to be performed on several presses are 
now accomplished quickly and continuously on 
one Dieing Machine. Reward: time and manpower 
saved, tool life increased. 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
510 Windsor Street, HARTFORD 5, CONN. 


Please send literature checked below: 
OC “How Emnart Can Help’ 
0 “Dieing Machines Catalog 


O “Examples of Progressive Dieing” 


NAME 
a 
COMPANY___ 
aboatss___ 


CITY & STATE. 








OUR BOOKLET, “HOW EMHART CAN HELP” is production skills here—clearly shows the unique 
available from any of the member companies. combination of experience and know-how that 
It demonstrates the design, development, and you can put to use, no matter what you make. 
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Stacking double-tier pallets of keg beer at The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co., Brookiyn 


Cay tt on the line... 


multi-ton, multi-tier, palletized or otherwise . . 


. place load after 


load in exact formation with untiring Towmotor fork lift trucks. 


Towmotor teams up with 25 specialized attachments to speed 
“pushbutton” handling of all types of material. For your copy of 
“Man Hour Thieves,” packed with timely production tips, and 
name of your nearest Towmotor Representative write Towmotor 


Corporation, Div. 2, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 
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READERS REPORT 


A Better Index 


Dear Sir: 


I like your magazi 


articles in it, but 
lose me” with ye 
on the 14th page 


> 
suc 


PRESIDENT 
HOTEL GOVERNOR 
NEW YORK, N,. Y 


Dear Sir: 


As an editorial 
magazine invalual 
reference work 
practical ind 
technique is the 
that certainly 
tble time after tit 


EDITORIAI 
rHE 
ROSTON, 


WRITER 
MASS. 


¢ Because of lett 
this week, and « 

a complete index 
book. This week 
that will be its 
ever possible 


U. S. Potash 


Dear Sir: 

We hate to ; 
story on soaring f 
Sep 13’52,p54 
unchallenged -the 
first was produced 
American Potash 


operating plant at 
Mojave Desert, ha 
ducer of potash fo 


first was producé 
Deposit at Trona 
lieve potash sh 


War I 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN POTASH 
HOLLYWOOD, CALII 


... The index 
might be expected t 


BOSTON HERALD 


from 
tage during 


ROBERT 
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H. B. Cantor 
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NALD M. Murray 
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World 


B Coons 


HEMICAL CORP. 


Author Hits Jackpot 


Dear Sir: 

Would you 
on the back t 
about Al Tana 
with high blood 
ences a CrisiS CV 
6°52,p182 | 

The writing te 
ittuned to the 


ve a friendly 
riter of the 


converter 


pat 
story 
n the 
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ure experi- 


unute Sep. 
ind style are so 
t that I personally 
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ONLY ONE TOOL CAN 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


This photograph was taken 
on an automobile assembly 
line where every operation and 
every motion must be kept in 
step. The workman is tighten- 
ing the nuts which fasten the 
fenders and front-end assem- 
bly to the cowl. 

The only access to these nuts 
is through hinge openings in 


the doorframe. Clearances are 
tight, and the nuts can be 
reached only with a Keller 
Ratchet Wrench. No other 
power tool is made that can 
do the job. Hand wrenches 
require three times as long— 
more time than is available for 
making the assembly. 


This is another instance that 


THIS JOB 


shows how Keller Air Tools are 
“Engineered to Industry.” It 
illustrates how industrial en- 
gineers dare to design with 
close tolerances and clearances 
because they know Keller will 
provide the tooling they need 
for production. 

Have you a special tool-up 
problem? Tell Keller engi- 
neers about it... perhaps they 
can help you. 





AIR MOTORS @ AIR HOISTS @ AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 
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Speed Figure Work and 
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—/ “Numbered Lines 
and columns 
prevent 
errors” 
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. ++ with Work-Sheets on Cool Green 


EYE-EASE PAPERS 


These Accountant’s Pads (National No. 5504 take the eyestrain out of paper- 
work. Costly errors are prevented 3 ways by (1) the restful green color of 
the paper (2) numbering the lines in three 

places on each sheet (3) numbering the col- 

umns. Sheets are 14 x 17 13 columns with 

Item Space. See your National Stationer 

for these and other National time-saving 


mistake-saving and money-saving forms! 


“=3 Send for new 96-page Catalog 
showing up to 500 stock forms available 
at National stationers. Price $1.00. 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 
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experienced a rise in blood pressure as 
I read it. 

That article should win an award as 
an outstanding example of excellent 
modern management reporting. 

Georce H. SEFrerRovicu 
MANAGING EDITOR 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 
KANSAS CITY, MO 


Dear Sir: 

A gross of orchids to the author of 
“Tanbro’s President: Every Minute a 
Crisis.” It’s toy inv league 

VirciInius DABNEY 
EDITOR 
RICHMOND ‘TIMES-DISPATCH 
RICHMOND, VA 


Dear Sir: 

This Mr. Tananbaum must really be 
shrewd to have graduated from 
Fordham at th old age of 18! 

Lucten R. Gren 
THORNWOOD, N 


e Mr. Tananb vas even shrewd 
than \that. He tually got his A.B 
from: Fordham at the ripe old age of 
174. He wasn’t ntil the following 
September 


Catnaps for Treasurers 


Dear Sir 

Although th ticle titled. “Why 
Treasurers Work Nights,” in the Sept 
13th issue of BUSINESS WEEK is thought 
provoking and most interesting, I would 
like to direct r attention to the 
lower of the tw harts on page 112. 
If current ratios have slipped this much, 
treasurers woul t only be working 
nights but also weekends. I suggest you 
reverse the captions on the extreme left 
and right-hand s of the chart 

Oxtver C. SCHOLLE 

ASSISTANT SECRI RY 
CORN EXCHANGE BANK TRUST CO. 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Journalistic Pride 
Dear Sir: 

Re the following from your Sept. 6 
issue: “Rivalry Begins—It wasn’t until 
Nov. 21, 1867, that the Deseret News 
began daily publication. It became the 
nation’s first religious daily and the 
West’s first six-day-a-week paper.’ 

The Oregonian began publication as 
a six-day-a-week paper, Monday through 
Saturday, in 1861, six vears before Salt 
Lake City’s Deseret News 

The Weekly Oregonian, summarizing 
the week’s news, was also published at 
the same time on Saturdavs. 

Ricuarp K. MILiison 
MANAGER OF PROMOTION 
THE OREGONIAN 
PORTLAND, ORI 
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Ever see your product 
as others see it? 


Yow package, so neat, smart and sales- 
appealing when it leaves the factory — what 


does it look like after weeks or months on 
a store shelf? 


Is the wrap unmarred? Free of dust and soil- 
age? Are the contents at peak freshness and 
quality? 

If the answer is “No,” it will pay you to in- 
vestigate PLIOFILM—Goodyear’s tough, trans- 
parent, moistureproof film. 


PLIOFILM affords superb protection against 
practically every hazard of distribution and 
it preserves freshness, too. Take a look at these 
proved PLIOFILM advantages: 


PLIOFILM is so strong, it’s virtually immune 
to splitting or ripping—It’s moistureproof, 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


i al 


keeps wanted moisture in, unwanted moisture 
out—It eliminates soilage, drastically reduces 
returns and rewraps—Its transparency adds 
lustre to any package—Its yield is greater 
than conventional films, making it far more 
economical to use. 


PLIOFILM is ideal shelf-life insurance, whether 
you're packaging pickles or coffee—zippers or 
spark plugs—T-bone steaks or textiles. It 
prints clearly in multicolors, handles easily in 
packaging machines. 


For the complete story on this versatile pack- 
aging film, write for the free booklet, “Plain 
Facts about Pliofilm.” Fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today. 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochioride—T. M. The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT. 8-3 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


Please send me free copy of “Plain Facts 
About Pliofilm” 
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We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”— Every Sunday — ABC Network 





WHILE WAGES GO UP, YOU 
STOP WASTEFUL MANUAL 


a7 
Makes direct copies of 
LETTERS...REPORTS... 
INVOICES...CHARTS... 
DRAWINGS! 
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CAN BRING COSTS DOWN! 
OPYING-USE OZALID! 


Cut Clerical Costs! 


Any girl in your office can learn how 
to use the OZAMATIC machine in 
five minutes. Just feed in originals 
on ordinary translucent paper. 


Eliminate Proofreading! 


One quiet, speedy revolution does 
the work! No retyping, no proof- 
reading, no dirty hands, no time- 
wasting make-ready! 





SEE HOW OTHERS ARE SAVING WITH OZALID! 


ACCOUNTING. A big department store 
earns additional “anticipation discounts” 
by using Ozalid copies to pay bills the 
same day merchandise is received. 


INVENTORY CONTROL. An important 
drug chain uses Ozalid copies to keep 
an accurate, up-to-the-minute check on 
inventories! 


ORDER HANDLING. A wholesale hard- 
ware firm now finds that one girl can 
process 1,000 orders a day—mnine times 
as many as before Oxalid! 


BILLING. A dairy found that one girl 
could prepare its regular customer in- 
voices in two days. Before Ozalid it 
took twelve girls two days! 


PURCHASING. One manufacturer saves 
$8,000 a year with Ozalid in procuring 
materials alone! 


OPERATING REPORTS. A major airline 
saves $82.10 with Ozalid each time a 
flight report is prepared! 


PRICE CONTROL. A grocery chain saves 
time and improves accuracy by copying 
weekly price lists with Ozalid! 


PAYROLL COMPUTATION. One railroad 
saves $30,000 yearly computing payrolls 
by using Ozalid copies of train dispatch- 
ers’ reports to check against trainmen’s 
time record cards! 


DRAFTING. An air conditioning manu- 
facturer reports that with the aid of 
Ozalid 50 draftsmen turn out as much 
work as 68 could normally produce. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL. A large print- 
ing press manufacturer uses Ozalid to 
save two full weeks in processing paper 
work required for each production run! 








Cut Copying 
Costs...Use 


Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


OZALID 


Oralid 


From Research to Reality 


End Copying Errors! 


Here is your first copy in seconds — 
clean, dry and ready-to-use! In an 
hour you can have up to 1,000 letter- 
size copies for less than 1'2¢ each! 


The streamlined desk-top OZAMATIC 
makes high-quality, low-cost Ozalid copies 
up to 16 inches wide—any length you wish— 
at speeds up to $0 feet per minute. The 
OZAMATIC is equally efficient for making 
single copies, or for high speed production. 


The Ozalid process gives you positive 
copies of anything written, drawn, typed 
or printed on ordinary translucent paper 
Opaque materials require a simple intermedi- 
ate step. Larger machines are available for 
wider copies and greater production capacity. 


Write for full details, or call the Ozalid 
distributor listed in your phone book. 


GcALD, Dept. 4.31 
nera - A- 
Johnson Carling a Film a 
Gentle : F ; ’ 
men: PI 
ton abour Case Send 
your OZ Me comp! 
Name AMATIC machine ‘nforma. 
Company 


Position 


in Canada — Hughes O 





America’s Leaders 
LOOK TO LYCOMING 


\ir Materiel Command 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 
Bell Aircraft Corporation 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Cessna Aircraft Company 


Chevrolet-Aviation Engine 
Division 


Detroit Transmission, 
Division of General Motors 


Doman Helicopter Company 
Ford Motor Company 
General Electric Company 
International Business Machines 
Corporation 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
Otis Elevator Company 
Philco Corporation 
Piper Aircraft Corporation 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Ryan Aeronautical Company 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Wright Aeronautical Division 


Meet a power generator with “legs” 
Unique in its field, this all-weather 
Lycoming power package for starting 
planes and checking radar propels 
itself over the most rugged terrain. 








There’s a new “beat” 

in this eagle’s heart 

Ready reserve power ts an outstanding 
advantage of this sturdy new Lycoming 
aircraft engine—the only 400-horse- 
power air-cooled model produced today. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTZYBASHEFF 





This “‘sleeve” gives 

valves a steady hend 

To help deliver clock-like valve oper- 
ation, this Lycoming valve tappet guide 
provides a smooth-as-glass contact 
surface, machined to 5/10,000 inch. 





Its “song” fills the air 


For dependable a ed engines 
in a wide horsepowe range, many 
of the nation’s | uircraft 


manutacturers ycoming! 


Ever see a helicopter grit its teeth? 
When this helicopter’s giant 

blade spins, tiny tw ich Lycoming 
gears—machined to tolerances of 


1/10,000 of an inch—carry the load! 














Hot “juice” for cold jets 


This light, compact, portable 
Lycoming generator prov ides dependable 
all-weather starting power for jets— 


from 135° F. above to 65° F. below! 





“Sinews” to give cars “go” 

For any or all engine parts— take a deep breath 

pistons, transmissions, To inhale 30,000 pounds of air an 
crankshafts and other essentials hour, an engine needs good lungs— 
that can “take it’’—leading auto the Lycoming fuel-injection body 
manufacturers look to Lycoming. that never leaks or coughs at any 


speed or altitude, 


(sin 


+ « @ representative group of 
its achievements considered of 
outstanding importance by America’s 
military and industrial leaders 


Here, through the eyes of one of America’s 
outstanding illustrators, Lycoming demonstrates 
how it is geared to meet the most exacting 
requirements of America’s leading industries. 
From basic research to precision and volume 
production, Lycoming offers a versatility of skills, 
extensive facilities and well-rounded experience. 


Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 


For a more complete story on Lycoming’s varied abilities 
and facilities, write—on your company letterhead—for the 
interesting, illustrated booklet “Let’s Look at Lycoming.” 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES © PRECISION-AND- 
VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS # GRAY-IRON CASTINGS © STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


LOOK To - FOR RESEARCH 
YCOM | IN| FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION STRATFORD, CONN. 





seein To detect people who can’t 


tell red from green 


ANSWER: Red and green look alike to some people. 
These people can be in danger as pedestrians, 
drivers or in certain jobs. To screen out those 
who can’t or won't tell their weakness, American 
Optical offers intricate charts of different- 
colored spots. Normal eyes will see a numeral 
among the colors; but color-deficient eyes will 
see either a different numeral or none at all. 


ANSWER: The water your child swims ir ood you give your 
family can be “safe” or “unsafe.” O t g Public Health 
Departments must have to label fo« water correctly is 
accurate count of bacteria in the 
has developed an improved Darkfic 
makes the bacteria colonies in samy 


in 

American Optical 
ny Counter,” which 
food or water show 
white and without glare ona k background. Bacteria 


counting can now be easier, more px und much less tiring. 
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seniititiiein: A remote-control microscope 
for atomic research 
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ANSWER: How can a man look at “hot” radioactive materials under 
a microscope when nuclear ra » kill at three feet? For 
General Electric, American Opti built a photomicroscope 
which combines periscope, came nd lighting. This instru- 


ment can be controlled and used t gh three feet of protec- 


tive concrete, which complete), ks radiation. Write us 
about your development problems. Please address American 


Optical Company, 42 Vision Park, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 











BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Stock and commodity markets aren’t putting a very high appraisal on 
this boom. 
OCTOBER 4, 1952 Average prices of common stocks are down several points from this 
summer’s high. They aren’t far from where they were a year ago. And 
commodities show little vigor. 
You might think the boom was on its last legs rather than just ready 
to punch into new high ground. 





e 

@ BUSINESS WEEK Stock markets always have their excuses—or reasons—no matter how 
they may be acting. This recent slump is no exception. 

People talk now about thin profit margins, election uncertainties, high 
taxes, tight money, and caution on the part of big investors. 

But probably the biggest thing is this: There’s been so much talk about 
“the day when arms spending turns down” that everyone is wary. 

Don’t get the idea that we’re on the brink of a bust, however. Wall 
Street was the worst kind of a predictor in that 1946 break, you'll remember. 
And there’s no real selling now, just lack of demand. 


SERVICE 


Stocks and commodities probably should be given a bit more time 
before anyone tries to read the portents, one way or the other. 

Short-term trends will develop as election prospects get clearer. 

After that, investors will look again at the 1953 stock market. And 
business is likely to take a more positive attitude on inventory. 


Commodity prices have made some false starts in the last few weeks. 
Perhaps they would have come closer to making good on their advance 
if it hadn’t been for shifts in crop news; farm prices have tended down- 
ward since it became clear that the drought scare was exaggerated. 
* 
Industrial prices—costs of materials and purchased parts—didn’t 
change enough to mention from the end of May to the end of September. 
If anything, though, the curve points up. Drops in some imported 
products have washed out whatever strength we’ve seen on the home front. 
But the longer the price average traces a straight line, the closer it’s 
coming to a move. Today’s odds favor a rise when that time comes. 
e 


If you are the type that bets against the majority, now would be the 
time to do it. 

You can hardly find a forecast that will admit to any kind of a dip 
showing up in the next six months. 


For the first time, the heady air of optimism is finally trickling into 
longer range forecasts. 

, Until lately, if you queried the professionals about what would happen 
Foe after defense spending leveled off, the answers were almost universally 
cope pessimistic. 
rte} This week economie stabilizer Roger Putnam predicted good business 


‘otec- 


re us and full employment for 18 months. 


Economists of the Prudential Insurance Co. see production increasing 
ahs PAGE 17 for the next year anyway. 
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It’s not only the forecasts that are good right now. 

Industrial activity has recovered completely in the two months since 
the end of the steel strike (p. 28). The Federal Reserve Board estimates 
September production at 223 points on its index—right at the postwar top. 

There’s nothing in sight to keep it from going right on up. 

a 

Many steel users are beginning to yell about the inventory restrictions. 
The government now limits stocks to 30-days’ needs; users want restoration 
of the 45-day stock prevailing before the strike. 

Those 45-day stocks, it will be remembered, were what carried most of 
American industry through the 58-day steel strike and beyond. 

e 

Sometime toward the end of the first quarter of 1953, metal users will 
start to push for decontrol of the major metals. 

There’s no critical tightness in aluminum and copper even now. The 
only real shortage is in steel—and that is strictly temporary (p. 27) 

Even so, the metal allocators now feel that it will be midyear before 
metals are easy enough to allow scrapping of CMP. 

. But the high rate at which steel is flowing may make earlier decontrol 
both practical and possible. 
oa 

Strike-caused carry-overs of defense steel are pretty well caught up 
already—two months ahead of schedule. 

Steel production is now roaring along at 104% of capacity. And a big 
chunk of new plant is going to be completed in the final quarter of 1952. 

* 

Steel capacity at the beginning of the year was 108-million tons 
annually. By the end of December capacity is ticketed to go to around 
114-million tons. 

* 

The oil business—which feels the dislocations of the steel strike more 
than most—is still making good headway in its expansion goals. 

The industry still expects to put in 9,000 mi. of new pipe lines this 
year. That’s down from the 10,000 mi. talked about pre-strike. But it’s 
still almost double the record 5,000 mi. laid in 1950. 


The consumer is getting at least one break in high food costs. 

The spring pig crop—which is being marketed now—was 9% smaller 
than the preceding years’. Ordinarily you would expect pork prices to go up. 

But heavy marketings of beef have helped keep all meat prices down. 
Beef at wholesale is selling about 15% under year ago levels. 

And the large and cheaper supply of beef has lessened the demand 
for pork. 

Pork prices may go no higher than they were last fall. 

om 

A coming record: In the week before Christmas, output of electric 
power will break all records—probably reaching 8-billion kwh. 

That would be almost exactly double the high-water mark for 1952. 


It’s nothing unusual for power output to double in any decade. But, 
15 years ago, most of us thought the growth curve was flattening out. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 4, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





SELECTROL required a switch with 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


...FOUND THEM ALL IN 
HONEYWELL MERCURY SWITCHES 


When engineers of the Automatic Control Company, 
St. Paul makers of equipment for liquid level and pres- 
sure control, designed their SELECTROL automatic 
pump controls for sewage disposal plants and water 
works, they required switches with five vital character- 
istics. These switches must be— 


oC Highly resistant to humidity © Wnaftected by corrosive gases 
, © Operated by low energy input (4) Capable of wide overtravel 
5) Flexible in adjustment 
Honeywell Mercury Switches fully met all these re- 
quirements—and were selected for this widely used 


system of controls. The glass enclosures provide pro- 
tection from atmospheric conditions. The switch used 





in this application is operated on a maximum tilt of 5 
degrees. Unlimited overtravel is inherent in the switch 
design. 

There are over 90 designs of Honeywell Mercury 
Switches from which to select the exact switch char- 
acteristics to meet your specific problems. MICRO field 
engineers are located near you to help in the selection 
of switch characteristics, mountings, actuating link- 
ages, lead supports, terminal blocks, embedments and 
enclosures. You are invited to contact the nearest 
MICRO branch office for complete information. 


Seven Honeywell Mercury Switches pro- 
vide selective operation of this SELECTROL 
pump programming control. Steel tape 
(right) leads from tank floats to signal 
water level. Changes in water level cause 





Let a MICRO Engineer 

switches to open or shut off pumps. GF sg shiner you bbw you dirt 

"use Honeywell Mercury Switches 
as a principle of good design” 


Segments on this disc are adjustable to 
permit switch to operate and start 
or stop pump at predetermined levels. 


MICRO jee 


MAKERS OF PRECISION switcnes MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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It’s not only the forecasts that are good right now. 

Industrial activity has recovered completely in the two months since 
the end of the steel strike (p. 28). The Federal Reserve Board estimates 
September production at 223 points on its index—right at the postwar top. 

There’s nothing in sight to keep it from going right on up. 

° 

Many steel users are beginning to yell about the inventory restrictions. 
The government now limits stocks to 30-days’ needs; users want restoration 
of the 45-day stock prevailing before the strike. 

Those 45-day stocks, it will be remembered, were what carried most of 
American industry through the 58-day steel strike and beyond. 

a 

Sometime toward the end of the first quarter of 1953, metal users will 
start to push for decontrol of the major metals. 

There’s no critical tightness in aluminum and copper even now. The 
only real shortage is in steel—and that is strictly temporary (p. 27) 

Even so, the metal allocators now feel that it will be midyear before 
metals are easy enough to allow scrapping of CMP. 

But the high rate at which steel is flowing may make earlier decontrol 
both practical and possible. 

* 

Strike-caused carry-overs of defense steel are pretty well caught up 
already—two months ahead of schedule. 

Steel production is now roaring along at 104% of capacity. And a big 
chunk of new plant is going to be completed in the final quarter of 1952. 

+ 

Steel capacity at the beginning of the year was 108-million tons 
annually. By the end of December capacity is ticketed to go to around 
114-million tons. 

+ 

The oil business—which feels the dislocations of the steel strike more 
than most—is still making good headway in its expansion goals. 

The industry still expects to put in 9,000 mi. of new pipe lines this 
year. That’s down from the 10,000 mi. talked about pre-strike. But it’s 
still almost double the record 5,000 mi. laid in 1950. 


The consumer is getting at least one break in high food costs. 

The spring pig crop—which is being marketed now—was 9% smaller 
than the preceding years’. Ordinarily you would expect pork prices to go up. 

But heavy marketings of beef have helped keep all meat prices down. 
Beef at wholesale is selling about 15% under year ago levels. 

And the large and cheaper supply of beef has lessened the demand 
for pork. 

Pork prices may go no higher than they were last fall. 

o 


A coming record: In the week before Christmas, output of electric 
power will break all records—probably reaching 8-billion kwh. 

That would be almost exactly double the high-water mark for 1952. 

It’s nothing unusual for power output to double in any decade. But, 
15 years ago, most of us thought the growth curve was flattening out. 
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OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


...FOUND THEM ALL IN 
HONEYWELL MERCURY SWITCHES 


When engineers of the Automatic Control Company, 
St. Paul makers of equipment for liquid level and pres- 
sure control, designed their SELECTROL automatic 
pump controls for sewage disposal plants and water 





works, they required switches with five vital character- 
istics. These switches must be-— 


1) Highly resistant to humidity © Mnaftected by corrosive gases 
&) Operated by low energy input 4] Capable of wide overtravel 
+ 
5] Flexible in adjustment 


Honeywell Mercury Switches fully met all these re- 
quirements—and were selected for this widely used 
system of controls. The glass enclosures provide pro- 
tection from atmospheric conditions. The switch used 





in this application is operated on a maximum tilt of 5 
degrees. Unlimited overtravel is inherent in the switch 
design. 

There are over 90 designs of Honeywell Mercury 
Switches from which to select the exact switch char- 
acteristics to meet your specific problems. MICRO field 
engineers are located near you to help in the selection 
of switch characteristics, mountings, actuating link- 
ages, lead supports, terminal blocks, embedments and 
enclosures. You are invited to contact the nearest 
MICRO branch office for complete information, 


Seven Honeywell Mercury Switches pro- 
vide selective operation of this SELECTROL 
pump programming control. Steel tape 


(right) leads from tank floats to signal spe 3 i 
water level. Changes in water level cause es f Let a MICRO Engineer 
switches to open or shut off pumps. a ee ae show you how you can 

$ "use Honeywell Mercury Switches 
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Segments on this disc are adjustable to 
permit switch to operate and start 
or stop pump at predetermined levels. 
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This is what Alcoa’s new $45 million aluminum smelting 
plant at Wenatchee, Washington, looked like just a few 
montis back. 


Today it is in production—the first aluminum was poured 
in July, just one year after the start of construction. This 
tremendous Alcoa development will provide more aluminum 
—170 million pounds more, annually. 


Added to other new facilities completed in 1952, the Wenatchee 
Works means that Alcoa has increased its capacity by 240 
million pounds in a single year. 

It is a major part of an expansion program now under way 
that will raise Alcoa’s total production to more than a 
billion pounds each year. 

What does a billion pounds of aluminum mean in your life? 


It means airplanes, barn roofs and power lines. Railroad 
cars, awnings and kitchenware. Automobiles, storm win- 
dows and irrigation pipe. Four times as much aluminum for 
your needs—and your defense—as Alcoa produced in 1939. 


This quadrupling of our production is indicative of 
America’s growing appetite for aluminum .. . and of 
Alcoa’s determination that everyone who needs aluminum 
shall have it—in plenty. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“SEE IT NOW” with Edward Murrow CBS -TV every 
Sunday . . . brings the world to your armchair. 
Consult your newspaper for local time and channel. 
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Grousing about your tubing performance“? 


SIZES UP TO 
%" O.D. 
Bundyweld Tubing is double- 


walied from a singie copper 
coated steel strip. Patented 
beveled edges afford smoother 
ont 





LOOK INTO BUNDYWELD! 


its leakproof, 
casily, cco- 


dy Tubing Company 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


MALL-DIAMETER TUBING . AFFILIATE 
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“1948 ~—~SC«W 1950 


§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . . , . , *249.4 12485 241.0 231.5 173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons 2, +2,160 2,055 2,051 
Production of automobiles and trucks. 142,893 +147,748 122,632 113,973 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $43,062 $41,401 $93,974 $49,110 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)... .. . 7,624 7,725 7,646 7,102 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily ay., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,507 +6,518 6,284 6,304 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,922 1,975 1,848 1,833 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., Si 80 76 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). 65 63 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +1% N +3% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 156 132 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 427.2 426.4 430.7 462.4 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 269.2 270.0 268.4 313.5 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, _ 1939 = 100) 344.7 343.9 354.1 353.2 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, &.)...... SB 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.131l¢ 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)........ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. $2.42 $2.42 $2.34 $2.39 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 38.36¢ 38.6l¢ 39.10¢ 36.66¢ 30.56¢ 
Pe WN Is Fis Fed i hadlk hoe ok i.an cdo dks iv candih dbetee pees $2.00 $2.00 $2.05 $2.10 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 195.7 195.6 199.3 186.5 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.53% 3.53% 3.51% 3.46% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24-28% 24-28% 23-28% 24-24% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks »27 53,221 52,387 50,532 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . . . 75, 76,019 75,480 71,408 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . ’ 21,516 20,919 20,078 ++#9,221 
U. S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ; 31,928 32,246 31,212 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding s 25,249 24,603 24,677 23,88? 

MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK i ee. aoe 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) $2,037 $2,040 $1,955 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions).............. September $1,110 $1,082 $971 $197 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) $21,393 $21,220 $19,262 . $6,802 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions)...................... August j $14,751 $13,045 $3,025 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing , $65.80 $64.32 $43.82 


* Preliminary, week ended Sept. 27. t Revised. 
t+Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





Steel men see the end of the STEEL 
SHORTAGE—balanced supply demand 
by the second quarter of 1953 


How good do we have it? Key produc- 
tion figures show the economy is running 
at the HIGHEST LEVELS in history. .p. 28 


Prospects for 1953 CHANGES begin to 


take shape . 29 


Army unveils the gun that will fire the 
ATOM SHELL 


Turnover in the armed services means 


the LABOR MARKET will be getting its 
biggest postwar churning 


How STEVENSON, SPARKMAN, AND 
NIXON stack up as businessmen..p. 31 


RENT CONTROLS expire in areas with 
wide-ranging results 


Civilian mobilization officials, with 
CAMPBELL REPORT, may have won 
their points on aircraft procurement poli- 
cies from military brass 


Business Briefs 





combination ch 


1in-department stores 


MOSCOW.-PEIPING axis looks 
stronger than ever. That's the picture 
that emerges from the meetings in 
Moscow p. 147 


U.S. importers hope to increase sales 


of IMPORTED LIQUORS p. 150 


show off 
LEIPZIG 
p. 152 


commissars 
muscle at 


Communist 
their industrial 


COMMUNICATIONS: 


Portland, Ore. gets its first TV STA- 
TION and with it a boom and some 
headaches ‘ p. 170 


Government is ready to shut down 
commercial radio-TV stations, if an 


AIR RAID ALERT comes......p. 174 


FINANCE: 


Bankers bristle over Celler report on 
the CONCENTRATION IN BANK- 
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Servos serve them All 





Precision instruments and systems for the control of ships, 


aircraft, gunfire and missiles . . . that’s Sperry’s business. 


Much of this complex instrumentation stems from the 
gyroscope. Most of it employs the wonders of 

electronics and radar. All of it incorporates many types of 
servomechanisms in automatic controls. 


Sperry development of servos has kept pace with the 
growing complexity of problems to be solved by precision 
instrumentation. Fundamental research in this field today is 
anticipating and solving the control problems of tomorrow. 


if RY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + BROOKLYN 
IN CANADA « SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED + MONTREAL, QUEBEC 











You can... 


INCTEASE unit output 
educe unit costs 


with the help of superior Texaco lubricants 
and skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers 


Here’s one outstanding example. More 
than 7,000,000 Maytag Washers have 
rolled off the production line since 1907 
-~more than twice the number produced 
by any other manufacturer. And for the 
past twelve years both the Maytag Wash- 
ers and the machines that make them 
have run better because of Texaco Lubri- 
cants and Texaco Lubrication Engineer- 
ing Service. 

There is a Texaco lubricant in every 
Maytag Washer ... and a substantial 
amount of Texaco oils and greases is 
used in the Maytag factory. Fine lubri- 
cants go naturally with a fine washer. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here 
are more examples where Texaco is pre- 
ferred: 
buses 
revenue airline miles 
M () R f stationary Diesel horsepower 
railway locomotives 
in the United States are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings 
you skilled engineering service that can 
help raise unit output and cut unit costs. 
For details call the nearest of more than 
2000 Texaco Distribution Plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO 


Air view of Maytag Plant Number 2, at Newton, lowa, 
where the Maytag automatic washer is produced. 


TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIML LUBRICANTS 
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Personal Business — 


This week BUSINESS WEEK inaugurates two edi- 
torial features. 

The first is a completely new outlook, which will 
take its place alongside the regular Business Outlook, 
Washington Outlook, and International Outlook. You 
will find it on page 167, under the heading Personal 
Business. 

Personal Business is, we believe, one of the most 
significant new sources of information for management 
men to be developed in years. It invades an area that 
has had scant attention, yet is certainly most important 
in a businessman’s life. This is the management of per- 
sonal affairs and finances. 

Personal Business assumes tiyat today’s executive must 
conduct a great deal of business quite apart from his 
normal bread-and-butter work. He must build and man- 
age his own estate, pay taxes, buy insurance, pay for 
various goods and services, entertain customers, and 
meet the charitable and community obligations of a good 
citizen. To do this properly, he needs the answers to 
many questions: What entertainment expenses can I 


deduct from personal income taxes? Is my will really up 
to date? How can I help my hospitals, churches, and 
schools raise money? If I take Customer Jones to a show 
in New York, what are the hits? Is my boat properly 
insured? What is happening to real estate values? 

Personal Business aims at answering these and other 
questions—by reporting the facts and trends that an ex- 
ecutive should have at his finger-tips for private man- 
agement decisions. We believe there is no comparable 
feature in any magazine today. 

The second innovation this week, on page 24, is a new 
and expanded table of contents. From now on BUSI- 
NESS WEEK will list every major item, along with its 
page number, that appears in each issue. This is in an- 
swer to the many subscribers who have asked for such 
a weekly guide. 

The addition of these two new features, we feel, will 
make BUSINESS WEEK an even more important tool 
for the well-informed management man of today. 


Xi V. Beoe 
ELLIOTT V. BELL 


Editor & Publisher 








Steel Shortage End Nears 


@ By the second quarter of next year supply and 


demand will about balance. 


@ Bars, oil country goods.will stay tight longest. 


@ But the industry will run at capacity until July. 


It would take another Korea—or 
something like it—to keep the steel 
shortage going beyond the first and 
second quarters of 1953. That's a 
widely held opinion among steel pro- 
ducers right now. And seme important 
steel consumers agree with them after 
studving their own forward situations. 
¢ Signs This Week—This is not propa 
ganda talk or free wheeling specula- 
tion, aimed to get out from under 
government allocation controls, either. 
There are definite signs this week that 
the pressure is lifting. ‘Tool steels arc 
already reported as being in easy sup 
ply. So are some wire products—nails, 
for example, are not moving in great 
volume. There are even reports that 
some producers of sheet could handle 
business today for December delivery, 
if customers have CMP tickets to cover 
the tonnage. 

“It is verv clear to me,” said one 
steel sales executive, “that by the end 
of the first quarter next vear there is 
a rather reasonable assurance of a bal- 


anced supply and demand for most 
types of steel. 

“By the end of the second quarter, 
all products will be in balance. I would 
make only one exception and that is oil 
country goods and line pipe.” 

A BUSINESS WEEK Check of other 
representative producers shows pretty 
solid support for this opinion. 

These estimates of the end of the 
steel shortage are in sharp contrast with 
forecasts right after the steel strike this 
summer. Then, hardly anvone could 
believe that the effects of the strike 
would be erased until late 1953. 
¢ Still Tight—Right now, just about all 
the steel that can be made can still be 
sold. Steel users are generally pushing 
the mills for deliveries in order to re 
plenish inventories pulled down bv the 
summer strike. Companies in the con- 
version business say they are booked 
pretty solid for the rest of the vear. 

On top of that, Washington con- 
trollers announced recently that first- 
quarter allocations for civilian uses will 


of this vear’s fourth 
But besides that, users will be 
on orders un 


be only 75% 
quarter 
allowed to take delivery 
filled in this quarter. And steel men 
contend that recovery from the steel 
strike is ahead of Washington plan 
ning. Furthermore, industry sources 
doubt that there is going to be full 
ticket authority for the first quarter to 
cover all available steel. 

¢ By April—If that’s the case, then 
the wav might be open for decontrol 
of steel by April. It could happen. 
Although the over-all shortage will be 
made up, one or two steel products may 
still be in short supply. They could 
be handled by. special directives after 
a broad decontrol pattern is established 
¢ Bars—Military demands for — shell 
rounds might be high enough to require 
continued heavy sctasides of bars of 
large diameter all through the first half 
of 1953. One important producer thinks 
though that the military program for 
bars will be well on the beam by the 
end of this vear. Korea is limited on 
shell use, he points out. Bars generall 
are considered to be the product that 
will stay tightest the longest, aside from 
oil country goods. Warehouse demand 
for bars, plus the military setasides, 
practically guarantees that. 

¢ Plates—Here once again 

tary demand prolongs the 


only mili- 
shortage 
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Plates and shapes won’t be tight 
bars. One steel man ex- 
“Almost the whole steel in- 
dustry expansion program is behind us, 
is far as construction is concerned. That 
has taken a lot of plates and shapes. 
Now we are getting in machinery and 
blowers and that sort of thing to get 
the new facilities ready for operation.” 
¢ Sheets—Once big roller of sheets says 
t expects other companies to. start 
rambling for business in January. “By 
nidvear, we will be, too.” A large com 
petitor of his believes demand for all 
flat rolled products will ease in the first 
ionths of 1953. “Nickel grades and 
tainless are the exception. Thev'll be 
tight # little longer. We are going to 
iave to sell our products actively in the 
ist half of the vear,” addi- 
tional comment. A third producer says 
old rolled sheets will definitely be 
r by Jan. 1 
Vhere are reports, too, Detroit 
that automakers won't be crying too 
for stecl in the first quarter next 
(hat doesn’t mean the auto in- 
vill not be a strong customer 
for steel. Rather, the Detroit com 
uunies are expecting to get their stecl 
t mill ifter January and will 
x” unimterested in signing any morc 
iwersion contracts 
Ni st of our 
wed with 1952 problems, 
upph is 
concerned 


now 
o long as 


plained 


was the 


from 


prices 


customers are con 
is far as 
They are 
t so their 1953 
crag me producer said this week 
. ‘High Output—Just because the steel 
hortage may be due for a_ licking 
reason for thinking 
1 drug on the market 
n 1953. The general business outlook 
considered good enough to 
terrifically high level output of stecl 
i long timc 
Currently 
t a rate of 
Ihat’s about a 


concerned 
about 


ywettv soon is no 
that steel will be 


require 


tecl is being turned out 
2.1-million week 
110-million-ton-a-vear 
ite for ingots or 90-million tons of 
nished steel. The mills are running at 
etter than a 100% capacity rate to 
much out. Industry’s rated 
ipacity was 108.5-million last Jan. 1 
It probably will be 6-million tons higher 


tons a 


ink this 


ext January 

In the next calendar vear, 
nder wat are expected to add 
nother 6-million bringing the 
tal up to the 120-million ton level 

Chis steadv upclimb in steel capacity, 
ombined with the elimination of the 
ver-all steel shortage, is likely to make 
t unnecessary, if not impossible, to 
<cep operations going all through 1953 
it 100% or better. The most reason 
ible forecast nght now is that steel 
operations will fall below the 100% 
mark next June or Julv. How far 
under that miracle level it will drop no 
one in the steel business today cares to 


expansions 
now 
tons, 


guess. 
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End of Steel Strike Brings 


Wartime Peok 


Business 
Week Index (Dec. ’43) 


(Apr. *44) 


tons per week) 


(Per week) 
Electric Power (Dec. *44) 
(Million of KWH 

per week) 


Carloadings.. 
(Per week) 


Construction. 
(Millions of dol- 
lars per month) 


(July ‘42) 


242.1 
1,791 


4,617 


(Oct. ‘44) 916,485 


1,533 


Now 


Year ago 


249.4 
2,153 


231.5 
2,051 


113,973 142,893 


7,102 7,624 


864,310 873,559 


2,934 3,112 


A Boom Nobody Noticed 


men this week—as every 
irc thinking about the future, the 
months ahead or the years ahead. And 
most of doing their looking 
vith an eye peeled for signs of 
whether they are steel men 
how long the market will 
full-capacity operations 
or machine tool builders 
end of the 


Most business 


l 
WeCCK 


them are 
thead 
troubl 
wondering 
support page 
27 brood 
mobilization 


ing over the 
buildup 

So it will be something of 
even to the alert to 
week, only two months after a devas- 
tating stccl strike, the economy as a 
whole is running at the highest level in 
its history—peacetime, wartime, any- 
time, bar none. 

Actually, of course, the catchup from 
the steel strike accounts for a lot of the 
uprush. But beyond that, there’s a 
clearly evident vitality throughout busi- 
ness that’s taking the country into the 
fourth quarter with all the indexes slant- 
ing upward more sharply than anyone 
would thought possible a few 
weeks igo. 

e The Figures—Here’s what’s happen- 
ing to some of the key indicators: 

¢ Steel production hit a low point 
of 246,000 tons in the last week of 
June. But is the strike ended, 
production rose spectacularly from 317 
000 in the last week of the strike to an 
all-time high of 2,153,000 tons last 
week—just two months later. It’s esti- 
mated at 2,153,000 for this week— 
103.7% of nominal capacity. 

¢ Auto production is at its highest 
point since June, 1951. Output showed 
no strike effects through June, 1952, 
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Tax Cuts: The Dream and the Reality 


@ Plenty of Americans expect big reductions, maybe 
even a revision of cumbersome heaped-up codes. 


@ A lot of it is wishful thinking, bolstered up by a con- 
gressional committee's questionnaire. 


os 


® Actually, two things are likely: abolition or slashing 


of the excess profits taxes, and elimination of all or part of 
the 11% personal income boost put through in 1951. 


A lot of Americans are looking for- 
ward to substantial relief from today’s 
record high taxes. Politicians, in an 
clection year, aren’t casting much cold 
water on the idea. Indeed, activity on 
the part of the congressional joint com- 
mittee on internal revenue is giving the 
impression that the entire code will be 
overhauled to eliminate unfairness in 
the myriad of levies that have accu- 
mulated over the years. 

Ihere are some good reasons for the 
hope, but there has been a lot of wish- 
fulness, too. 
¢ Contingencies—Some tax relief will 
come next year—barring war or a seri- 
ous spiral of inflation. 

If a business turndown begins, the 
relief may be really big in order to 
release more money into the spending 
stream. 

Still, today’s thinking on Capitol 
Hill, at the ‘Treasury and the Council 
of Economic Advisers is that the only 
tinkering with taxes in the next Con- 
gress will be: 

e Abolition or reduction of the 
mobilization-inspired excess profits lev- 
ies. The tax will expire automatically 
next June 30 unless Congress acts 
otherwise. 

e Wiping out or lowering the 
11% increase on individuals that was 
voted in 1951. This part of the income 
tax law will expire Dec. 31, 1953, unless 
extended or amended. 

No revision of the general tax laws 
is expected. 
¢ Budget Balance—It’s really surprising 
how widespread the belief is that a tax 
cut is coming in the face of the cam- 
paign promises thus far of presidential 
candidates, Eisenhower and Stevenson. 
Both have offered relief only after the 
budget is balanced—and neither thinks 
that is close at hand. 

At Baltimore last week, this is what 
the two had to say: 

Eisenhower: “My sober conviction 
is that action along the lines I have 
indicated, in the absence of radical 
change in world conditions, will soon 
begin to reduce expenditures and elimi- 
nate the federal deficit. This is the 
first step toward tax reduction.” 
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Stevenson: “The government has got 
to keep itself just as close as possible 
to a pay-as-you-go tax standard. I shall 
not favor reducing taxes until we are 
getting in a dollar to every dollar that 
we spend.” é 

Of course, some months ago Eisen- 
hower talked vaguely about reducing 
taxes. Stevenson has acknowledged 
that tax burdens are extremely heavy, 
and that people are chafing under 
them. But nothing in the speeches of 
the candidates nor even in the Chicago 
platforms holds any more than the 
hope that someday taxes can be cut. 
¢ Lower Echelons—It is other poli- 
ticians—particularly congressmen who 
must get down closer to the wants of 
the voter than presidential candidates— 
who aren’t nearly so fond of the pay-as- 
you-go idea or fearful of inflation as the 
candidates seem to be. 

In 1947, the Republican 80th Con- 
gress began its drive to cut taxes at a 
time when the administration claim and 
the classic economic argument was: 
This is the time to reduce the war- 
caused debt; if we can’t do it in today’s 
prosperity, when can we? ; 

Finally, in 1948, the Republican Con- 
gress got the Knutson tax cut bill into 
law over Truman’s veto. Perhaps you 
can argue from this—and apparently a 
lot of people do—that if the Repub- 
licans win, taxes will come down. 

On the Democratic side, spokesmen 
such as Treasury Secretary Snyder and 
Democratic fund-raiser Beardsley Ruml 
say they don’t expect the excess profits 
tax to be extended next summer. Po- 
litical reality demands that if corpora- 
tions get this break, then the individual 
must have his, too—the 11% voted in 
1951. 
¢ Deficit—Such reductions will increase 
the deficit, unless there is a drastic cut 
in expenditures in 1953 and 1954. At 
today’s rates, the Treasury is running 
in the red—to the tune of around $10- 
billion by next June 30. Spending will 
continue to rise all through 1953—which 
includes half of fiscal 1954. So the 
deficit in the next 21 months can’t be 
expected to come down, and might 
even rise. 


These debt figures don’t seem to faze 
congressmen. They seem to be taking 
the same tack on mobilization-inspired 
taxes as they did last summer on mo- 
bilization-inspired price-wage controls. 
The 1952 defense production law is 
shot through with amendments soften- 
ing controls. 

So, why not cut taxes, if only a little 
bit? 

Lapsing of the excess profits tax 
would re. business by about $3.5-bil- 
lion a year. Reduction of the individual 
rates by 11% would give consumers 
between $2-billion and $3-billion. 

This would deprive the Treasury of 
about $6-billion in revenue, or about 
25% of the tax bite that has been voted 
since Korea. 

However, part of this might be made 
up by expansion of the economy; the 
Treasury usually underestimates income. 
¢ Recession—In any case, don’t leok for 
any further cuts beyond the $6-billion, 
unless recession fears really develop. 
That goes for the increased rates on cor- 
porations, and earlier increases on in- 
dividuals. It goes, to, for any revisions 
of the tax code. When you tamper with 
the technical provisions—with allow- 
ances, business deductions, excises—you 
lose revenue for the Treasury every time. 

The widespread publicity given the 
joint committee’s questionnaire has 
caused some confusion on this point. 
The 9,000 bankers, businessmen, econ- 
omists, and farm leaders who answered 
so far apparently think something hot 
is in the works. 

Committee director Colin Stam 
nasn’t heard from corporations, trade 
associations, and labor unions yet. Stam 
says the project is simply an effort to 
find out what the experts are thinking. 
He says the House Ways and Means 
Committee has no present plans for 
writing a revision bill. 
¢ New Men-Stam may be overlooking 
one thing. 

The next administration will be a new 
one, no matter which man wins the 
White House. A new administration 
will bring in a lot of eager men with a 
drive to straighten out and modernize 
government from stem to stern. You 
had this even when the Republicans 
won control of Congress in 1946. In 
1947, Roswell Magill was hired to bring 
in a tax revision program. 

The Knutson individual tax cutting 
bill took precedence over Magill’s pro- 
gram, and by the time the Republicans 
got around to his proposals, Truman 

ad won in 1948 and the Democrats 
resumed control of Congress. 

In 1953, Congress will be thinking 
only of individual and excess profits 
taxes; later it may get to tax revision. 
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Unveiled this week, it fires ordinary she it’s also... 
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ELEVEN-INCH cannon has a range of 20 mi., unparalleled mobility. 


The Gun to Lay Down an Atom Blast 
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MYSTERY of the atom bomb’s size is partly cleared at last. | 
War II 
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Turnover Time 


Labor market faces big- 
gest postwar churning as De- 
fense Dept. prepares to call 
up reservists, guardsmen. 


In the next nine months, the na- 
tion’s military needs are going to cause 
a greater churning about in the labor 
force than in any similar period since 
World War II. 

What’s more, a lot of pilots and other 
specialists now in the reserve and figur- 
ing themselves safe from recall are go- 
ing to be called up. 
¢ Million Men—That'’s the picture that 
emerges from Defense Dept. estimates. 
The department figures that over 1-mil- 
lion men will have been discharged in 
the fiscal year ending next June—a 
quarter-million over the previous year. 
The figure will tail off to something less 
than a million in the following fiscal 
year. 

For every man who leaves the service, 
there must be a replacement. But the 
in and out figures can’t be made to 
balance nicely. That’s because of the 
wholly unpredictable number of rein- 
listments, and of officers who will elect 
to remain on active duty. 

To fill the gaps, there will be high 
draft calls and a stepped-up drive for 
enlistees for the next two years. But 
that won’t be enough; about 100,000 
reservists and national guardsmen will 
have to be called up. The biggest pro- 
portion of the guardsmen and reservists 
will already have scen service in World 
War IT, though a few will be going on 
active duty for the first time since they 
signed up. ; 

Originally, the Pentagon had planned 
to give up recalling unwilling reserve 
officers and specialists. Now, though, a 
spokesman says the services are at the 
revolving-door stage. A lot of unwilling 
reservists will have to be released in the 
coming months; they must be replaced 
somchow. 
¢ Specialists—Since 1945, military units 
have been operating below full comple- 
ment, and training programs have not 
yet filled the pipelines. The more 
specialized the job and the more train- 
ing it requires, the more likely it is 
that a replacement will have to be fished 
cut of the reluctant reserve pool. 

Thus the Navy needs some 2,000 
multi-engine pilots below the rank of 
lieutenant commander and with ad- 
ministrative experience. Probably, it 
will have to scratch deeply to get them. 
The Marine Corps has already called 
up virtually all its fliers, and needs ex- 
perienced ground officers. The Air 
Force needs 4,700 reserve officers, 2,000 
of them pilots. It hopes to get them via 
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volunteer and Reserve Officer Training 
Corps programs, but may have to resort 
to involuntary recall. 

Apart from pilots, the Navy also 
needs experienced destroyer and mine 
sweeper commanding officers and execu- 
tive officers below the rank of com- 
mander, in addition to seasoned depart- 
ment heads like navigators and com- 
municators. 
¢ Calls—The draft itself is expected to 
continue monthly calls for 50,000 men 
26 and under until next summer. Then 


the figure should drop to 40,000 a 
month. No inroads are expected before 
next spring into the college student or 
dependency deferred men; after that 
anything can — 

As for officers, here’s a recall rule of 
thumb: You may be called up if it took 
a long time to train you, if you had 
about three years’ officer experience in 
your specialty, if you are below the 
rank of major, if you are under 38. And 
remember, three or more dependents 
don’t give you an automatic exemption. 


In Financial Undress... 


@ Sen. Nixon emerges as the hand-to-mouth type. 
He's underinsured and overmortgaged. 


@ Sen. Sparkraan is well-to-do, a saver who is cau- 


tious in investing his reserves. 


@ Gov. Stevenson is wealthy, willing to take a risk 
with his investments, but too busy to play the market. 


Two weeks ago the presidential cam- 
paign took an unprecedented turn when 
the news of Sen. Nixon’s $18,000 fund 
broke in the newspapers. Since then, 
three of the four major candidates have 
made public the details of their personal 
financial condition; the fourth will do 
so within a few days. 

Quite apart from any political sig- 
nificance, this results in a rare and fas- 
cinating look at three significant men 
in financial undress. 

The basic fact that emerges from 
even a cursory examination of the state- 
ments so far made public is that the 
three men are just about as different, in 
their financial condition and in their 
financial attitude, as three men can be. 
And it’s almost certain that Gen. Eisen- 
hower’s statement will reveal still a 
fourth pattern. 

Here’s a brief look at the first three, 
in the order of their appearance: 
¢ Richard Nixon—Sen. Nixon reveals 
himself as a relatively poor man, heavily 
in debt. If he were to die tomorrow, his 
wife would have little or nothing, might 
even find herself in the red. 

Nixon’s assets today include an 
equity of $21,000 in his $41,000 home 
in Washington, an equity of perhaps 
$5,000 in his home in California 
(there’s a mortgage of $10,000 on it, 
and he says it cost him $13,000; it’s 
probably worth more now), a car worth 
perhaps $1,000, and a cocker spaniel. 

His life insurance consists of a GI 
policy (presumably $10,000) and a 
$4,000 commercial policy on which he 
has borrowed $500, probably fairly close 
to its cash value. 

His debts include the $20,000 mort- 
gage on the Washington house, the 


$10,000 mortgage on the one in Cali- 
fornia, the $500 loan on his insurance 
policy, $4,500 owed to a Washington 
bank, and $3,500 owed to his parents. 

Over-all, Nixon gives the picture of 
a man who has never had much, has 
never been able to save much, and has 
lived fairly close to his income. 
¢ John Sparkman—Sen. Sparkman, 
Nixon’s opposite number, presents an 
exactly opposite financial picture. He 
also started with nothing, but there his 
similarity to Nixon ends abruptly. He 
has “always believed in saving, even on 
a low income,” has endeavored, ever 
since he first started to carn money, to 
set aside at least 10% of his income 
every year. 

“Nobody,” Sparkman told a reporter 
during the press conference, “will be- 
lieve what a Scotsman I am.” 

He is today a fairly wealthy man, 
worth perhaps $80,000 to $90,000. 
(The fact that he was already carning 
good money in the days of low federal 
income taxes helped.) The assets which 
make up this sum include: an equity 
of $25,000 in a $35,000 home in 
Washington; a home in Alabama worth 
perhaps $10,000 today (it cost $4,500 
to build in 1927); shares in an invest- 
ment trust worth $10,000; government 
savings bonds with a face value of 
$20,000; a farm that cost $3,000 and 
is worth perhaps $5,000 today; about 
$4,000 in cash; two cars worth perhaps, 
$1,500; and the present cash value, 
whatever it may be, of $50,000 in life 
insurance. 

He also has a $675 stock interest in a 
Birmingham company which has never 
paid any dividends. Aside from that, 
he says, “I have never bought a share 
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of stock or a bond and have never had 
a broker’s account.” 

His only debt appears to be the 
mortgage on his Washington home— 
originally $20,000, now paid off down 
to about $10,000. He bought the house 
in 1947, when he was forced to move 
from a rented apartment and, he says, 
found it was cheaper to buy a house 
and meet the payments than to rent 
a house in Washington. 

So the picture Sparkman gives is one 
of a frugal man and an ultraconserva- 
tive investor whose entire interest is in 
safety of principal to the exclusion of 
income and possible capital gains. 
¢ Adlai Stevenson—Gov. Stevenson is a 
wealthy man. He is a typical business- 
man in that he believes in making his 
money work for him. Unlike Spark- 
man, he has an eve on the income his 
investments yield and is willing to take 
a moderate risk to get it. 

Stevenson made no public statement 
of assets and liabilities, but his income 
tax returns for the past 10 vears show 
that he is close to the millionaire class. 
Dividend income last vear came to 
$46,000, which suggests a value of 
something like $900,000 for his stocks 
alone (assuming a 5% vield). In addi- 
tion, he owns a few bonds. some oil 
leases in Kansas, a couple of farms, and 
1 fairly elaborate house in Libertvville, 
Ill. (It rents for $7,800 a year.) 

Iwo things are striking about Stev- 
enson’s investments: 
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¢ His holdings are concentrated in 
stocks. His income from interest has 
never been more than a few hundred 
dollars in the past 10 years. 
¢ He has probably done less switch- 
ing and shuffling of his holdings than 
most investors of equal wealth. He 
shows few capital gains or losses on 
his tax returns 
His stock holdings seem to add up 
to a well-diversified “‘businessman’s 
portfolio.” It’s a little hard to tell 


@ Cities dropping rent control 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco 
ILLINOIS 
COLORADO 
Denver 
CONNECTICUT Gary 
New Haven 
Waterbury IOWA 
DELAWARE D 
Wilmington 
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GEORGIA 


Atlanta 


Chicago 
INDIANA 


South Bend 


Moines 


= Cities contini 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 


h 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Fall River 
New Bedford 


ing rent control 


Somerville 
Springfield 
Worcester 


Oo ; MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 








because, although Stevenson lists the 
companies in which he owns stock, he 
has not made public the amount of 
his investments in cach of them. The 
portfolio includes a life insurance com- 
pany preferred; bank stocks, both com- 
mon and preferred; a wide range of 
industrials including some blue chips, 





Rent Control: Some Take 


some growth stocks, some semispecula- 
tive issues; a couple of utilities; and 
stock in a couple of closely held cor- 
porations, such as the Bloomington 
(IIl.) newspaper, the Daily Pantagraph. 

What emerges is the picture of a 
wealthy man who fundamentally as- 
sumes that the country is in the midst 
of a period of long-run expansion. He 
is playing for income and growth rather 
than for safety (hence the concentra- 
tion on stocks to the practical exclusion 
of bonds). But he is too busy to do 
much switching or updating in his 
portfolio. 
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Apartments like these in San Francisco are a common sight in some cities. 
In general, these are the cities that have decided against controls. 
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c7 Cities dropping rent control 


MISSOURI NEW YORK 
Kansas City OHIO 
St. Louis Akron 

NEW JERSEY Cincinnati 
Camden Cleveland 
Elizabeth Columbus 
Jersey City Dayton 
Newark Toledo 
Paterson Youngstown 
Trenton 


@ Cities continuing rent control 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Scranton 

Reading 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 

TENNESSEE 
Memphis 


Nashville 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 








Some Leave It 


On ‘Tuesdav of this week, amid 
screams of both joy and despair, fed- 
cral rent controls died in all non-critical 
U.S. housing areas that decided to do 
without them. Congress had put it up 
to the individual municipalities: If 
you aren't in a defense area where hous- 
ing is Classified as critical, and if the 
Office of Rent Stabilization doesn’t hear 
from vou to the contrary, we'll assume 
you want no more federal control and 
drop vou from the list. The deadline 
for letting ORS know was midnight, 
Sept. 30. 

When the dust had started to settle 
by midweek, ORS reported that about 
30% of eligible major cities had de 
cided to shuck controls. This lcaves 
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price decisions on some 2-million rental 
units (apartments, rented houses, and 
the like) up to landlords and tenants. 
¢ Tenants’ Market—The immediate as- 
sumption might be that rents will shoot 
up now that the lid is off. But this isn’t 
necessarily true. Scouring the country 
last week to find out just what the rent 
situation is in big U.S. cities, and 
what's likely to happen where controls 
have been lifted, BUSINESS WEEK rc 
porters turned up this fact: Almost 
without exception, the cities that have 
voted to shed controls (see map) are 
the cities where it’s pretty much a 
tenants’ market 

Apartments in these cities are easy 
to get. The old World War II story of 


defense workers’ families camping in 
the parks is a thing of the past. In some 
cases, big new apartment houses are 
standing three-quarters empty (picture, 
p- 32). In a situation like that, rents 
won't go up much—if at all. Some 
cities, in fact, expect them to go down 

What's happening, actually, is that a 
wartime trend is beimg reversed. rom 
about 1940 to 1945, people moved to 
the cities in droves. Now, they're mov 
ing back to the outlving suburbs and 
tural areas (BW—Dec.22’51,p73). The 
people who staved in cities can take 
their choice of the many new apartment 
and rental housing developments that 
have been built since the war. 
¢ Landlords’ Market—In most of the 
cities that decided to stay under the 
federal wing, the story is altogether 
different. Here, apartments are at a 
premium —especially in the medium and 
lower rental brackets. Rents have 
squeezed up to the ORS ceilings. City 
officials are afraid that if the ccilings 
were taken awav, rents would blow sky 
high. (The same is true of New York 
State, which has its own control law 
and is independent of ORS.) 

These areas give various reasons for 
the shortage of apartments. Some of 
them blame slum clearance projects 
that have torn down housing without 
replacing it. Others blame high con 
struction costs, which have kept builders 
in these particular areas from putting 
up enough new housing. In other cases, 
there is cnough defense industry around 
—even though the city isn’t officially a 
“critical” area—to keep the population 
bigger than normal. 
¢ Vacancy Ratio—In figuring out 
whether or not to stav under controls, 
one yardstick cities have used has been 
the socalled vacancy ratio. This is 
simply the number of vacant, available 
rental units as against the total number 
of units. If the ratio is low—that is, if 
there are few vacant apartments—it 
means that rental housing is in high 
demand. From this real estate men 
figure that a normal ratio is about 5% 

As vou might expect, the cities that 
have voted to drop controls are the ones 
where the ratio is high. Atlanta, Ga., 
for instance, reports a ratio of about 
5%. Chicago, on the other hand, is 
keeping controls: Its ratio is only .7%. 
¢ Decontrol Faction—Almost all cities, 
whether they voted to keep controls or 
shed them, were alike in one respect 
this month: Arguments for and against 
controls were loud and bitter. But aside 
from that, each city had its own pat 
ticular problems, its own reasons for 
voting the way it did. Here are the 
stories of some major cities in the 
decontrol group: 

Seattle was a battleground; landlords 
and real estate men, who wanted con- 
trols dropped, lined up against labor 
unions, who didn’t. The Seattle Apart- 
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ment Owners Assn. cited these figures 
to back up its claim that apartments 
are in plentiful supply: In the first half 
of 1950, landlords and real estate men 
placed 28,675 classified ads; in the first 
half of 1951, 39,976; in the first half 
of 1952, 43,050. Now that controls are 
off, Seattle businessmen have set up a 
“Fair Rent Committee” to supervise 
voluntary controls. 

Atlanta, with a normal vacancy ratio, 
can also count 7,000 empty houses. 
These were originally built for sale, but 
no one is buying them. Atlanta busi- 
nessmen figure they will soon be offered 
for rent, thus jacking up the ratio— 
perhaps to a point higher than normal. 

Detroit businessmen figure it this 
way: Controls are off now, and rents 
should go up about 10%. When that 
happens, a lot of well-to-do families 
will move out of their apartments and 
buy houses. That will boost the 
vacancy ratio, and rents will come down 
again. 
¢ Control Faction—Here is what hap- 
= d in some big cities that decided to 
eep controls: 

St. Louis was the scene of a near-riot. 
At a city hall meeting, a real estate man 
said that everyone who wanted to keep 
controls was a Communist. ‘This 
aroused the ire of a labor leader, who 
whacked the real estate man with his 
briefcase. Police intervened in time to 
prevent a mass fist-fight. St. Louis re- 
ports very few vacancies in low and 
medium rent brackets. 

Columbus, Ohio, was likewise the 
scene of some boisterous goings-on. A 
minister who spoke in favor of controls 
was heckled so unmercifully that he had 
to sit down. Previously, two men had 
committed suicide; police said it was 
because thev couldn't find anvwhere to 
live. Finally, Washington decided the 
issue: ORS told Columbus that if it 
didn’t vote for controls, it would be de- 
clared a critical area and put under con- 
trols anyway. (Much the same thing 
happened to Denver; it was declared 
critical at the last minute.) 

Cleveland reports a vacancy ratio of 
but 5%. In some cases, five and six- 
room apartments are being divided into 
two separate apartments. 
¢ Clue to the Future—Some cities pe- 
titioned ORS for decontrol back in 
1950 and 1951. In their experience 
since then may lie some clues for cities 
that decontrolled this week. 

Los Angeles, for instance, went off 
controls in 1950. Since then, its 
vacancy ratio has climbed up to around 
7%. Landlords have to offer all kinds 
of inducements to get tenants in the 
door. Austin, Tex., is a similar case: 
John E. Harrison, head of a big Austin 
realty firm, estimates rents have been 
cut 10% in the past two years. Says 
Harrison: “We need something to 
boost rent, not cut it down.” 
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Is the Brass Losing Out? 


The services aren't admitting it, but there are signs 
they may yet rejigger their aircraft buying plans as the 


civilians recommend. 


Civilian mobilization officials are 
claiming a victory in their fight with the 
military brass over aircraft procurement. 
If they're right—and the military don’t 
admit they are—they’ve accomplished 
something close to a miracle. 

Since the days of the Continental 
Amy, civilians in government have 
been demanding a voice in procurement 
of munitions. Their objective: to get at 
least a measure of efficiency and econ- 
omy into what is necessarily an enor- 
mously wasteful business. 

e A Shock—During the current mobili 
zation no one gave the military much 
of an argument until recently. Early in 
Julv, Defense Production Administra- 
tion’s Aircraft Production Board tossed 


< 


New President for Ward 


I'he counting house took over official 
control at Montgomery Ward last week 


when Controller Edmund A. Krider 
(above) stepped up to be the company’s 
fourth president in a dozen years. As 
Krider replaced Stuart S. Ball, his as- 
sistant, H. S. Kambestad also moved up 
to treasurer, with the resignation of 
Arthur B. Cahill. 

Ihe changes are only the latest in 
a long line of managerial shuffles un- 
der board chairman Sewell Avery (BW 
—Sep.27'52,p60); Ward alumni say the 
move to counting house control began 
in 1948, when Krider moved up to vice- 
president and controller. 


a bombshell into the laps of Air Force 
and Navy plane buyers. This was the 
so-called Campbell report, presented by 
acting APB chairman, William L. 
Campbell (BW—Sep.27’52,p23). 

The Campbell report charged the two 
services with wastefulness in virtually 
every phase of its procurement of fighter 
and bomber plan 
¢ Nothing but the Best—Most sensa- 
tional recommendation demand 
that the two ser top ordering sev- 
cral different planes to perform identical 
missions. Instead, APB urged, they 
should select the t available and con- 
centrate on producing the plane of their 
choice. APB followed this up with a 
recommended list of planes. 

From the day they received the 
Campbell report, Navy and Air Force 
sources have been pooh poohing it. 

Behind the however, the serv 
ices—especially the Air Force—have been 
quictly mending some of the most glar 
ing holes pointed out by APB. 

(1) The Campbell report blasted the 
ck-up boards—groups 
of service repre tatives who pass on a 
nonflying model bef new aircraft 
goes into product APB charges these 
somet imbered 60 mem 
iths trying to reach 


Was a 


unwieldiness of n 
re a 


groups 
bers and took 
a unanimous ad on 

Now Air F% nock-up boards have 
been streamlined 1 dozen or less 
members 

(2) APB pointed 
turers med of 
inspection grou ily after 
had gone thr higl 


ut that manufa 
reports by 
such report 
han 


turer might 


were 


her military 
nels. That meant a manufa 
fret for week 

Now the Air For has 
cedure for notifying the 
immediateh 

(3) APB urged the services to cancel 
et engines—Westing- 

urtiss-Wright’s J-65— 
lding up their produc- 
broken quickly. 

J-40 has been tested 
ipparently is ready for 
» Defense Department 
expediters have been helping to clear 
up difficulties on the ]-65. 

Some Air Force and Navy spokesmen 
still insist they making no serious 
ders for either aircraft or 

lines suggested by 

ircely had time to do 

ometime next year, the 

predict, there will be 
in contracts. 


set up a pro 
manufacturer 


orders for tw 
house’s J-40 and ¢ 
if bottleneck 
tion could not b 
Since then, th 
successfully and 
production. 1 


changes in 0 
ale ng 


engines 
APB. They’v 
so yet. But 

civilian mobilizer 
significant changs 
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Close-up of Allen- Sion control panel. Note compactness of 
panel .. . neat wiring. 


Rockford uyprautic sorter 
operated by an Allen-Bradley Control Panel 


. 
This Rockford Hydraulic Slotter is a worthy contrihutor to our ; 

defense production. Hydraulic drive and feeds are infinitely vari- 

able in specified ranges. Tables have rotary, transverse, and lon- 

gitudinal hydraulic feed. This quality machine tool is operated 

by an Allen-Bradley control panel. An Allen-Bradley pendant 

push button station with wide arc of movement gives the oper- 

ator complete machine control from any working position. 


Allen-Bradley electric motor controls are reliable companions. Pendant Type Bulletin 709 
Their simple design guarantees millions of trouble free opera- Control Station Solenoid Starter 
tions. Double break, silver alloy contacts require no maintenance. 

These are valuable selling points in promoting your machine 
tools. Use the 40 years of Allen-Bradley experience to contribute 
to the design superiority of your motorized products. 


ano Res , Is -_  — : Bulletin 800T Oiltight Push 
Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. etiee ead Gitacane Swiech 
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Green light on 


Highly concentrated impurities in the boiler water had contaminated yoke cd 
iTiies to 


the steam. A frothy foam formed, carrying this contamination over 34 Hol 

. 3 p> | 
into the lines, depositing it, forming scale and fouling equipment. of Miles S] 
But Dearborn laboratories had developed a patented anti-foam treat- a er 
ment, permitting efficient boiler operation with high solids concentra- scauisit | 

- . . . . : 
tion, controlling foaming and preventing contaminating carry-over (BW—Jul.19 
into lines. Today, in thousands of boiler rooms, Dearborn Engineers 
have successfully demonstrated how Dearborn Polyamide Anti-Foams A $15-million an 
Dean Milk ( 
dairies and Nat 
cedlv_ fixing 
Chicago 
court for $1 





economically prevent this common boiler ailment. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Plaza . Chicago 54, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Dearborn Chemical Company, Lid, 2454 Dundas St, W, Toronto 9 


Know Your 
Dearborn Ad-rate boost 
Engineer Publishing Cc 
: page rate for 
This is but another way that P $13.7 
Dearborn water treatment and ost from ’ 
rust preventives can save you Holiday 
time and money. Whether you . 
operate anoil wellor a pipe line, THE LEADER IN e 
an industrial or processing plant, 4 . . et, 
WATER TREATM ENT AND Electronic-brain maker, ( mputel 


eo railroad or steamship line, hc 
your Dearborn Engineer can searcn orp., Will | most of its stock 
help you. Call on him without RUST PREVENTIVES to National Cash Register Co., if the 
obligation. court approves. 
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i. a recent survey conducted by DESIGN NEWS Magazine, 

trade publication for the design-engineering field, 705 design en- 

gineers were asked to list the gear manufacturers they would 
Helical consider when specifying or buying special gears. Of the 

several hundred gear manufacturers in the United States, 


Worm The Cincinnati Gear Company was among the first five most 
: often mentioned in all categories—and second among firms 
Herringbone | producing custom made gears exclusively. And when you realize 
that these “first five’ firms received over 50 percent of all the 


Internal igs 
mentions, the results become even more impressive. The 


* Coniflex Bevel Cincinnati Gear Company actually received many, many times 
the number of mentions given many other firms having 
Spiral Bevel considerably larger production capacities. Such popularity and 
; F industry-wide acceptance can only be the result of the constant 
Spline Shaft striving for perfection that has marked The Cincinnati Gear 
Company's long history—a history of custom craftsmanship of 
quality gears since 1907. To those design engineers who named 
The Cincinnati Gear Company in the DESIGN NEWS 
survey—as well as in their orders and specifications—our 
thanks! And to those design engineers who are unfamiliar with 
our company or our product—we invite your inquiry. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Cincinnati GEAR CO. ny 











“Gears...Good Gears only” yy THE CINCINNATI GEAR COMPANY 


Wooster Pike and Mariemont Ave. e Cincinnati 27, Ohio 














"YOU MADE IT FOR ME, DADDY ?” 


Yes, he made it for Jimmy without any family, who are assured of his support. Liberty Mutual’ Hu 
help . . . though one of his arms is artificial But there are other gains. His employer which also includes I istrial Engineering 
and the other seriously crippled. benefits from the services of an experienced and Hygiene t 

He made the toy at the Liberty Mutual man, and from a reduction in insurance safer, 
Rehabilitation Center. The doctors sent costs when disability is reduced. And the 
him there after months in the hospital, whole 


anics program, 


ial working conditions 
Industrial Preventive Medicine to 
help men and women work more effec- 
nation gains when a productive tively, and outstanding Claims Medical 
following an accident at work that man- worker is returned to employment. Service. 
gled both of his arms. He didn’t go to the Rehabilitation is just one 
Center to learn toy making; that was 


Humanics brings together all 
phase of activities for preventing accidents, and for 
reducing disability and loss when ac- 


just the last part of a long course of ee —_-- cidents occur 


training in the use of his arms. Now he Would you ce to know how 


has done a lot more: he has gone back Humanics has helpe ther employers 
to work and is earning a regular living reduce the cost of Workmen's Com- 
again ...supporting Jimmy and Mom pensation Insurance and _ increase 
and himself like any able-bodied man. LI BERTY 4 MUTUAL production? Write for the booklet, 

When a badly injured worker is re- INSURANCE COMPANY “‘Humanics.”’ Just look in your Tele- 
habilitated, the greatest benefit is to HOME OFFICE: BOSTON phone Directory for the nearest 


the man himself, who is helped to Liberty Mutual Office, or write to 
return to normal living, and to his We work to keep you safe 175 Berkeley St., Boston 17, Mass. 








* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS *® 
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The Democrats are worried. One month ago, they figured Stevenson 
had it in the bag. Many Republicans agreed. Truman’s “help” was 
scorned. He was counted a liability, because of Korea, corruption and 
communism. Now it’s different. You have the spectacle of a party 20 
years in power out fighting for its life. No holds are barred. 


Polls now put Eisenhower ahead. His margin is short, inconclusive. 
But it’s a gain, over the convention season, when Stevenson was tops. 

Nixon is turning out O.K. His fund at first appeared a calamity. But 
the VP nominee has capitalized on this affair—so far. 

And Ike is pulling the crowds, not only in the Republican strongholds, 
but also in citadels of the solid South. 


Stevenson’s camp shows discouragement. There’s no mood of sur- 
render; far from it. But the early post-convention cockiness is gone. 

Truman’s current whistle-stopping is welcomed. As recently as Labor 
Day, it was felt help from the chief executive might backfire. Now, the 
hope is that Truman will build up down-the-line support which hasn’t been 
rallied by the well-turned Stevenson phrases. 

Money for Stevenson is short. His big foreign policy pronouncement 
at Louisville, Ky., was only broadcast locally. He didn’t have the cash for 
a national hook-up. (His press experts slipped up on this one, too. They 
released his financial statement at the same time and it blanketed his 
toughest attack against Eisenhower on foreign policy matters.) 


The Republican record in Congress will be the target from here on. 
Truman capitalized on it in 1948. He’s playing it hard in current talks. 
And Stevenson is taking it up, too. Note Stevenson’s Ft. Dodge address: 
Most Republicans opposed continuing the high level farm price supports, 
90% of parity, while Eisenhower now promises even higher future supports. 
Truman, meantime, endeavors to show Eisenhower up as a stooge—a good 
general but ignorant of the issues of the day and a captive of special 
interests, which, he says, run the Republican party. 


Stevenson will be pushed more left as the campaign goes on. He’s out 
to win and (aides tell us this) is studying how Truman did it in 1948. 

He’s trimming on earlier stands on issues. Take the Taft-Hartley act. 
Before his nomination, Stevenson saw little wrong with the labor law. 
Now, he wants it repealed. The CIO and AFL supported him for this. 
Another example is FEPC. To Stevenson, it’s no longer a local government 
problem. He’s leaning to national legislation as the answer to discrimina- 
tion. 

The South is a brake on how far left he goes as a campaigner. Steven- 
son needs the southern vote. He feels sure he will get the South, with 
the possible exception of Florida and Texas. But he has to watch his non- 
South promises. Men who think like S. C.’s Byrnes have influence. 


It’s a close race, with many votes undecided. The polls agree on this 
point. So do the latest checks made by the two political parties. Ike’s 
lead is insecure. A slip could wash it out. The Democrats know it. That 
makes the maneuverings in the next four weeks all-important. 


Korea is a key issue. Voters ask, “Why don’t we get it over with?” 
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The war is into its third year. Casualties now exceed the 100,000 mark. 
A new, dramatic move may be needed to meet political criticism. 

So is communism in government. And Truman is finding it difficult to 
play down Red infiltration of key agencies when a top notch official such as 
Gen. Bedell Smith says commies should be looked for in his own agency 
—the ultra-secret Central Intelligence Agency. 

Next comes corruption. Political writers find it high on the list of 
complaints voters have against the Administration. Many voters who were 
with Truman in 1948 now are switching to Ike, because of the scandals. 


Can Ike hold his edge and win? There’s no certainty on this question. 
Truman is waging a campaign on fear, patterned after his 1948 coup. He’s 
telling the farmer that only the Democrats will hold his prices up. And 
he’s telling housewives that only the Democrats will stabilize living costs. 
Good jobs at big wages, big production and good profits depend on the 
Democrats, he claims. A switch, he warns, might mean depression. 

* 

Tax cuts are ahead, no matter who wins in November (page 29) 
and you can be almost certain just where they will come. 

Odds favor an end to the excess profits tax next summer. This was 
a temporary levy when it was enacted after Korea—and the law wil! expire 
June 30. Barring a bigger war on new war scares, Congress probably will 
let this tax go off the books on schedule. 

Individual income tax cuts are probable, too. The last post-Korea 


hike also expires next year—Dec. 31. Again, this means that Congress 
must act to keep them up. Otherwise, every taxpayer gets an 11% cut. 


Proposals for tax revisions are pouring in. Thus far, they have come 
to the Joint Committee on Taxation; most of them from individuals and 
small businessmen seeking relief. 

But revision is a year or more away. Congressional experts fee! that 
no matter who wins in November, a general rewriting of the tax laws will 
have to wait until revenue needs decline. 


Whether there’s a coal strike is up to Washington. John L. Lewis 
this week got acceptance from the Southern soft coal producers of the 
$1.90 per day pay raise earlier agreed to by Northern operators. The 
settlement now must be passed on by the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Oct. 15 is the deadline. That’s when the raise, which punches a new 
hole in the wage ceiling, is supposed to start. Unless the wage board has 
O.K.’d it by then, Lewis threatens to pull a walkout. There’s little doubt 
that the board will approve the raise. The Administration doesn’t want 
an election-season coal strike. 


A business slide, a readjustment, is taken for granted, once defense 
has ceased to be a production stimulant. Most thinking among government 
and private economic forecasters is that it will show up sometime in 1953, 
probably in the spring or summer. But the consensus is that it will not 
be severe, compared with past depressions. The feeling is that no matter 
which political party is in power, Washington will prime the pump to 
stop any severe let-down in business. 
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Can you top this? 


Here’s a manufacturing story that's 


really a “topper”! Its the story of 
Vibrin plastic and what it did for this 


jaunty Jaguar convertible. 


Vibrin polyesters, combined with 
glass fibers, made possible a custom 
with new 


strength, new lightness, and new du 


built, detachable hard top 


Z 


rability. And at relatively low ce 
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Division of UN 
BRANCHES: Akron e¢ Bost 


New York e Philadelphia IN CANADA: Na 
MARVINOL®. vinyl resins ¢ KRALASTIC @ st 
Rubber Chemicals 


Reclaimed Rubber e 
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ED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Synthetic Rubber e 


So light (only 21 Ibs.) it’s no job at 
all to put it on or take it off — in just 


three minutes! 


So strong you just can’t dent it! This 
Vibrin laminate springs right back 
into shape after a blow that would 


ruin any ordinary top. 


So tough it lasts the life of the car! 
Just refuses to rust or rot, or be both- 


ered by weather in any way. 


And soundproof, too! This Vibrin 


top deadens road and engine noises to 


Conn 


. eo Men NAME 
ga I a, Onta 
opolyn ¢ VIBRIN® polyester 


Agricultural 


Naugatuck Chemical Plastics 


Nougatuck 


Without charge 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


give a ride that’s quict as a whisper 


Good news for Jaguar owners? 


You bet! 


And even better news for 
manufacturers. Because this unusual 
new reinforced plastic has a way of 
making all sorts of products better 
than they ever were. Needn’'t tell you 
it will pay you to see how Naugatuck’s 
Vibrin can help your product. Why 


not send us the coupon below, today? 
Glass par 


Costa Mesa, California 


Manufactured hy Company, 


510 Elm Street 


Division, 


Connecticut 


send technical data for these 





PICTURE COURTESY OF MACK MOTOR TR 


UDVLITE EQUIPMENT 
ELECTROPLATES "REINS" 
FOR MODERN MULES” 


Udylite Full Automatic Plating Machine is used at Ross 
Geor and Tool Company plant, Lafayette, Indiana. 


ROSS GEAR AND TOOL COMPANY USES UDYLITE EQUIPMENT 
TO PLATE STEERING GEAR PARTS FOR MACK TRUCKS 


The old work mule has been put out to pasture, his place 
taken by powerful, rugged motor trucks which can go 
and faster. Endurance is a 


anyplace the mule could 
breakdowns cost 


premium with these huge vehicies 
money and precious tifne. 


Moving parts in these modern “mules” must be protected 
against wear and tear with a surface as tough as the jobs 
these trucks must do. So Ross Gear and Tool Company, 
suppliers of steering gears for Mack Motor Truck Cor- 


PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING... 


TESTED SOLUTIONS © TAILORED EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL IN METAL FINISHING 
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Udylite 
finish at 


and pre- 


poration, plates cams and bearing races 
methods and machines. This assures a unif 
minimum cost in materials and manpower 
vents surface scoring of these vital parts 
Ask your Udylite Technical Man about other examples 
where Udylite is helping build better, 
products. Or write direct to The Udylite ¢ 
Detroit 11, Michigan, for complete det on how 
Udylite can help your firm in metal finishing operations. 
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Sales 


@ After a months-long slump, the television business 


is starting to perk up. People are buying again. 
@ The upswing is due partly to the fact that it's fall— 


traditionally the best TV season. But there are longer-range, 


more permanent causes behind it. 


@ To a lot of people this looks like the beginning of a 


three- or four-year boom. By 1956, perhaps 40-million sets 


will have been sold. 


Television manufacturers and distrib- 
utors are pinching themselves this 
week, business is so good. For months, 
they have been moaning that the bot- 
tom of the market had dropped out. 
Now, they think, the bottom is going 
up like an express elevator. 

Best evidence of the upswing in tele- 
vision sales is at the manufacturing 
level, but many retailers are wearing 
broad smiles, too. The talk in the busi- 
ness is of possible shortages, rather 
than surpluses, with inventories at rock- 
bottom levels. Even Wall Street is 
feeling the enthusiasm; there’s a flurry 
of activity, and prices on TV stocks 
are climbing. 
¢ Rosy Picture—To find out just how 
good I'V business is, BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters talked this week with manu- 
facturers, distributors, and dealers 
throughout the country. The rosiest 
picture was painted by producers. 

DuMont reports production up 
sharply; its New Jersey plant, it says, is 
operating on a six-day weck. Philco is 
adding night shifts. The radio-T'V di- 
vision of Westinghouse says its Pennsyl- 
vania plant is working on an overtime 
basis with record employment and pro- 
duction up over a comparable 
period in 1951. General Electric savs 
it’s producing to capacity. Crosley savs 
recent deliveries have been up 82% over 
a similar period in 1951. Its dealers 
have been on allocations for months. 

On the retail level, the picture is 
spotty but—in general—still good. More 
important, sets are selling not only in 
such virgin markets as Denver and 
Portland (page 170) where new sta- 
tions are going into operation, but in 
“saturated” areas as well. Such old TV 
cities as Boston, Cincinnati, Svra- 
cuse, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 
report that business is healthy. “A vear 
ago we were in trouble and making 
deals to clear out our inventory,” says 
one Cincinnati dealer. “Now it’s just 


s-co 
We 
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the opposite.” From all indications, 
the pickup started in August. 

An even more accurate tipoff on 
how nationwide retail, television sales 
are doing comes from a large chain 
store outfit. It says its national TV 
sales are up 40% to 50% over last year. 
¢ Background Note—Somce retailers 
temper their enthusiasm with caution. 
They've been burnt before and don’t 
want to repeat. Many of them are 
keeping inventories down to rock bot- 
tom, working on hand-to-mouth or 
“comfortable” levels. A few are plainly 
skeptical of all the hoopla stirred up 
by the big makers. “After all, when 
business is twice as good as nothing, 
that isn’t much of a change,” a Chicago 
dealer points out. 
¢ Trend—The TV sales pattern, except 
for boom cities like Denver and Port- 
land follows a definite trend. Every- 
body—appliance store, department store, 
and furniture store—is getting a hunk 
of the business. Demand for line lead- 
ers (the lowest-priced models) is heavy, 
but buving is across the board, right 
through to the swanky $500-and-over 
sets. 
¢ Causes—Why the boom? Manufac- 
turers and retailers can think of so 
many reasons that they run out of fin- 
gers counting them up. As they see it, 
the most important ones are: 

¢ New markets. Now that the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
freeze is off, two new stations have 
already gone into operations, and oth- 
ers will soon follow suit. This will 
open up fast new markets for TV 
sales. Many distributors and dealers 
are getting in stock now in anticipation 
of sales in these new areas. 

¢ Spreading-out of existing mar- 
kets. With better quality sets on the 
market and some old TV stations hik- 
ing their transmitter power, consumers 
living in television fringe areas can 
now get good reception. This group, 


Tune In on a Brighter Future 


too, is now coming in the market. 
¢ More trade-ins. In the past, the 
replacement market has been dead. 
Now dealers report that customers are 
coming in to get new, larger-screen 
models. Ranged along with this is an 
increase in two-set families. Some 
families now keep one set in the living 
room, another in a bedroom or den. 

e The time of year. Fall is nor- 
mally the big season for T'V sales any- 
way. Add to this the fact a World 
Series and football season are coming 
up, along with a hot election campaign, 
and you have something few potential 
buyers can resist. Heavy T'V advertis- 
ing is giving many buyers the final 
push. 

¢ Prices. Some buyérs are coming 
in the market because they feel that 
prices are now “right.” To help give 
the buyer this feeling, some TV manu 
facturers who had stayed out of the 
lower-priced market are now moving in. 
DuMont is one example; it now has a 
table model priced under $200. An- 
other factor is that many buyers think 
prices have just about hit the bottom. 
If they don’t buy soon, they figure, 
they'll be up against higher price 
tags later on. Admiral has already an- 
nounced a price hike. This may be the 
tipoff to other manufacturers—and to 
consumers. 
¢ Shortages—Although business pros- 
pects look rosy, manufacturers have 
plenty of headaches. Many think there 
will be shortages by Christmas. Some 
of the shortages, they say, will be due 
to the fact that production can’t keep 
up with demand. Other shortages will 
crop up because most parts suppliers 
have lagged behind the big assembler- 
manufacturers in expanding production. 
Some parts are already getting scarce: 
kinescope tubes, tuners, and certain 
types of cabinet. Especially scarce are 
ultra high frequency tuners. 

But the problem of parts shortages 
and lagging suppliers should be at most 
a temporary headache. The long-term 
outlook is glowing. TV production this 
year is expected to top 5-million sets. 
And with about 740 applications for 
TV stations now pending before FCC, 
and dozens of new stations plan- 
ning to go into operation in 1953, the 
sky is the limit to many TV business- 
men. By the end of this year there will 
be an estimated 20-million TV sets in 
the U.S. Dr. Allen B. DuMont, presi- 
dent and director of DuMont Labora- 
tories, Inc., estimates that 40-million 
sets will have been sold by 1956. 
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Why did you hire a 
receptionist with a friendly smile? 


Undoubtedly because you knew her friendly smile would be an 
asset to your business, serving as a company welcome to all who call. 
Just as her smile creates an atmosphere of friendliness for your 
company, so can the Christmas cards you send. And this year with 
the new Hallmark Christmas Cards designed especially for men 
and business firms, you'll find it takes but little time. 

Simply visit the store that features Hallmark Cards. Ask to see the 
Hallmark Album for Men containing Christmas cards for men 
and business firms. In a matter of minutes you can select the card you 
want imprinted with your name. Select from a wide variety of 
Christmas cards designed with dignity and good taste— 
confident in the knowledge that to everyone, everywhere, the 
Hallmark on the back of a card means, 

“You cared enough to send the. very best!” 


Neh 
Hallmark 
Canda- 


“When you care enough to send the very best” 
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A venerable trade mark i new owner 
Iselin-Jeffcrson Co Inc., New York 
textile merchants, b t from William 
Pinell the “Sell Repent” slogan 
that Fred Butterf * Co. brought 
from England in | Old John Pres 
ton, whose picture a yanies the slo 
gan, was an 18th tury textile man 
who believed that fast turnover was 
better than a high | 

° 
Home freezer sal racing. Appli 
ance producers I t t freezer dol 
lar volume is now than one-third 
of refrigerator vé For the first 
cight months, to 521,000 
units, with a big t in the May 
through-August ps 

« 
Atlantic Monthly Book Club distributes 
its first selection tl ith. The new 
club’s judges ar tlantic editors Ed 
ward Weeks, Char W. Morton, and 
Charles Rollo 

* 
Mail order furniture mostly been 
dropped from W Auto Supph 
Co.’s homefurni italog The 
company’s three-\ experiment in 
this line didn’t devel nough busines 


Integration of th« business (BW— 
Aug.30°52,p40) sot another boost when 
General Shoe Corp idquartered in 
Nashville, Tenn., bought Kleven Shoe 
Co., of Spencer, M 

_ 
A new branch of Oppenheim Collins & 
Co., women’s wear retail store, is sched- 
uled for the new $20-million Merchan- 
dise Mart on the outskirts of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
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Link-Belt Research and Engineering...Working for Industry 


Today’s foundries produce more castings 
»». at lower cost 














.. and mechanization has also made it easier for 
foundries to attract and hold dependable manpower 


‘bei modern foundry utilizes 
production line techniques to cut 
costs. Conveyors speed the move- 
ment of sand, cores, molds, and 
castings ... eliminate up to 80% 
of the manual lifting and carry- 
ing formerly required. 
Frequently, foundries convey- 
orized by Link-Belt double their 
production in the same space. 


Worker productivity is increased 
. . . labor turnover sharply re- 
duced. Mechanization by Link- 
Belt pays off right from the start. 

Link-Belt research and engi- 
neering have helped advance pro- 
duction techniques in many other 
fields. In fact, in almost any plant 
you can name, you'll find Link- 
Beit equipment at work. 





- d “tk 

BEFORE and AFTER—Contrast laborious 
hand pouring with Link-Belt mechaniza- 
tion! Pourers now ride on platform con- 
veyor synchronized with mold conveyor. 
Ladle is suspended from trolley on over- 
head track. Note absence of annoying 
smoke and fumes. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 12,084 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il! 
Plants: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 
Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toroato 8, Springs (South 
Africa) , Sydney ( Australia). Offices in Principal Cities 


ONE SOURCE... ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 








WALKS-DRIVEWAYS-PLATFORMS 


Cleared FAST with 
the jars 


ROTARY 
SNOW PLOW 


GUARANTEED 
RESULTS 


removal from hours to 
minutes around your plant with this 
powerful, self-propelled Jari, Jr. Ro- 
tary Snow Plow for walks and drive- 
ways. It’s self-propelled, and fast... 
clears 4500 sq. ft. and handles up to 
18 tons of snow... per hour! 


Cut snow 


SPECIFICATIONS: 2-wheel drive, self-propelled 
with positive forward movement. Easy starting 
1% hp. gasoline engine, independent clutch, 
Clears a clean 16-inch path. Rotary rake chews 
hardened snow for easy removal. Adjustable 
casting chute. Weighs only 129 Ibs. Extra at- 
tachments: 28” sickle bar or 20” reel for use 
os a power mower. 


At your dealer or write to 


- ce 
pare PRODUCTS, INC. 


29387Z Pilisbury Ave., Minneapolis 8, Minn 





SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF 


QUEKLOADED 


SWITCHBOARDS 


© 


WHEELER 
SOUND POWERED 
Electric 
TELEPHONES 


Up to 12 frequently-called 
locations on this dependable intercom system 
will save your overloaded switchboard for urgent 
calls . save both time and money. NO BAT- 
TERIES ... NO OUTSIDE POWER... NOTHING 
TO REPLACE OR MAINTAIN. Free from elec- 
Ideal EMERGENCY standby. 
Meets many SPECIAL needs, 


trical hazards. 


Write now for full details. 


ee ee 
WIRE CO., INC 


AURORA STREET 
CONNECTICUT 


1125 EAST 
WATERBURY 








FIVE TROUBLES for liquor dealers are cited by this book, which gives... 


First Aid for Liquor Dealers 


Frankfort Distillers is laying out $100,000 a year to 
help retailers sell more whiskey—preferably blends of the 


type Frankfort makes. 


I'he booklet pictured above bears a 
grim title: For Men Who Want to Be 
in Business ‘Tomorrow. It is being dis- 
tributed by Frankfort Distillers Corp. 
to about 50,000 liquor retailers who are 
in a grim frame of mind. 

Latest figures show that tax stamps 
were bought for 10-million gal. of 
whiskey during August this vear, com- 
pared with 11.8-million gal. in August, 
1951. This drop-off merely continued 
the loss of 10.3 in apparent consump- 
tion for the January-July period com- 
pared with the same months of 1951. 
¢ Frankfort’s Platform—The booklet 
now in the mails is only one step in a 
retailer-aid program that Frankfort ex- 
pects will cost nearly $100,000 a vear. 
Its particular purpose is to summarize 
the industry's chief problems, then to 
suggest what retailers can do to help 
solve these ills. 

The pamphlet doesn’t trv to gloss 
over the plight of the liquor trade. It 
points to five major factors that are 
working against the retailer, and 
through him against the liquor pro- 
ducer: (1) the rise of operating costs 
against a background of limited sales, 
(2) big whiskey inventories, (3) the 
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—_ when you're a specialist— 
ai@_-# QUANTITY PRODUCTION IS EASIER 
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Making special steels to meet a unique requirement is but 
one of the many points that make Crucible different from 
other steel companies. Crucible, the specialist, applies the 
same attention to the smallest detail... whether the order 


is in pounds or tons. 


For instance, the automotive industry also looks to 
Crucible for tonnage of special automotive steels. And 
Crucible can deliver. As an integrated steel company you 
can do big business with a big business like Crucible. Call 
on us! 


|CRUCIBLE} first name in special purpose steels 
52 years of. Fine| steclmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. . SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. + PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. ° SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. - TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN + NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 














"Stowe Realist slides 


ane a'motwral’ ber | 


pales. Shoyno coker 
easy te casuuy 


Sage ROBERT GOULD, sales manager 
Mobo Toys Inc., New York City 


yey DIMENSIONAL REALIST pictures in 
full, natural color have unusual sales im- 
pact. That's why Mobo Toys Inc. equipped its 
salesmen with a light, compact set of REALIST 
slides and viewer. Mr. Gould reports “sensa- 
tional” results — including opening new job- 
ber accounts and stimulating the entire na- 
tional sales force 

Salesmen like REALIST sales kits because the 
pictures are so true to life their prospects can 
study every detail of the product. What's 
more, REALIST pictures always get the undi- 
vided attention of buyers 

That's why present commercial users pro- 
claim the REALIST to be “the world’s finest 
selling aid.” It's the ideal personal 
camera as well. If you haven't seen REALIST 
pictures, ask your nearest camera dealer or 
commercial photographer to show you some. 
Once you do you'll know why the REALIST is 
such a successful sales tool. Davin Wuite 
CoMPANY, 383 W. Court St., Milwaukee 1, Wis, 


visual 


$159.00 (tox inc.) 


emeolt a lisl 


THE CAMERA THAT SEES THE SAME AS YOU 


Cameras, Viewers, Projectors and 
Accessories ave products of the David 


W bite Company, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 











LEON LOEB, head of Sound Studios, Inc., boosted his faltering r 


ording business by . . 


Getting Clients on the Air—Free 


Radio stations need public service programs. Organi- 
zations want to air their views. Sound Studios bridges the gap 


with recorded shows. 


Radio stations are supposed to de- 

vote 20% to 40% of their time to 
public service programs. But they have 
trouble getting programs to fill the time. 
Organizations with a cause see this 
as a golden opportunity for them—but 
they’ve had a lot of trouble capitalizing 
on it. 
e Cashing In—Now Washington’s Leon 
Loeb is cashing in on this opportunity. 
He’s bringing the groups with a message 
together with station managers. 

Loeb not only dreams up a show— 
usually a forum or discussion type pro- 
gram that will please both the organiza- 
tion behind it and radio station mana- 
gers—but he handles all the details of 
recording and distributing it through 
his Sound Studios, Inc. 

So far, Loeb’s clients are confined to 
organizations and trade associations. 
But Washington abounds with public 
figures and public fights--and free talent, 
which keeps the cost of Loeb’s shows 
surprisingly low 
¢ From Red to Black—Loecb’s scheme 
for packaging and merchandising free 
news and information didn’t come about 
by accident. Four years ago, he took 
over Sound Studios. It was running in 


the red. Its main income was, and 


still is, the cutt I ile of 1 
ings for radio dcast But it 
wasn’t selling « igh of them 
To jack up 1ew-found 
Loeb started thinking up shows of his 
own. Then he d ed gimmicks that 
would make a ceptable to 250 
program direct tead of, sav, 25. 
In a couple of Sound Studios 
was back on its feet, running nicely in 
the black 
e Satisfied Customers—Locb’s target i 
the 3,000 or m idio stations in the 
U.S. The stat get the shows for 
free; Locb get d | le grou} 
is trying to get | i 
Loeb 


enture, 


already ha n imposing list 
of satisfied client outhts 
as the CIO, A s Assn., 
American Plant Food Council, lederal 
Civil Defense Ag the butter lobby, 
und the American Legion 

eA Natural—The legion show, 
plugged the legion ideas on U.S 
vs. Soviet air pr 1 typical Sound 
Studios package. W hat Loeb did was 
make around 6( half- 
dozen or more, 15-min. discussion pro 
grams, using such free talent as jet 
pilots from Korea and aviation and 
government authorities Loeb sent out 


whit h 


opics of a 
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IN THE GREAT MIDWEST 


Freight Moves Faster 
on ue M. & ST. L. RAILWAY 





> to and from... 


> 
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Bridge line | 
Service in the 


THE 
SOUTHWEST F) >—% 


/ 





Great Midwest 








Whether: 
A Carload or a single LCL Shipment— 


Consigned to or Shipped from a Midwest Point— 


Eastbound or Westbound across the Country— 


Freight Moves Faster via the M. & St. L., 

a vital Bridge Line Railway, and its strategic Traffic 
Gateways. One, the most famous, is Peoria, the Gate- 
way that saves hours of time in transit on Transcontin- 
ental Freight. And there are other important inter- 
change points, there the M. & St. L. connects with many 
Railroads. 


7ée MINNEAPOLIS & ST.LOUIS Zacluay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 





600 records—and got 597 acceptances 
on the first round 

The Legion show was admittedly a 
natural. But the same technique works 
int other fields ke the American 
Plant Food Counci oeb directed four 
3-min. talks by such authorities as Sec- 
retary ef Agriculture Charles Brannan 
to stations in t iwricultural sectiens 
of the countr 
¢ Takers— he i figured on 
ordering mavb« r 50 sets. Loeb 
offered to do the whole job free if 
there were less t 250 takers. The 
gamble paid off takers signed up 

Loeb was hy p in the _ butter- 
oleo fight—work the butter side of 
the strect H naged to gct his 
record played in Decatur, IIl., in_ the 
heart of the soyl oleo country, by 
teaming it up wit ord presenting 
the Margarine A de of the story 
e The Difference—Locb admits that 
Washington i ) the best town 
in the country for t kind of business 
Ihe free talent at ngertips makes a 
Loeb show ai tt medium for 
inexpensive publicit \ 15-min. show 
can be had for $7.5 t S15 
And with th nt he h loeb 
can turn out fr 600 dup 





, ~ . reco 1s Wh . 
You can start right now to lay definite A FEW OF THE TYPES AVAILABLE | . ai is : h . 
plans for your new plant layout, ee essesessorssesssece 1 


whether the need be for a single ° 
building or a well-arranged group! 


The Truscon Standardized Steel} “Fair Trade” Loophole 


, 
t kind 





tween red ink 


Building catalog will help expand t———~*— ip ere WI 
». . Tene : ich Cong d the McGuire 
your vision and help support your een ee Ts 


ct (BW—Jul.19 reafhrming 1 
decisions, when production sched- Sa | sale price maint Ee a 

ules require new, expanded or more === = PSS | thought th 

efficient space. 7 he 

, aoe , 

Iruscon Steel Buildings are avail- $- ° + _— 4, t -—+4 ime idea. | 
able in a wide range of standard nee Vane oe Gases) Type S Commission 
designs. They are used for all kinds of industrial and Co. with havir 
commercial buildings because they offer fire protec- 
tion, permanence, ease and speed of erection, low 
upkeep, low cost, high investment value. Truscon 
Steel Buildings have a high salvage value which 
permits them to be dismantled and re-erected in 
an entirely new location at modest expense. 
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ing agrecinent 


astman Kodak ( Va manu 


tacturer of phot juipment but 


’ 


\ 


retailer as we 





orporations ul 


nan Kodak Ste t rate 42 retail 


7 TP : ce, in y fair trade co 
Write and tell us your building requirements. | units. Hence, in signing fair trade con 


oue " ° 6 OO end rc ler 

Truscon engineers will be glad to make suggestions ae with 6, ent retailers, 

and help you select the building that fits your needs he rare that | — a eng The 
, . in 10Ormmzontal pl I Z, Outiawee D\ 

We will cooperate with your local contractors for OE ES EE 

the speedy erection of these “Any-Purpose’”’ Truscon There are two milar suits from 


Steel Buildings. # | pre-McGuire da 


A 


u © MieKenon & Robt aN 
FREE BOOK Bb ee S 
Jun.7°52,p51) ise, Justice 
Dept. antitrust m that its fair 
} 





Several standard units in which Truscon 
Steel Buildings are made are shown at : 
the right. Plan your building needs with ; } fi ide agreement 

é the aid of the fully-illustrated, 24-page fixing on the wh e level 
questa catalog giving full details on these $———4-———4——— e Doubleday & Co. (BW —Jul.28 
, : Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings. (Series B) Type 3 ’°51.p47). This nother FTC 
Write for your free copy today. rf 6 





\orizontal price 


case 

Doubleday is a fair trading book pub- 
® lisher that also owns book store 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY Fair traders sa it the legislative 

history of the McGuire act will show 

1076 Albert Street Manufocturers of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and that fair trade a ments made by 


Mechanical 0; t ® Steel Joists © Metal Loth © Steeldeck . - ‘ > 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO Reotse Reinforcing Stee! © Industrial end Monger Steet Doors manufacturers wit! tail and wholesale 


Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation © Bank Vault Reinforcing © Radio Towers © Bridge Floors SC tups are pe rfectly gal 
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... expose it to fire... 


.. here's the INSULATION 


No other insulation can take so many kinds of punish- 
ment—and still retain its original thermal and acoustical 
properties—as ULTRALITE, the long glass fiber insu- 
lation. And manufacturers everywhere are discovering 
that this rugged-yet-resilient insulation means lower 
manufacturing costs. 

FOR EXAMPLE, Ultralite cuts application costs way 
down. It’s easy to handle, easy to cut, quickly runs 
around curves and corners. It can be fastened with 
adhesives, wires—even staples. 


FOR EXAMPLE, there’s no waste with Ultralite. It 


THAT CAN TAKE IT! 


WRAL 


GLASS 


FIBER INSULATION 


won't rot, burn, chip, dent, flake, break or deteriorate 
with age. 

Throughout industry today, wherever there’s a need 
for economical and permanent control of heat, cold 
and sound, there you'll find Ultralite. This superior 
thermal and acoustical insulation is widely used in 
transportation equipment — railroad cars, trucks and 
trailers, aircraft, ships . . . in metal buildings . . . in 
refrigerators and gas heaters . . . in piping and duct 
work. Write today—and you'll receive samples and 
full details by return mail. 


GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING CO. 


214 W. 10th St., 


San Francisco e 


New York © Chicago @ Philadelphia 


los Angeles * 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Houston © Tulsa © Fort Worth © Detroit 


Keeping pace with the Nation’s industrial requirements through research and development—since 1898. 











GRAND OPENING of the first Fedway store, in Wichita Falls, I 





marks the birth of 


Fusing the Department and 


In December, 1950, Morris Ginsburg 
found himself without 
Montgomery Ward. The big 
mpany dropped the ax on 
him while he was en vacation. But 
within a month Fred Lazarus, Jr., presi 
dent of Federated Department Stores, 
called him and gave him a new job 
His assignment 


(cover) suddenly 
a job at 


mail order 


to bring into being an 
idea Lazarus had long had of following 
the population trend into the smaller 
cities (BW —Nov.3’51,p128). 
e First Fruit—Byv this week the idea 
had taken concrete shape. On Thurs 
day there was a gala affair in Wichita 
Falls, Tex., replete with celebrities and 
hoopla, to open the first Fedway depart 
ment store This first unit 
in the new chain is a two-storv, full 
line, modern department store in the 
middle of a Texas town 
(Its population has jumped from 75,000 
to 90,000 in three vears.) Fedwav won't 
sav, but unofficial guesses put the sales 
volume of the new store at about $8-mil 
lion 
This is just the 
week another Fedwavy store will open 
in Corpus Christi. Four more will fol 
low in the Southwest in 1953 (Amarillo, 
Midland, Longview, Tex.: Albuquerque, 
N. M Another store at Westwood, 
Calif., is also in the works. 
¢ The Theory—F ssentiallv the Fedway 
formula is simple. Federated is build 
ing its new chain with an eve on the 
estimated U.S. population in 1960— 
180-million—with an income level to 
match. Its premise is that the popula- 


picture 
pictures 


fast-growing 


1 vcar. 


beginning. Next 
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tion is migrating t 


towns and 
It would app t the formula 


working befor n been test 


| red I IZATUS expand 
the size of ou 
ipproximateh 


operation 

| outlav for 
inced will inne 
Of the Wichita 
remark M 


» Initia 
the stores thus f 
to about $20-m 
Falls store, G 
planned cnough 
thead, but we’: 
future now 

But this is n 
rumors that bef 
announce new ft 
division to 


he choice 


on 
| 


l'edway progra 

, 
based on the market 
to aim for incom 


th I iddl 
which | 1 say 
for about 80 f ner purchas« 
e Fusing Process—‘ 

taken t 


groups, account 


rus have 
and quite literal 

I'he department store, 
ically a departn 
broad stock vthing 
household applian 
department _ stor les 
credit, othe for its cu 
tomers. It usual i distinctiy 
itmosphere and local manage 
ment, even in tl f 
store chains 

The chain store, the tvpe mad 
familiar by Monts Ward, J. ¢ 
Penney, and Sears, Roebuck. It carries 


garments. The 
deliver 


and 


department 
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a new idea in retailing: .. . 


Chain Store 


a wide range of goods, but usually limits 
them in price range. The chain is 
characterized by tight centralized con- 
trol over buying and advertising. Stores 
are uniform enough to have been turned 
out by a stamping machine. 

¢ The Result—Fedway is a hybrid of 
these two forms. On one hand it is a 
full-line department store carrying the 
usual wide range of goods in all the 
needed sizes and assortments. It pro- 
vides all the familiar services. Its mod- 
ern, trim decor is that of a department 
store. 

On the other hand, Fedway’s head- 
quarters in New York City will keep 
tight reins over the operations of the 
stores. It will order all the goods. It 
will create all the advertising used lo- 
cally (BW—May31'52,p44). 
¢ Pricing—The Lazarus-Ginsburg _re- 
volt against tradition can be seen clearls 
in the way they have merged the pricing 
policies of the two forms of retailing. 

Unlike most department stores— 
which generally have a price range 
spanning basement markdowns and 
Paris originals—Fedway is going to cut 
the range of its prices. In this it imi- 
tates the chain store. But it differs 
from the chain store in the point at 
which it cuts the prices off. The chain 
store is generally a lower-priced store 
Fedway, aiming at that broad 80% of 
the market, cuts off the two extremes 
—top and bottom. 

This isn’t as simple as it might seem 
at first glance. You can’t just lop off 
the extremes blindly, Ginsburg points 
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WHICH IS SOLID STEEL? 


Answer: BOTH OF THEM! 


nded Metal you see at 


The sheet of Wheeling ee frp ontrghe 


the right was = as 
ize of that at the leit: 
a woven... not welded . « » mt ag oon 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d, Wheeling Ex-M — aor — 
stronger per pound, lighter per foot than e gm 
which it was made! In addition, it al mee : rs 
sage to light, heat, sound and aif. Idea ra 
bins, grills, partitions and walkaways. *; a 

and-one uses! Write today for more facts! 


¢ Wheel 
seat 





Metal! 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA. 

COLUMBUS DETROIT 

NEW ORLEANS 

ST. LOUIS 


AGO 

TON BUFFALO CHIC 

ss MINNEAPOLIS 
RICHMOND 


ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY LOUISVILLE 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Does hunting 


Zeymlaliclautehitels 
keep you 
hopping? 


i——~ _ Z i 7 
With a P-A-X i 
telephone system 
you get the facts you need 


without leaving your desk. 
You can keep your feet under 
your desk—your mind on your work 
—when P-A-X provides 
“inside” telephone service 
for your organization. 
Without delay, and without 
interrupting your thoughts, 
you get the facts needed 
for decisions... 
You'll get more done, 
when a P-A-X Business 
Telephone System supplements 
your city telephone! 
In the same way, the P-A-X speeds operation 
throughout your organization, 
by improving supervision and teamwork. 
Besides al! this, it frees your city telephones 
to give finest customer service. Let us send you 
this threefold P-A-X story .. . call or 
write today! 


° AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren Sc., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities. Export Distributors: 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC FLECTRIC CORPORATION 


fast, easy interior communication by 
elephone. 
ed by the user. It supplements, but does 
ect with, outside telephone facilities. 
tside telephones free for incoming and 
nproves service to customers. 
renta/s on outside telephone facilities. 
you control of your organization—co- 
ali departments. 


uts costs by saving time, steps and preventing 


PAX = 


S 
mt 


AUTOMATIC —} ELECTRIC 
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Please send your new Bulletin No. 1735 to: 


Name 











Address 


City State. 
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Fedway has the atmosphere of a department store . . 


. . . but the standardized fixtures of a modern chain 


out. You have to be selective. The 
woman who buvs a $5 blouse wouldn’t 
buy a $90 street dress. But she would— 
and does—buy Lenox china and a $125 
wedding dress. 

The Fedway policy will give it a 
permanent advantage over the chain 
stores, thinks Ginsburg. Fedway, in ef- 
fect, has already upgraded to mect the 
rising living standards of the country. 
it will ‘‘sell $2.98 blouses in a $5 at- 
mosphere” along with the $5 blouses. 
The chains, on the other hand, will 
have to upgrade their operations be- 
fore they can sell much out of. the 
$2.98 class 
¢ Brands—Equally unorthodox is Fed- 
way’s approach to the whole problem of 
private vs. national brands. The de 
partment store traditionally stresses na- 
tional brands for prestige reasons; 
chain stores have pushed private brands 
for competitive reasons. Again, Lazarus 
and Ginsburg have merged the two 
methods. Fedway will push national 
brands—and the Fedwav label. 

But—and it is an important but—Fed- 
way will limit the number of national 
brand lines that it will carrv. It will 
concentrate on only one or an, at most, 
a few brands in any given line. It will 
then offer a Fedwav private label in the 
price range below that 

Hence, in major appliances, Hotpoint 
will be the only national brand; a Fed- 
way line will come in below that price 
level. In men’s clothes, Botany 500 will 
fill the $65 range, a Fedway label the 
$45 range. 

e Losses and Gains—Fedwavy stands to 
lose two types of customers. The first 
is the man who wants a $90 suit. 
But the Fedway philosophy holds that 
customers in the above-$65 class com- 
prise too small a segment of the market 
to serve at a profit. The second is the 


who want 1 brand the store 
Westinghouse re- 
\ ted-T'ex suit 
Vi here is that despite 
this loss of bu you gain in other 
You don't to carr 
iting on one 
gains the full ration of the manu- 
facturer who you, plus the ad- 
vantages that ith exclusive terri- 
tories. 
e The Men—Th 
remains to be te 
owe its succe¢ t 
widely divergent retailers 
with his backg 
rich, 
been in the d rent 
for a century; ¢ burg, 
through mass-m indising 
Ginsburg call self “‘a typical New 
Yorker.” He rn in 1907 on East 
100th St. in M ttan. At 16 he 
started work at National Cloak & Suit 
Co., which later bec National Bel- 
began as order 


las Hess, In H 
picker, emerged nine vears later as buver 
women’s ready-to- 


of children’s d 
In 1932 he went to 


wear clothes 
Montgomery Ward. He staved on 17 


years—a remarkable feat at Ward. When 
he severed connections with the con- 
cern on Dec. 31 49, he was first vice- 
president and No. 3 man in the Ward 
hierarchy. 

The man who put flesh and blood 
quiet and intense, 
with a mind that goes straight to 
fundamentals After Lazarus called 
him in, the first thing Ginsburg did 
was to visit th fastest-growing 
towns in the U.S. From them he 
picked Fedway cities. A colleague calls 
him a “walking encyclopedia of ever 
Main St.” Ginsburg merely 
like to work.” 


man 
doesn’t carr 
frigerator or a 

l’edway Ss 
wavs so much 


inventory. (€ line 


Fedway formula still 
ted. If it works, it'll 
thinking of two 
Fred Lazarus, 
1 member of a 
family that has 
store business 
who came up 


merchant 


imc 


on Lazarus’ idea 


100 


savs: “I 
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wood would a 


We can’t give statistics on this because, naturally, the 
human element varies—but we certainly can vouch for 
the output of portable saws made lighter with magnesium. 
These woodcutting wizards are the first real answer for 
high-speed, economical land clearing, lumbering, farming, 
contracting, railroading and bridge building. 


Why? Because they’re so light in weight! To the man lug- 
ging a power-driven saw over rough terrain, light weight is 
of prime importance—likewise, it’s to the advantage of 
the contractor, if he can minimize worker-fatigue and thereby increase production. 


It is with this thought in mind that leading manufacturers are specifying magnesium 
die-castings for the engine. This results in a great weight reduction without sacri- 
ficing strength. Because magnesium is the lightest of lightweight metals and has such 
excellent strength characteristics it is being used more and more wherever a product 
is made to be moved. When you look for light weight in the things you buy or build, 
look for magnesium, the world’s lightest structural metal. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ Magnesium Department * MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston + Philadelphia « Atlanta + Cleveland + Detroit * Chicago ¢ Si. Lovis 
Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle * Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


woodcutter cut?” 


He'd cut more with 
a portable saw 
made lighter 


with Magnesium! 




















A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to produce more 





To produce more—yet maintain high quality—was the problem of this West 
Virginia Steel Mill. 
Specifically, they asked Westinghouse engineers to help them develop a new 
line that would speed up the entire tinning process. 
Westinghouse creative engineering did this: 

Utilized RF (Radio Frequency) Heating to speed up the 

reflow process. 

Designed a special control system to guard quality regard- 

less of line speed. 


Developed a highly synchronized drive with advanced engi- 
neering features that ties together the entire complex line. 


Result:—The world’s fastest tinning line—operating three times faster than 
the average. 


This same creative engineering applies to every industry, every manufacturing 
process. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services you can use to your profit 
. for application, installation, disaster, emergency or periodic maintenance. 


We want to do the kind of planning with you that applies these engineering 
services to your problem . . . to save time, to save money, to make money, to 
produce more with what you have. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse Wy 





PRODUCTION 
Presses Will Forge 1962 Planes 


Se 
wee. 


7 
, 


Gc we 


SHEER SIZE of equipment, like this mammoth press, needed to meet Air Force’s pro- 
gram makes the industry wonder: Has the Air Force bitten off more than it can chew? 


58 


MENTE ROL TENT oe er — = + a ae ea eee a 


But U.S. planemakers 
think they'll hit many a snag 
before they master the proc- 
esses. 


len or fifteen 
aircraft industt 
planes by method 
as a rubber stam 
industry is a long 
now, and the pro 
going to drive a | 
CTaZ\ 
¢ Rough Going—| dea of the 
problems, just mat d and the 
new methods. M 
dav is mostly a 
and pieces togeth 
of a wing. Most 
made separately, t 
to form a framew 
riveted on that 

Ihe 1962 metl 
be almost a one 
wing section will 
uminum. Th 
forming dies of 
and come out a1 
complete with sk 
Some othe 
through dies 
this kind of | 
force can’t b« 
ment It will 
presses, turnin 
parts 
e Diving In—! 
Air Force jun 
big-press prog 
Until then, tl 
the project W 
afraid that th 
would have been f 
get a press int 

Now the Air | 
in blueprints f 
it hopes to hay 
ning and produ 
The $210-million 
heavv forging pr 
presses. ‘Two of tl 
ton capacity, and 
from 35,000 ton 
¢ Too Far, Too Fast—Ma1 ndustri 
people are uncas M ment men 
of companies that ply and oper 
ate the presses thi 
has tempor 
it can chew. Th 

¢ The shift | 

construction to n produc 
tion in about tw too fast, 
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dictating machine 


for your money 


When you try the versatile Audograph in your own office, you'll see 
why it has revolutionized the industry. You'll know why its sales rise 
has broken all records. Here’s what you'll find: 
Audograph does more. Records dictation, memos, telephone calls, 
large and small meetings . . . on 20-, 30- or 60-minute plastic discs (up 
to 28 typewritten pages). Rugged, vibration-free Audograph operates 
at any angle in car, plane, train. And the discs can be mailed or filed 
—or resurfaced up to 50 times! 
re is easier to use. One- “_- control to record or listen back 
. punch keys to mark “End” or “Correction” . . . a large dial to 
“scan” back over the disc . . . many Ape ane features, in a beautifully 
engineered instrument that’s just 91 inches square, and weighs only 
16 pounds. 
Audograph costs less. Lower in first cost than any other leading dic- 
tating machine . . . with little or no maintenance cost. In office after 
office, Audograph has proved it pays for itself in less than a year! 











The 

FULL CONTROL 
method of 
telephone 
dictation 


Easy-to-use telephones connect several low-vol- 
ume dictators to a central recording unit. Phon 
Audograph speeds paperwork, saves time and 
money. 

With Audograph for heavy dictation and Phon- 
Audograph for light dictation, Gray offers your 
firm a complete ly integrated method of cutting 
dictation costs! 


Get the facts on ELECTRONIC DICTATION 


The world’s most versatile Hartford 1, Connecticut 


dictating instruments 
AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH sales 


and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified 
Telephone Directory under “‘Dictating Machines.” 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Please send me your new free Booklet Y-10—“It’s Easy To Pick A Dictating Instrument.” 
O) Please include PhonAudograph brochure. 





Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affili- 
ate) in 35 countries. Audograph and PhonAudo- 





graph are made by the Gray Manufacturing 
Company — established 1891 — originators of the 
Telephone Pay Station. 





*TRADE MARK U.S. PAT, OFF. ADDRESS 











More 


Past-Dues? 


- 
Ol re ». 


a 


Past-dues lead to 
insolvencies. Credit losses 
represent capital...and 

its earning power... 
GONE FOREVER. 


REQUENTLY, it’s just a short step from slow pay to 

insolvency. But the businessman who has protected 
his accounts receivable with American Credit Insurance 
knows that this part of his capital is as safe as “money in 
the bank.” Last year, American Credit Insurance pro- 
tected sales of over 5 billion dollars. 








Send for NEW book, «creait 


Insurance and Your Company.” Find 
out why so many executives, bankers 
and accountants consider American 
Credit Insurance an essential part of 
sound business management. Call the 
American Credit office in your city or 
write American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, Dept. 12, First 
National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 





protect your capital 


. . invest in security 


Credit Insurance 


guarantees payment of 
aceounts receivable 








considering the designs and capacity 
that the Air Force wants 

e The program vill put too heavy 
demands for capacity and manpower on 
companies that make accessory equip- 
ment such as dies 

e The switch to new methods is a 
little ahead of the industry's present 
know-how in metallurgy and product 
engineering. 

Industry expert ren't predicting 

that the program be a total flop, 


+ ] 


by any means. | ggest single prob 
lem, they say, i ie of sheer size—the 
cnormous requl t in Capacity 
cquipment, and manpower The Ai 
Force’s schedule go through—but 
not as fast, or as ca s it now hopes 
¢ Wide-Eyed—On ison is this: ‘The 
U.S. grabbed the id f making plane 
sections from forgings or extrusions 
from the Germans. It was a good idea 
But the U.S. was ich a hurry to get 
going that it lost sight of a few angles. 
¢ Overlooked—Some industry people 
claim that the Air Force overlooked 
this fact: German manufacturers used 
presses as a last resort, not as a techni- 
cal advancement because they 
didn’t have the 1 ig mills which 
plane designers of | irs ago decided 
was the best method of making big 
semi-finished part 
he U.S., howe 

ing capacity. And 
turned out the first 
rolling. Now the think that in- 
stead of throwing this experience 
and starting from tch to learn about 
presses, we should t as a jumping 
off place to advan press work 

e Down the Line—IThe U.S. plane 
manufacturers aren’t all in step by any 
means with the program, even 
though it is being moted by the 
Air lorce, their big t customer. At 
least one plane has built a 
laboratory filled w immoth presses 
to iron out the yne-shot pro 
duction. Some | found that cut 


ting and gougins t the sections on 


lid have the roll 
manufacturers 
plane parts by 


big machine too 
tical than press t ng. And a few 
others are sticking ¢ olling mills, 
making the section gecr and bigger 
that way. 

Che problems 
down the line 
will operate the giant sses, and make 
the die blocks. A | half of them 
feel that the project should go from 
sudden shift to the giant models. No 
one has yet complet studied cither 
the mechanics or tl economics in 
volved in producing man-size forgings 
¢ Unrealistic?— lak die-blocks, the 
forms of solid steel into which patterns 
are cut for forging ished products. 
Last January, the block manufac 
turers went to .Wright Field to get 
the word on the yhase of the Air 
Force’s program p up with the 
capacity of the p the Air Force 


tten more prac 


program go on 


to t ompanies that 
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@ For oil, for gas, or 
oil and gas firing 


@ For every commercial 
and industrial application 


Jointly announce a NEW boiler-bcrner UNIT 


water. These units may be automatically fired with No. 6 
or lighter fuel oils, gas (either high pressure or as low 
as 2 oz.) or a combination of both fuels. / 


Two outstanding companies in their 
respective fields—Iron Fireman and Kewanee—have 
combined their engineering talents and their long experi- 
ence in designing and producing this unique new boiler- 
burner unit. 

Every part has been skillfully engineered for balanced 
operation to give users what they want; efficient utiliza- 
tion of fuels, with resulting low-cost steam; and fully 
automatic, dependable performance. 

The burner, including all controls, built-in forced 
draft fan and oil pre-heating system, is completely assem- 
bled, wired, tested and shipped to the installation site from 
Iron Fireman. The boiler, completely assembled with all of 
its essential elements, is shipped from Kewanee. Matching 
connections are provided for quick, easy installation, 

Available for high pressure steam in sizes with outputs 
ranging from 52 to 456 h.p., 125 and 150 lb. working 
pressure, and also from 5470 EDR 15 Ib. steam or 30 lb. 





This catalog, produced in full color, 
gives COMPLETE information on 
all sizes and models, including detailed 
Specifications 


Use coupon or write 


Company—— 


Address 





IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


3110 West 106 Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 





KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION 


108 Franklin Street, Kewanee, Iilincis 

















FOGGED 


To get rid of that smoky, burned-out 
fecling—GO WASH YOUR FACE. 
Snap back to top efficiency with re- 
freshing soap and water and a brisk 
rub with a soft, absorbent cotton towel. 
Rub as long and as hard as you please. 

you can always depend on cotton 
towels to give you that clean, fresh 
fecling 





COTTON TOWEL SERVICE 


No investment required. Get com- 
plete service on a low-cost basis. 
Under "Towel Supply Service” or 
"Linen Supply Service" in the tele- 
phone book, you'll find your sup- 
pliers—call them today! 


WHAT PICKS YOU UP, PICKS UP YOUR EMPLOYEES. When you 
provide clean cotton towels, workers get added benefits from their rest periods. 
Watch efficiency, production, and morale climb when “Cotton Fresh-Up” is 


on the job. 


Linen Supply Association of America 


and NATIONAL COTTO 


22 W. MONROE ST 
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Wherever you use 
HYDRAULIC 
TUBING... 


‘ 
te 


a | 


F 


Photos courtesy Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


[7 esr 70 stEcty Summa 


First off, there are important advantages in 
safety and strength—without fabricating difh- 
culties—when you use tubing made of steel for 
hydraulic lines or other applications where 
liquids have to be carried under pressure 
dependably. 

That’s why the modern trend is to use steel 
tubing exclusively for such purposes ... and 
there are equally good reasons why your selec- 
tion of cold drawn seamless steel tubing should 
be Summerill. You can wrap up all the reasons 





in the fact that our new tubing plant, equipment 
and methods, backed by long years of 
experience, do make a difference! 


@ Specify “Summerill” for hydraulic tubing in 
any carbon steel size from 3” to 1144” O.D. 
It’s a premium product in every sense. Only 
selected raw material is used, and every length 
is minutely inspected and tested. Summerill 
Tubing Company Division, Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


COLD DRAWN SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


SPECIFY Ssunmard AND BE SURE / 


wad 4274 








EXTRA-THIN 


Colorbrite 


} 
| 
| 


VSmooth... 


less pressure needed—writes as 
easily os a black lead pencil. 


: 
3} 
° 
2) 
a 
= 
A 
= 
= 
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/Smearproof... 


Colorbrite is always legible. Will 
not smear. It's Wetproof and 
Fadeproof, too. 


vse 


wie 
weaxs 


\ Ww Y; 
SZ 


VGuaranteed... 


Yes, Colorbrite is guaranteed not 
to break in normal use. 


1G-10}0D 


2 3 


Ask your friendly stationer for Colorbrite. 
Available in 24 High Visibility colors. 


EDERMARD 
FABER 


é 
ait) 
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Engineers love the transformer. It 
has no moving parts, no machinery to 
get out of order. It needs almost no 
attention. It just sits and works. As 
such, it comes about as close as any- 
thing has ever come to being an ideal 
piece of equipment. 

But it has one flaw. To protect 
workers and other machinery from the 
terrific voltage in its coils, vou have to 
insulate it. Usually, vou do this by 
sinking the whole thing in a bath of 
oil. And _ here you run 
trouble oil is so 
insulator 


is where 
Because good an 
both clectrically and ther- 
mally—it blocks the heat built up by 
the electric current running through 
the coils. The wire heats up and can 
eventually burn out. That sets the 
limit on the amount of clectricitv a 
given transformer can handle 

¢ Thornless Rose—Now, from Youngs- 
town, Ohio, there comes a hope that 
this one thorn can be stripped off the 
rose. Metal Carbide Corp. has un 
wrapped seven years of work on a device 
to keep transformers cool—and as much 


into 


The movie camera (above) is being used to 
check valve performance on an Oldsmobile 
“Rocket” engine. Before this technique was 
developed, trained observation was the only 





concrete way to determine if valves were 


as double the capacit 


The device wor 
a rectifier 
onto the 
former. You tap t 
ning into the 
of that current int 
rectifier changes th 
(transformers 
else) into direct 
an electric charge 
former—say positiv 
tive on the outer 

The oil is then 
tween two unlike 
moving. Molecul 
coils, where they p 
charge, and (2) he 
like charges attract 
outer casing. At th 
of their heat and 
charge. After that 
the coils and start 
over again 
¢ Clear Gain—Th 
bides 


times as 


outer 


savs, cools t 


fast as 


Screen Test for Engine Valves 
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onto th 


trans! 
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operating at the standards desired. 
camera, operating at speeds up to 15,000 
frames per second, makes it possible to 
compare actual performance with theoretical 
standards. 


= a 


Taking the Thorn off the Rose 


Transformers would be almost ideal from an engi- 
neering standpoint, except for one flaw: They heat up, lose 
efficiency. Now a company from Ohio has found a remedy. 


in handk 
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plating and 
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Are your shipments handled...or MANHANDLED ? 





Play it safe— specify 
American Airlines Airfreight 


Many industries have found that 
poor handling of freight can become 
a serious problem, both in terms of 
cost and customer dissatisfaction. 
That’s why more and more firms 
specify American Airlines Airfreight, 
knowing that American has won 
wide recognition for its superior 
handling of freight movements. 
The reason is clear. American— 
pioneer of the airfreight business— 
has the largest personnel force and 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


most modern handling equipment 
of any airline. Moreover, having 
carried more air cargo than anybody 
else, American offers unmatched 
know-how at solving the most diffi- 
cult shipping problems. 

Want this experience applied to 
your problems? Just wire us collect 
and we'll have a representative in 
your office promptly. He'll also ex- 
plain how the many economic ad- 
vantages of airfreight more than bal- 
ance airfreight charges. American 
Airlines, Cargo Sales Division, 100 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AI/RLINES “ 








rs 
Qeck American FICE 


For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here’s Why 


ARGO CAPACITY 

American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 


ANDLING FACILITIES 

American's airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by the largest 
personnel force of any airline 


E£ XPERIENCE 


American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 

OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 
NOW-HOW 

American has handled more 
cargo than any other airline 

















if you’re 


hooting for 


faster 
payroll 
figuring 


PRINTING 


You'll be on target with this machine, 
especially for hourly basis wage calcula- 
tions. All factors — regular hours worked, 
overtime, tax and benefit deductions — are 
figured quickly and accurately in one con- 
tinuous operation with the Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator ...and every 
figure is printed on the tape for positive 
proof of accuracy. 

The 2-in-1 Printing Calculator provides 
double-barrelled action ... automatic divi- 
sion and short-cut multiplication plus 
instantaneous addition and subtraction. 
And the 10-key touch control keyboard 
permits easier, faster operating efficiency. 
This machine is an economical sharp- 
shooter for all your figuring tasks. 

We will be pleased to demonstrate the 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator in 
your office on your work. Telephone today 
...Of write on your letterhead to Remington 
Rand Inc., Room 2406, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., for an informative 
booklet, AC 639. 


Mfemington Mand 








which generally circulated the insulating 
oil mechanically by means of several 
pumps. 

(hus, you end up with a transformer 
that has not only gained an cfhcicnt 
cooling system, but |! lost none of 
the endearing charms it had_ befor 
It still has no m g parts. It still 
does its job virtually unattended. And 
this time it does it b better: Since 
it’s cooler, the 
greater. 
¢ Other Fields—\Nict Carbides 
some other uses fo lectrostatic de- 
vice besides cooling transformers. It 
can be used, for instance, in a home 
heating unit. T! uurner and th 
heating bowl can be given unlike 
charges. This rculate oxygen 
within the system uch the same 
manner as the oi ulated in the 
transformer. Th lame, conse 
quently, will burn | 

Off in the future 
to sell its idea to the food vrocessine 
and chemical industries. Here. heat 
poses some major rineering problems 
Oil refineries, too, might use the clec 
trostatic system: thev often use heat 
from one operatior » run another 
The object is to transfer heat as auick) 
as possible, without losint too much 
Metal Carbides thinks its new device is 
just the thing to use for this kind of 
job. 


ompanv hopes 


Power for the Atom 


Masked men in this weird scene are weld- 
ers putting together the first of four huge 
generators which will supply electric power 
for the Paducah (Ky.) plant of the AEC. 
General Electric, the builder, claims it is 
the largest of its type ever built. It has a 
maximum capability of 216,000 kilovolt- 
amperes. 
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Rare gases up light and 


efficiency of new lamp 


I 


A Westinghouse Research Engineer is shown operating the rare gas apparatus in 
which the new krypton and argon gas fill were developed. As a result of krypton-argon, 
the new Westinghouse 90-watt fluorescent gives 6% more light for only 2% more current. 


The light and efficiency booster in the new Westinghouse 90-watt 

fluorescent lamp is krypton-argon. This gas fill, exclusive with 

Westinghouse, takes only 2% more current to jump light output 6%. And after 
7500 hours, this new lamp will still outshine every other lamp in its class. 


The new 90-watt will fit present 85-watt fixtures. It will hold the level of light 
above your minimum foot candle value longer. It’ll reduce annual cost of light. 
Contact your nearest Westinghouse Lamp Sales Office for more information. 


NEW 
WESTINGHOUSE 
90-WATT 
FLUORESCENT 
LAMP 





you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


Tune in on 


“PICK 
THE 
WINNER” 


... every week 
on 


CBS Radio & TV 
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[Cemewar 


Time is your most costly, yet 
most easily wasted asset. 

Only 25 minutes a day wasted — 
in lateness, errors or dawdling 
—costs at least $100.00 a 

year — about the price of the 
junior Stromberg time recorder. 


Send for your copy of “for every 
working minute” and 


keep your time with 
STROM™MBER G 


time 


JUNIOR 


ro 
4 2. 
: 


STROMBERG 
Po girims cORPORATION 
| subsidiary of general time corp. 
ALL 3] 107 LAFAYETTE ST., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
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... Into Office Worker 
chair before a TV 
numbers as_ the 


attended camera 
The equipment 


IV auditioned for a big role in rail 
roading last week and got the part. Balti 
more & Ohio officials, after several tests 
in its Barr Yard in Chicago, concluded 
that television could save a lot of wear 


and tear on stock and personnel. 


In one test, a small RCA camera was 
set up along the yard tracks. Instead of 
clambering over tracks and walking be 


tween trains to list incoming freight-car 


numbers hecker simply sat in a 


gned around 


Vidicon tub« 


lightweight cam 


RCA’s new consists of 
just two units: a small 
cra about the size 


movie camera and 


l6mm home 
bination unit 
} ] 

| in a luggage 


table 


with viewing screen 
tvpe case smaller home 


model TV set. 
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It’s often within inches of your eye! 


Does this look familiar? If the camera wasn’t within 
inches of it, you’d probably recognize it in a minute. 
If you don’t, here’s proof once again that you can get 
too close to a problem to solve it. 


It works the same way with shipping. A close-up of 
only part of the shipping picture doesn’t tell you 
enough. Take cost, for instance. Does it pay you to 
buy shipping in parts from several different services, 
or complete shipping from one organization? Only by 
comparing service for service, cost for cost ...can you 


buy these shipping one 
* No size or weight limit 


* Pickup and delivery, within pre- 
scribed vehicle limits, in all cities 
and principal towns 

* Libera! valvati it 

* Receipt at both ends 

*® Ship collect, prepaid, paid-in-part 

* Ship by air for extra speed 





—w 


decide which way is most economical for you. 


If you could stand back and look at the object in the 
above photo in its proper perspective, you’d see an 
everyday cigarette ash. Stand back and survey your 
entire shipping situation, too. Call your local Railway 
Express agent... he'll be glad to help you compare 
the cost of complete shipping service with the sev- 
eral charges you may now pay. Chances are when 
you look at the whole picture, you'll find it’s easier, 
faster, more economical to... 


package... and always use 


| nl Lw, 
Sexeress 


GENCY “ 








DO YOU 
USE CREPED 
WADDING? 


Air Force 
and top 
American 
firms now 
use 


(META INIERA | 


°300% greater compressive resilience 
— 4 times the cushioning protection! 
*Doesn’t develop “permanent set” — 
retains its resilience inde finitely! 
* Absorbent or non-absorbent ty pes — 
both meet Fed. Spec. UU-C-843! 
* Has very great insulating capacity— 
is chemically neutral, soft, clean! 
¢ Weighs far less than creped wadding 
— cuts freight costs appreciably?! 
CELLULINER costs you no more per 
square foot than creped wadding, yet its 
superiorities mean definite savings in 
your pocket! Send for full facts today! 
FSCS SSSSSSSSSSSSS8SGS88S8S8S2S28t 
| THE GILMAN BROTHERS COMPANY 
§ Gilman 1, Connecticut ° Est. 1897 


& Please give me full information on CELLULINER 


Name 





Firm 





Address. 





City. 
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worries as to where it 
will get its iron ore 20 years hence 
are rapidly evaporating. ‘There’s plenty 
of ore, in one form or another, in spite 
of the dwindling supply of Mesabi’s 
reserves. About half of 
that will be needed in 
twenty vears will come from abroad— 
chiefly Labrador and Venezuela. 

Ihe big question is how fast the 
beneficiation of low-grade ores can_ be 
pushed. It’s counted on to supply the 
other half. 

New processes 
centrating) low-grade ore 
vinced metallurgists that their great 
hope is in taconite and jasper, the 
abundant but low-grade ores in the Lake 
Superior area. Experts foresee that by 
1972, at least 60-million tons of ore will 
be coming from beneficiation of these 
two ores (BW —Jan.26°52,p124 
e Assist from Labor—There’s new inter- 
est in the An agreement 
between the underground mine opera- 
tors and the CIO-United Steelworkers, 
was followed by a 75¢ per ton price in 
crease on 1ron ore 

I'he increase does a fairly good job of 
covering the wage boost for the open- 
pit producers, but falls from 8¢ to 10¢ 
per ton short of covering the increased 
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NEW METHODS of concentrating low-grade taconite and jasper \ 
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solving the problem of .. . 


Coming From 


didn’t mind shifting money from onc 
pocket to another. But it was the mer- 
chant iron ore companies—which had 
no direct ownership in any iron or 
steel making company and whose min 
ing interests were tied in with under- 
ground mining—that set the price for 
iron ore coming off the Lake Superior 
iron ranges. And thev'll probably con 
tinue to set the price since 17-million 
or so tons of high-quality underground 
ore will still be needed in the years 


ahead. 


|. Open Pit vs. Underground 


Iron ore producers in the Lake Su- 
perior region have long realized that 
underground mines can’t replace open 
pit production under the most favor- 
able conditions. While there are re- 
serves that will extend the life of un- 
derground mining for years to come, 
known reserves don’t match the known 
open-pit reserves of even 10 years ago. 
But reserves of low-grade jasper, on the 
Marquette and Menominee ranges, and 
taconite on the Mesabi range, are prac- 
tically limitless. 

It is in these reserves, which are 
either owned outright or controlled 
through lease, that the underground op- 
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erators see the opportunity not only for 
prolonging the lives of their companies 
and increasing production, but also for 
getting on an equal footing with open- 
pit operations. 

¢ In the Works—Meanwhile, there is 
no indication of any lessening of under- 
ground mining or developments. Proj- 
ects that started as long as three years 
ago are going forward on five new under- 
ground mines, with a sixth planned 
when the ore available by open-pit 
mining—atop the proposed underground 
—has been removed: 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., developer 
of Mather B, is up to its knees in get- 
ting Humboldt Mining Co.—a jasper 
beneficiating company—into a 200,000- 
ton per vear unit production next year. 
Another larger installation, to process 
the huge Cleveland-Cliffs-owned _ re- 
serves at Republic, Mich., is beyond the 
talking stage 

M. A. Hanna Co., developer of the 
Cannon, has dismantled its jasper bene- 
ficiation pilot plant at Groverland, 
Mich., after its engineers secured the 
wanted information on production costs 
and knowhow. But Hanna _ doesn’t 
need to hurry: It has the Quebec-La- 
brador deposits as an ace card 

Pickands Mather & Co., operator of 
the Lawrence, Peterson, and Fortune 
Lake propertics, has been developing 
the process for taconite beneficiation 
at its pilot plant on the Mesabi. It will 
spend nearly $300-million for a full- 
scale ore concentrating installation. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., owner 
of the new ‘Tracy underground prop- 
ertv, has been interested in beneficiating 
Adirondack iron ore for several years. 
e Market Holds—As long as the need 
for iron ore continues, the output of 
the underground mines will be in great 
demand. But changing economic fac- 
tors have made that type of ore more 
vulnerable from a competitive stand- 
point. Blast furnace operators, who 
used to consider underground ore nec- 
essary to melt the fine open-pit ores, 
have learned more about using the fine 
ore from the open pits. 

In addition, most of the compara- 
tively shallow underground mines have 
been depleted. Already iron ore is being 
mined at levels that were considered 
out of the question a few years ago. 
So new mines, generally, are being 
forced to start production at levels well 
below the 2,500-ft. mark—and that re- 
quires big capital investments. 

«Cost Factor—Then, too, develop- 
ment costs have skyrocketed. A few 
years ago the average underground mine 
could be got into production for $1- 
million or $2-million. Now it costs 
from $6-million to $12-million to get 
into production a new underground 
mine that will turn out from 1-million 
tons to 1}-million tons of ore per year. 
Because of these spiralling costs, under- 





HERE’S HOW TO CUT 
THE HIGH COST 
OF DANGEROUS 

SLIPPING ACCIDENTS 


The worst enemy 
slipping accidents ever 
had —that's A. W. ALGRIP 
Abrasive Rolled Stee! Floor 
Plate! It's actually non-slip even 
when wet—even on steep inclines! 


NON-SLIP 
ALGRIP 


To make ALGRIP 

anti-skid, we roll 

tough abrasive 

grain uniformly 

and densely as 
on integral part of the steel plate's 
upper portion. The abrasive is the same 
type used in grinding wheels—and 
you know that's non-slip. 


WON'T WEAR 
SMOOTH 


What's more, 

ALGRIP keeps its 

non-slip safety 

for a lifetime 
look at this magnified section and 
you'll see the deep, even distribution 
of abrasive particles. As the surface 
wears, new particles are constantly 
exposed, so that ALGRIP never wears 
smooth, 


Rugged rolled 
steel plate makes 
A.W. ALGRIP 
tougher and 
more durable 
thon other abra- 
sive floorings 
Result: It with- 
stands hard blows and heavy weights 
without cracking or breaking. Thinner 
sections can be used, too, without 
reducing load carrying capacity. 
And ALGRIP need no mainte- 
nance. Mail coupon today for 
our free, fully illustrated 
Booklet AB. 4 


A.W. ALGRIP 


+ 
ve R 


dra ed Steel Floor 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 

Over 125 years of iron and steel making experience 
Gentlemen: 
| am interested in cutting the high cost of slipping 
accidents. Please send me full details of non-slip 
A.W. ALGRIP Abrosive Rolled Stee! Floor Plate 
Name 
Sa 
on 
el State___. 

THERE’S NEVER A SLIP ON A.W. ALGRIP 

Other Products: PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Stee! 
A. W. SUPER-DIAMOND Fioor Pilate «+ Plates 
Sheets ¢ Strip « (Alloy and Special Grades) 











Printers know that Nekoosa Bond is a better 


paper to work with and the best paper to 


work on. They recommend it for letter- 


heads, envelopes and most all of your 


other business stationery and office forms. 


IT PAYS TO PLAN 2 WITH YOUR PRINTER 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. © PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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ground mine operat look long and 
searchingly at the 1 es now avail- 
able for a new underground installation. 
lo justify the expendit of more than 
$6-million for an rground mine 
that will produce | 1) tons or more 
per year now Calls f proven reserve 
of at least 15-milli tons of or 

“Should my cé 1y make avail- 
able $20-million t ised as capital 
investment in eith in underground 
mine, with a resery f 20-million tons, 
or in a low-grade o1 1eficiation plant 
with hundreds of 1 ons of tons of 
reserves available, I’d spend the money 
for a beneficiation plant,” the range 
superintendent for of the promin- 
ent iron ore compan recently said. 

Since there are no full-scale taconite 
or jasper concentrating plants in opera- 
tion yet, hgures con g costs on iron 
ore produced fror iderground and 
cost of the finished product from a 
beneficiation plant iilable 

e Trade Secrets—\! to the conster- 
nation of mining engincers, an iron cur- 
tain has been drawn around the opera- 
tions of both Erie Mining Co., Aurora, 
Minn., and Reserve Mining Co.’s first 
producing unit at Babbitt. The en 
gineers see that m¢ i break with 
one of the careful reserved tradi 
tions of the mining lustry 

Mine operator t Lake Superior 
area lay the blame for the iron curtain 
tactics of the tw nies to a cer- 
tain amount of jca involving the 
type of pelletizing f ice used in the 
concentrating pro Reserve Mining, 
in its initial Babbit init, installed 
three small rectar furnaces that 
border close on a furnace Bethlehem 
Steel developed Lebanon, Pa., 
plant. However, the type furnace for 
hardening the pellets of concentrated 
ore is but one of ral possibilities 
that Reserve Min is planned for 
that part of the beneficiating project. 
Erie Mining, he known to 
have worked the | ut of a vertical 
type furnace, 11 ft diameter, with 
500 tons per day ty 

Nevertheless, I Vlining—in which 
Bethlehem Steel 1 substantial 
financial stake—qu threw a smoke 
screen around it t plant opera- 
tions when Reser Mining came up 
with its rectangular-tvpe pelletizing fur 
nace. That action Erie Mining was 
followed by Reser Mining 
¢ The Dogs—T! t bulk of the 
jasper on the M tte and Menom 
ince ranges is OW! r controlled by 
Cleveland-Cliffs a1 M. A. Hanna, or 
related interests th Cleveland-Cliffs 
well ahead in amount of reserves on the 
Marquette. range in Northern Michigan 

Cleveland-Clifts | outright about 
250,000 acres of 1 ly wooded land 
with unmeasured underground mineral 
rights, a Class | irying railroad 
between Ishpeming and the Lake 
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what 


happened 


here 


2 
e 


a" V4 


ee. and why if saved plenty 
fo find out 


These are “invisible” cracks in a casting. They 
were discovered and made visible in rough 
state by inspection with Zyglo, one of Magna- 
flux’ many methods used to detect defects. 


If these cracks occured in just one piece, it 
wouldn’t be so important. But if they happen 
in 1,000—or 100,000— that’s different. If the 
defects aren’t found until after machining, it’s 
costly. Early detection prevents an exorbitant 
waste of material, time, manpower and profits! 


This looking beyond effect to find cause and 
correction, is what we at Magnaflux mean by 
process control. No matter what you make — 
or what materials you work with—the chances 
are that one or another of our methods can 





MAGNAFLUX’ 
available for— 


macharaun 


CORPORATION 


Reg. U.S. Pol. Office 


INSPECTION METHODS 

Detecting defects in magnetic and nonmagnetic metals 

++. ceramics... glass... plastics... powdered metals 

Stress measurement and analysis 

Rapid thickness measurements from one side only 

High-speed quantitative and qualitative measurement 

and evaluation of parts, materials and assortments 
ats Ts 


MAGNAFLUX = 


A 
Ore’ 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION |! 


5906 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 


help you reduce costs by finding defects and 
correcting their cause at the most economical 
stage of production. 


Manufacturers of everything from dishes to 
diesel locomotives are profiting through such 
use of Magnaflux’ Methods. They include some 
of the foremost and most efficient producers 
in the world! One of them says, “It’s just 
common sense”...and another that “It’s 
trading dimes for dollars.” 


Why not find out right now what process 
control through Magnaflux’ Methods can do 
for you? There’s an interesting new Bulletin 
on the subject that we'll be glad to send you 
if you'll mail the coupon. 


FF 222222 SSeS SSS eS e2e5 


! MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, lilinois 


Please send me a copy of your bulletin on 
profitable process control through Magnaflux’ 
Methods. 


Name 

Company Name 

Address 

State 


City Zone 


New York 36 @ Cleveland 15 @ Detroit 11 © Los Angeles S58 © Dallas 9 fice cas cau came com cums exes cme ee ome me es ee ee ee es es ee ed 








*g 250,000 people changed addresses 
between March, 1949 and March, 1950. 


(U.S. Department of Commerce report) 


How to tell 
the floating population’ 


where they can 


buy your products 


e Millions of prospective customers are constantly on 
the move. That's the reason it's common sales sense 
to let the public know where to buy your product 
wherever they may be. 


e The easy and economical way to do this is through 
national Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ of 
the telephone directory. 


e National Trade Mark Service pin-points your dealers 
in almost every locality. Their names, addresses and 
telephone numbers can be listed in the ‘yellow pages’ 
under your trade-mark or brand name. 


e Then, for a perfect tie-up between your dealers and 
your national advertising, include a statement like 
“Look in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory 
for a list of our dealers.” 


e It helps check substitution, builds happy dealer 
relations. 


For further information call your local telephone business office 
or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Data (consumer Edition) 





Superior port of Ashland, and an elec- 
tric utility company. At present, the 
company employs about 3,000 men in 
its underground mines operations, and 
200 more could be used to bring the 
Mather B into full production, with an- 
other 200 needed next year. 

To complicate the employment situ- 
ation in the Ishpeming area, as many 
as +50 workers will be needed at the 
Tracy underground mine of Jones & 
Laughlin. 
¢ New Capacities—When development 
work on Mather B ompleted some- 
time next year, Cleveland-Cliffs will 
produce about 5-million tons of high- 
grade ore per year from its underground 
mines. At about the same time, the 
first of two 200,000-ton per-vear units 
of Humboldt Mining Co. will get into 
production of jasper concentrate. Prod 
ucts from the Humboldt operation 
will undoubtedly go to Ford Motor Co., 
a financial partner in the operation, 
where agglomeration will be no prob- 
lem since Ford has sintering facilities. 

Not officially announced, but cer- 
tainly in Cleveland-Cliffs’ books, is an 
eventual 600,000-ton-per-vear concen- 
trating plant for its property at Re- 
public. This will add an additional 
1-million tons of ore for that company 
from jasper beneficiating. And _ that 
tonnage can be doubled as soon as prob- 
lems in the mincralogy, or chemistry, 
of its millions of tons of reserves of 
soft ore jasper on its Tilden property 
have been solved his will permit the 
unlocking and _ rec ry of the 36% 
iron ore content 

Battelle Institute, Columbus, is ru- 
mored to have developed a method for 
magnetizing this nonmagnetic ore by 
using a controlled atmosphere oven, 
but development has not vet reached 
the pilot plant stage. In the process, 
the hematitic iron is converted to what 
Battelle researchers call gamma iron— 
which retains magnetic properties for 
three or four davs after being heat- 
treated in the controlled atmosphere 
oven. 

But with most of the problems of 
taconite and jasper beneficiation al- 
ready licked, that form of iron ore pro- 
duction is edging more and more into 
the spotlight. 


ll. Beneficiation 


In beneficiating a low-grade ore, 
what vou are doing is concentrating the 
iron content—in effect, making a high- 
grade ore out of it. After a lot of ex- 
perimenting, metallurgists have now 
worked out a practical method of bene- 
ficiation. 

First the ore is ground to the fineness 
of cement. Then the iron oxide is 
separated from the waste materials. 
This is done either by magnetic separa- 
tion or by a flotation process, depending 
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They're on 
Stalin & Company’ 
"Prospect List”... 


If Joe Stalin and his colleagues can’t sell 
Communism to today’s American generation, 
they’re determined to sell it to tomorrow’s. 

Accordingly, high on Stalin & Company’s 
‘prospect list’? are the millions of bright-faced 
youths, between junior high school and voting 
age, who will be Mr. and Mrs. United States 
tomorrow. 

The best place for Stalin’s ‘‘salesmen’’ to 
reach these ‘“‘prospects”’ is in the schools that 
bring them together. This simplifies things 
for Stalin & Company. Influence one textbook 
publisher ... contaminate one teacher ... 
and Communism can reach hundreds or thou- 
sands of young minds. 

Fortunately, for every ‘‘Pink’’ or ‘‘Red”’ 
trying to worm his way into our classrooms, 
there are thousands of alert, patriotic school 


‘ ” 


men and women just as determined to keep him 
out. If the parents of the U. S. A. join forces 
with our educators . . . if they seriously try to 
determine what our sons and daughters are 
learning ... if they investigate radical ideas 
brought home from the classroom . . . if they 
take an interest in textbooks and the people 
who write and publish them — 

Stalin & Company’s salesmen will have to go 
home tomorrow and report to the _ boss, 
NO SALE! 

This is one of the things it will take to keep 
the United States on the right track, and free, 


“Next in importance to freedom and justice is education, without 
which neither freedom nor justice can be maintained.”’ 


— PRESIDENT JAMES A. GARFIELD 


Norfolk anc. Westers. Railway, 


PRECIESTON TFRANSPORTATION 











WINNING TICKET for 


efficient grinding 


Top grinding results per grinding wheel 
dollar! That's the essential economy 
“plank” in any “platform” for produc- 
tive grinding. And that’s where Simonds 
Abrasive Co. can be of real help to your 


grinding department. 


Simonds Abrasive Company grinding 
wheels are made for all grinding jobs. 
They're quality-controlled for lasting per- 
formance . and accurately specified to 
conform exactly to your needs. Consulta- 
tion with a Simonds engineer might reveal 
new economies for you. It costs nothing. 


Write. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 


Grinding Wheels 


EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive 
Company's complete line has every- 
thing you need ... grinding wheels, 
mounted wheels and points, seg- 
ments and abrasive grain. 
SIMONDS ABRASIVE CO. PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. BRANCH WAREHOUSES: CHICAGO IT, BOSTON 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Division of Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Other Simonds Companies: Simonds Steel Mills, Lock- 
porl, N. Y., Simonds Canada Saw Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. and Simonds Canada Abrasive Co., Ltd., Arvida, Que. 


IT PAYS TO PICK 
Parsons Papers 
made with 


NEW COTTON FIBERS 


Lester Beall, America’s leading 
graphic arts designer, has created ten original letterheads 
offered in Parsons’ new portfolio entitled “How to Design 
a Letterhead They are in one two and three 
colors, with engraving, embossing, lithographing and 
printing—yet all could be made by your local suppliers 
Mr Beall also tells how you can design your own 
stationery. Write today on your business stationery for 
your free copy of this outstanding portfolio 
Parsons Paper Company, Dept. 10A 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 











on whether the ore is magnetite or non- 
magnetic hematite : 

I'he concentrate, as it emerges from 
the separating equipment, is too fine 
for quantity shipment or blast-furnace 
use. It is a dust that would simply 
blow out of the furnace when the draft 
went on. So it must be agglomerated, 
or made into larger chunks, then pel- 
letized—cooked into solid pellets suit- 
able for charging a blast furnace. 

On the basis of natural iron content 
per ton, the beneficiated ore is more at- 
tractive than the underground ore; the 
concentrates will contain about 62% 
iron as compared to the 51% or better 
iron content of the underground ore. 
¢ Choice—Most Lake Superior 
low-grade open-pit s either taconite 
magnetite for the t part) from the 
Mesabi, or hem nonmagnctic) 
jasper of the Marquette and Menomi- 
nee ranges Mining ngineers are con- 
fident that both n be agglomer- 
ated for slightly m« than $6 per ton; 
pelletizing would in additional $1 
per ton to the cost 

As between the taconite and the 
jasper, geologists n that each has 
certain advantages. The low-grade hard 
ore to be concentrated at both the 
Humboldt and Republic operations has 
in iron content between 364 
and 40%. In other words, vou have to 
use but two tons of feed ore to secure 
one ton of finished ] luct—which is a 
distinct advantage r the 24% to 
30% iron content of t nite. Taconite 
will require thre« f feed material 
for cach ton of fin product 

But so far, the itage ends at just 
about that poin Mesabi _ taconite 
vhat cheaper to 

ron, and when 


] 


promises to be 
process. It is am 
heat is applied at t pelletizing stage, 
something similar t hain reaction 
is set up. That r the amount of 
outside-produced necessary to 
harden the pellet 

I'he jasper, reqi utside heat for 
all the hardening processes 

Marquette and Menomince low grade 
ores do not lend th l to magnetic 
separation from is the Mesabi 
taconite does Th lo work well in 
separation by flotation, heavy media, 
and spiral proce But more plant 
space 1s needed for flotation cells—the 
heart of the flotation proce than is r¢ 
eparator which 


quired for the mag: 
re of the iron 


will recover 90 
from the fine ground taconite 
Successful flotat lepends upon a 
dozen variables, including the slime, 
density, balance of wents used, and 
the presence of oth lements in the 
feed material. Re rv of % to 
90% of the iron from the feed matcrial 
is expected to be obtained by the flota 
tion and spiral pro 
¢ Unsolved Problems—Short of pellet 
izing the concentrate, the processes for 
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separating the iron from the silica of 
the hard low-grade ores of both jasper 
and taconite are well set. But still to 
be evolved is an economic method for 
separating the nonmagnetic taconite 
and the soft ore jasper from their iron 
content. 

Roasting to make the iron subject to 
magnetic separation is one possibility, 
but fuel problem for the roasting opera- 
tion is a big cost factor. Development 
of western Canadian oil and gas de- 
posits may be the answer to the fuel 
problem; and leaching with chemicals 
is a distinct possibility for separating 
the iron from the waste material. 
¢ Not Solved—Pelletizing the concen- 
trate is still one of the big problems. 
Erie Mining, after years of pilot plant 
manipulation, is rumored to have at 
least mastered the correct rate of feed, 
and the most satisfactory thermal con- 
ditions for different levels of its vertical 
tvpe furnace. It is supposed to be get- 
ting an even discharge of pellets with 
the wanted hardness and density. There, 
as in other installations, one of the 
principal problems has been to harden 
the pellets just short of ‘reir fusing. 

A furnace with a horizontal moving 
grate—instcad of one in which the pel- 
lets drop vertically downward—is being 
model-scale tested. Such a gratetype 
furnace is also a possibility for roasting 
the nonmagnetic ores. 
¢ Long-Range Planning—But time isn’t 
vital in the development of a method 
for processing the nonmagnetic low- 
grade ores. The steel industry doesn’t 
foresce any appreciable decrease of open 
pit mined ore before 1956, when the 
present 50-million to 53-million tons 
per vear may shrink to perhaps 40-mil- 
lion tons. The present and planned 
production of about 9-million tons of 
jasper-taconite concentrates, plus im- 
ported ores estimated to reach a 12-mil- 
jion tons per vear figure by that time, 
will more than take up the slack. 

But by 1972, open pit direct shipping 
ores will have receded to perhaps 17- 
million tons per year and production 
from underground mines will remain 
at the present 18-million to 19-million 
tons per year level. An estimated 38- 
million tons of concentrates per year 
and an estimated 22-million tons of 
imported ores, along with gravity con- 
centrates and Adirondack ore, will make 
processing the nonmagnetic low grade 
ores a necessity. 
¢ Stabilizer—Throughout the radical 
changes facing the industry through 
that period, the production from the 
underground mines will act—as it has 
during the past 50 years—as a stabilizing 
influence. Underground production, as 
a whole, is expected to vary but little. 
Jf it does, it will be due to artificialls 
created unfavorable factors—such as the 
wage dispute with the labor union 
representing the miners. 
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Want some new ideas 


on WEIGHT SAVING ? 
1 WEIC 
l 


AIR 
CONDITIONER 
PARTS 
York Corporation 


FLOOR POLISHER 
HOOD 
Shetland Company, Inc 
— wee eee ee ee 


HEAVY-DUTY 
SOLDERER 
Phillips 
Manufacturing Co. 


LANDING LIGHT MOTOR 
HOUSING 
Grimes Manufacturing Co. 


Your custom molder can help. . . with DUREZ phenolics 


@ When light weight calls the turn in 
your selection of materials...and more 
and more it does these days...weight- 
saving is seldom the sole hace 

Here are four examples that show 
how other manufacturers are obtain- 
ing, in molded phenolics, the light 
weight plus the other characteristics they 
want in large and small units. 

In the air conditioner slinger rings, 
costly machining of the material for- 
merly used was eliminated ...the Durez 
molding is pre-balanced in the mold. 
Being self-insulating, the fan housing 
needs no separate insulation. The floor- 
polisher hood is lasting protection 
against dirt and moisture, absorbs 
mechanical shocks without nicking or 
scratching. 

Cost is held down in aircraft landing 
light parts by molding-in all flanges, 
holes, ribs, and metal inserts. The 
soldering tool housing resists heat, is 
safe and comfortable to use. 

Production economies, savings in 
shipping costs, and user benefits are 
all at your command in those most 


versatile of all plastics...the phenolics. 
All along these lines new seas await 
your investigation. Talk with your 
custom molder of Durez ... or with 
our technical service staff. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 











Yellen Soom 


FURNITURE 
AUTOMOBILE 
AIRPLANE 
AND TRAIN 


UPHOLSTERY 


FUR-FABRICS 


VELVETS 


INDUSTRIAL 


USES 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC 
ONE PARK AVE. * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TO DEPT. C 


effective 
house 
organs? 


MODERN mimeographing pro- 
duces them at small cost. 


Send for free information. Simply 
check any of the items below for Bait 
details. 

() Newspaper Stencil Sheet with guide 
lines for 2 or 3 column pages. 

() Lettering Guides & Styli for head- 
lines pom drawings. 

() Professional Illustrations. Books 
containing hundreds of easy-to- 
trace illustrations. 

() Colored Inks for more eye-appeai. 

() Special Inks for fast mimeograph- 
ing on both sides of paper. 

A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use 

with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 

cating products. 

Mail this Complete Ad to: 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. Bw.1052-m 

5700 W. Towhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
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Grinding without Abrasives 


Diamond dust cuts hard modern-day metals—but it's 
scarce. So engineers are working on machines to grind with- 
out it. One such machine is now operating commercially. 


An ancient scientist, the story goes, 
was searching for a super-hard metal. 
He wanted to make a knife blade so 
tough that nothing could possibly wear 
it down. A skeptical friend, though, 
threw a wet blanket over the idea. The 
friend asked: “What will you sharpen 
it with?” 

Che same problem confronts modern 
tool engineers. Jet engines and high 
speed machinery have to be made out 
of super-hard metals. To machine these 
metals, you need even harder tools. To 
sharpen the tools, you need grinding 
wheels one step harder than that. 

About the only thing harder than a 
modern carbide cutting tool is a dia- 
mond. Grinding wheels, consequently, 
ire coated with diamond dust—called 
bort.””. But even this may not be a 
permanent solution to the hard-metal 
problem: Bort is hard to come by, may 
get even scarcer in vears to come (BW— 
Jun.28°52,p70) 

Now several companies are coming 
up with a new answer. Their idea is to 
sharpen hard tools by an electrolytic 
process that requires very little bort 
First of these outfits to get its elec 
trolvtic grinder operating commercially 
has been Super-Cut Corp., Chicago 
This week, two of its machines were 
at work—one at Ford Motor Co., the 
other at General Motors Corp.’s Buick 
Division 
¢ Plating in Reverse—In simple terms, 
Super-Cut’s machine operates by a sort 
of reverse electroplating process. The 
grinding wheel—simply a metal disk—is 
charged negatively, the workpiece posi 
tively. An clectrolytic chemical such as 
sodium nitrate is squirted over the 
grinding surface much like an ordinary 
coolant. Small particles of metal flow 
from the workpiece, through the chem 
ical, and onto the wheel. A pinch of 
bort can be put on the wheel to speed 
up the process. 

L. H. Metzger, Super-Cut’s presi 
dent, claims spectacular savings for his 
machine. He points to one case wher 
with a conventional bort-coated grind 
ing wheel, it cost about $107 to grind 
off a cubic inch of tool metal. An elec- 
trolvtic grinder, he claims, did the job 
for 764 

Metzger’s outfit sells a kit to convert 
standard grinding units to the electro- 
Ivtic process. Tentative price of the kit 
is $1.500 
¢ Idea Men—The original thinking on 
this new grinding process was done in 
Russia. It’s credited to two Sovict tool 


ind B. R 
finished work 
hailed 


supply 


engineers—D. T. \ 
Lazarenko. When t 
on the idea in 19 
as industrial hero 
of bort is reported] 
It’s estimated that there are 
least 40,000 electr grinding 
cutting tools in $ t 
plants 
West Europ ul 
experimenting 
though thev wer« 
in developing 
Super-Cut’s Metz 
ties in it when he t 
a few vears ago 
other U.S. engin 
with the Europ I velopment 
work 
¢ The Bort-Savers—! 1¢ works right 
now are at least I process¢ 
that mav cut dow1 iced for bort 
e Firth-Ster & Carbide 
Corp., Pittsbu d l Con 
Clawson, Mich rk 
ck tro-spal 


whereby 


wcr'e 
Russia’s 
xt to nothing 
now at 
ind 


] | 
metalworking 


rs had been 
ide i, too, 


Russians 


machine 


then, he and 


caught up 


Kin 
VICC 
can be chipped 
spark. Its prin I 
ind Elox sav, wil f rilling deep 
small-diameter hol ird metal 
It'll replace solid ind bort- 
oated drills 

e Cavitron 
Long Island Cit 
with what it call 
ing and cutting | 
etup, the cutti 
16.000 to 29.01 
through an arc ¢ 
in inch. The act 
in abrasive called | 
of bv diamond d 
softer than bort 
the tool makes up f 
expects to 
machine in ibout \ 
¢ Supply and Demand—National Pro 
duction Authorit nder labh 
happy about th t-saving 

Chere’ I 


now t 


rth-Sterling 


tron 
nths 


tance 
develop 
ments | 
i\ tilable 
there wouldn’t be 
of an all-out war 
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million carats 
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which one? 


There are a lot of conflicting claims about which type 
of anti-friction bearing is best. Actually, each type has 
its advantages. The problem is to decide which is best 
for the job at hand. 

Torrington makes every basic type of anti-friction 
bearing. Our engineers know the relative advantages 
of each and have accumulated a fund of experience in 
their applications. Leading builders and users of 
mechanical equipment have learned to rely on Torring- 
ton for impartial recommendations. 

Next time you are selecting anti-friction bearings, 
let us know. We will be glad to work with you. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn, 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of 
the United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller + Tapered Roller « Straight Roller »* Needle ¢ Ball e Needle Rollers 








Ask your Plant Engineer... 


How 


valuable dust 











recovery 
saves dollars 


In every industry, from food to 
fabric to steel, Buell engineers, 
ith plant engineers, have 
established an enviable 18-year 
record of turning unnecessary dust 
losses into substantial new profits. 
What’s more, a Buell Dust Recov- 
ery System uncovers these addi- 
tional important advantages: im- 


working Ww 


proved product quality, smoother 
plant-community relations and 
higher employee morale. 

To take advantage of Buell’s 


Van Tongeren ‘SF’ Electric 


fucrae a= 


Precipitator- Type "LR’ 
Cyclone Precipitator Cyclone Combination Collector 


A... bu 


background and experience in the 
highly specialized science of Dust 
Recovery, ask for further informa- 
tion about Buell’s 3 basie systems 
dust collection. See how they 
can help you turn dust into dollars. 
Send for Buell’s new, informative 
bulletin titled, “The Collection 
and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” 
Buell Engineering Company, 
Dept. 30-J, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, 
New York. & 


\ 


Dust 
Hopper Valves 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST COLLECTION 


80 








than it imported reclaimed. The 
difference came out of stockpiles. ‘This 
year, consumption xpected to hit 
9-million carats—l-million more than 
last year 
NPA hopes that stockpiles can b 
held up by putt emphasis on 
reclaiming used bort. Reclamation h 
gone up by 200 carats each 1 
since 1950, should t 1 up som 
lion carats this \ Phat, together 
with jacked-up imports and domesti 
production, should just ibout 
U.S. needs for 1952. But it'll b 
tight stretch And hat ibout 1953? 
The only wa t of this vou 
situation, NPA tl 
substitutes for | 
That’s where th 
sparking, and ult 


lem] 
nil 


How to Coat Metals 


At Low Temperatures 
When industt 


sibilities of metal tings, ound a 
way to get longer th im mean 
big savings. By n inexpensiy 
metal with a c 
can turn out 
a product made 
But there’s al 
the high temp 
many coating pr 
properties of th 
the part. Last 
Co., a divisior 
Carbon Corp 
inexpensive pro 
it thinks can | 
Linde’s method 
without raising 
base above 4001 
Flame plating 
ing powdered m 
carbide—to meta 
forms a coating 
in. to 0.020 in 
Linde savs the 
peel off. You 
is 18 OF erind it ft 
The proce 
with a wide \ 
tours—flat 
I nde’s pI 
faces up to 6 in 
Ihe firm has t 
is core rods, shaft 
So far, Linde |} 
tungsten carbid« 
can use other met 
indicate that th 
favorably with ot! 
such as fusion weld 
metallizing. In 
sulted in wear 
perior—to that 
irbides, and vastl to that of 
ist allovs, hard cl plating, and 


tool steels 
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IT’S A New APPROACH... 


IT’S A True APPROACH TO THE USE OF COLOR 


IN PAINTI N G Now, instead of a ‘‘color scheme”’ you can have a color plan for the interior of 
your buildings . . . through Barreled Sunlight’s Engineered Color. It’s the newest and truest approach to the use 
of color . . . one that involves sound engineering instead of mere “‘ interior decoration”’. The result of the combined 
thinking and experience of top lighting and seeing authorities . . . along with Barreled Sunlight’s more than 60 
years of specialization in maintenance paints for industrial, institutional and commervial buildings . . . Barreled 
Sunlight’s Engineered Color offers you the surest way to get the best color plan and the finest painting job for 
the lowest possible cost. 











BARRELED SUNLIGHT Barreled Sunlight 


PAINT COMPANY 
1-J Dudley St., Providence, R. I. || — FRindse 


bm whitest white er clean, clear, wanted colers, 
there's « Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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The Olivetti fully automatic 
Printing Calculator provides for 
your permanent reference 

a complete tape record of all 
calculations and results, including 
credit balance. Actually an adding 
and a calculating machine 
combined, its simplified operation 
requires no special training. 

A demonstration under your own 
conditions may be arranged 
through any of the sales and 
service offices in over 300 cities 
throughout the United States. 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 


olivetti 








Colleges Must Pay 


Nonprofit groups will 
battle new ruling taxing prof- 
its on any commercial type of 
research they do. 


he long-stan 
commercial jabe 
proht research : u 
flare up. The the Bur 
Internal Revenu f ion of r 
as it applies to i1 ( Che com 
mercial labs lik nonprofit 
groups—universit pitals ind the 
like—are up in 
¢ Getting Specific e first ti 
BIR defines res , pins doy 
what income fror ontracts is 
taxable. As a t nproft groups 
will have to pay a t n anv profit they 
make on comm testing work 

The nonprofit iturally, are bris 
tling. They argue that universities, for 
instance, should me benefits to 
beef up their coff 
¢ Unfair—Th rcial labs, on the 
other hand, insist that nobody should 
get special tax treat nt—especially at 
the expense of private enterpris¢ 

They agree that the nonprofit groups 
should not be taxex ncome from an 
kind of research t lo for the gov 
ernment. But t naintain that if 
the institutions tax-free, their re 
search finding h ) n the publi 
domain, and shor t be hand 
to an individual n\ r Or 
tion. 

Commerc 
complained 
profit res¢ 
cial tvpe of 
the past specif 
tion imcome 
or other res¢ 
on the ground 
educational ob 
define exacth 


} 


mental reseat 

¢ Skirmish—! 
BIR proposed 
mstitutions f1 
der the Puis¢ 

Sept. 3 it |} 
which provid 
ganization wh 
search will 1 

it is not carne 
of commercial 
Going a little furt 
that research, p 
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Blazin w te Blue Ridge 





Let the Blue Ridge mountains stand for any vacation 
paradise. 

Add 40 million American families with 52 million 
cars--all headed for mountain, sea shore, lake, big 
city, or old home farm. 

That’s the call of the Open Road—shouting loud 
and clear—and putting greater demands on Amer- 
ica’s road building contractors than ever before in 
history. 

Clear the mountain. Straighten the curve. Make 
two lanes into six. Put a road where road never went 
before. Today’s contractors can do it—thanks to to- 
day’s earthmoving machines. 

Key equipment on any road-building job is the 
crawler tractor. And the greatest of these is Inter- 
national’s big red TD-24, fastest and most powerful 
on the market. 

Wherever you see these big red machines with the 
IH trademark—building cross-country turnpikes or 
back-country secondaries—you know a good job of 
work is being done. 


INTERNATIONAL POWER THAT PAYS 


"BIG RED” BUILDS a new mountain highway in 
North Carolina. “Big Red” is the nickname for 
the International TD-24. Here are two, one with 
a ‘dozer blade, the other with a ripper. Macon 
Construction Co., says ‘“‘We have rock here you 
couldn’t touch with a "dozer, till the TD-24 came 
along. Now we blade where we couldn't scratch 
before, and rip up rock that used to need blasting !"” 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Industrial Power . . . McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks 
. . - Refrigerators and Freezers 





or TUBING? 


In 1938, total U.S.A. production of 
electric-weld pipe and tubing was 
only 269,000 tons. But in that year, 
Yoder brought out a line of cold-roll- 
forming tube mills, equipped with 
their revolutionary new electric- 
resistance welder. 


According to the. latest available 
figures, U.S.A. production of electric 
welded pipe and tubing in 1950 was 
nearly 3,500,000 tons, a growth of 
1300% in 12 short years. 


Much of this growth was due to the 
advantages of the cold-forming, 
electric-weld process in general, and 
to the excellence of Yoder Tube 
mills in particular, because most such 
mills installed since 1938 have been 
built by Yoder. 


With the new multiple cross-type 
welding transformer and other 
recent Yoder developments, Yoder 
mills now offer higher speeds and 
greater production than ever. If you 
have been thinking of making pipe 
or tubing, get the latest information 
on Yoder mills—yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave. © Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Resistance 
Weld 
TUBE MILLS 





STRATOFORTRESS is the biggest, most complicated bomber ever designed. The 
question confronting strategic planners and aircraft manufacturers 


Is the B-52 the Last of Its Line? 


Still two years from mass production, the giant 8-jet 
bomber may be obsoleted by guided missiles and smaller 
supersonic planes before it ever gets into full service. 


It was only a few months ago that the 
Boeing B-52 Stratofortress reached the 
test-flight stage, and security wraps were 
taken off (BW—May24'52,p30). Today, 
it’s beginning to look as though the big 
Air Force bomber is racing for its life. 
It may be obsolete before it gets into 
full scale production. And it may prove 
to have been the biggest and most com 
plicated plane ever to be produced by 
man. ‘That's because new developments 
in aviation seem to be bringing a re 
turn to smallness and simplicity. 
¢ Long Building Time—Of course, any 
military plane these days faces the threat 
of obsolescence to some extent. But the 
mammoth §-jet, 600-plus mph. Strato 
fortress is particularly vulnerable, for 
two reasons 

e The B-52 builder. It’s 
just about the biggest, most complicated 
plane ever made. As a result, there is an 
inordinately long time lag between the 
original design idea and the final emer- 
gence of the planes on a production line 


s a slow 


basis 

e Research and development of 
guided missiles and supersonic planes 
ire running under forced draft. The 
B-52s won’t be in line production for 
In that time, it’s possible 
that thev, and every other conventional 
type plane, may have been run off the 
reservation by new developments. The 
Air Force is already pushing smaller 
supersonic bombers as successors to the 
B-52s it hasn’t got 
¢ Disagreement—Not all aviation § ex 
ibout the future of 


two ycars 


perts are pessimistx 
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e Flight test 
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“AREN’T YOU GONNA SAVE SOME FOR FIRES?” 


oe ON'T worry, Sonny... there’s plenty of water where 
this is coming from. I’m just making sure this hydrant 
will work if a fire ever breaks out in your neighborhood!” 
Your Fire Department is constantly on the alert to protect 
life and property. Are you cooperating by helping eliminate 
the causes of fire? During Fire Prevention Week, October Sth 
to 11th—and the year 'round— observe the following 
fire prevention rules. 
Keep matches out of the reach of children... 
sure your heating system is clean and does not become * p., 
overheated ... have chimneys inspected for defects * 


be 


* 


* 


200th 
+ Amivraynd & 
MUTUAL HSURARCE 


Ae American 
* = Institution 


... banish careless smoking habits... have defective electrical 
wiring replaced .. . don’t let rubbish accumulate. 

And carry adequate, full-standard fire and extended cover- 
age insurance—both on your home and place of business— 
with a nationally recognized company such as Hardware 
Mutuals. Our policy back of the policy® makes your interests 
our first consideration. 

Just phone Western Union by number, ask for Operator 
25, and request the name and address of your Hard- 
ware Mutuals representative. He'll be glad to recom- 


* mend adequate coverage, without obligation! 
* 


. 
] 
1952 


* 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








| Power performance is stepping up rapidly 

-in civilian as well as military use. And, as 

they have since World War I, the nation’s 

* leading manufacturers look to Twin Disc 
for new and better ways to transmit the power, 

For example, American-Coleman, manu- 

facturer of the powerful 4-wheel drive Towing 

Vehicle pictured, found “the right answer” 

\ to the tough yet delicate job of moving 


in Disc Model CF 


que Converter 
ine cut-off 


+ Above: Twi 


ing @ 
actor towing 
Tr $. Ale Force Base. 


.-.and Twin Disc 
applies the Production 





Power! 


400,000-pound bombers, huge troop carriers, 
air cargo haulers, in the combination of Twin 
Disc Hydraulic Torque Converter with en- 
gine cut-off clutch and reverse gear unit. 

The pressure is on for greater production 
from machinery in manufacturing, construc- 
tion, logging, mining, transportation, agri- 
culture, petroleum, fishing . . . for 





Twili (Disc 


CLUTCHES ANO/WYDRAULIC DRIVES 
VY 


’ en > , ; ? 


BRANCHES: CLEVELAMD + DALLAS ~ DETROIT + 


86 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, R Wisconsin + HYDRAULIC DIVISION, 2ockford, Itlinois 


LOS AMGELES « MEWaRK WEW ORLEAMS - SEATTLE ~ TULSA 





“... actually, a lot of ad- 


vances have been made in 
the new bomber .. .” 


B-52 starts on p. 84 


ing the YB-52 flight-test program ahead 
of schedule. 

¢ Performance— 1 hi: v Stratofortress 
was developed to d the Convair 
B-36 intercontinent omber, the cur 
rent big stick of t Strategic Air 
Command. The B has six piston 
engines and four jet gin It wa 
built as a long tom bomb car- 
rier. 

Except for range, t 3-52 can out- 
perform the B-3 big margin. 
Range, however, i lly important 
these days. The B in actually fly 
nonstop 10,000 n th kepticism of 
its critics to the trary The B-52 
cannot do this; it it big Pratt & 
Whitney turbojet rplants have an 
inordinate fuel th 

Because of thx 10us fuel con- 
sumption, a large t of the total in- 
ternal capacity of the B-52 is devoted to 
fuel tanks. Ther Iso provisions 
for attaching hug« t ] tanks under 
the wings. This st n't enough to 
carry the big bom! far as it needs 
to go 

Provisions are | nade for acrial 
refueling of the B Chis will prob- 
ablv be the same fl om refueling 
svstem that has p ful with 
the smaller Boeing B-4 et medium 
bomber 
¢ New Wrinkles—A 
a +] 
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You can do it, too... with Pure Oil Industrial Lubricants 


with Pure 


At one fell swoop, you can cut your inventory ... cut your 
costs... cut your problems ... with Pure Oil’s complete line 
of industrial lubricants. 

Many of these top-quality oils and greases, you see, are de- 
signed to do several different jobs instead of one specific job, 
And to do each job equally well. 

This enables you to do all your lubricating with fewer lubri- 


cants. In other words, you can 


simplify_and save... with 
Pure Oil Industrial Lubricants 








If you would like to swing a sharp axe on your lubricating costs 
(and who wouldn't, things being what they are!) write: The 
Pure Oil Company, Industrial Sales, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 








fabrication 


first in silicone rubber 


COHRiastic 


silicone rubber 


For the first time, designers and 
manufacturers, now have available 


. 
fa b r | i Ss @ comprehensive series of silicone 


rubber coated fabrics developed 
for extreme hot and cold 
operating temperatures. 


for Below 70 degrees, natural rubber 
and most synthetics crystalize, 
become brittle and shatter easily; 
above 200 degrees they oxidize, 


tem peratures soften, breakdown, disintegrate. 


COHRlastic fabrics stand 


temperatures beyond these critical 
_— | Co oO areas, function with lively resiliency 

and flexibility. They are non- 

adhesive, possess high dielectric 


strength, resist hot oil, ozone, 


to + 5 re) Oo F mild chemicals. 


Typical gaskets 

uses: diaphragms 
COHRlastic stock fabrics 
come in rolls 36” wide, in 
various thicknesses and 
reinforcements such as expansion joints 
glass cloth and new | electric insulation 
fibers to meet practi- 
cally every requirement 
in this important field. 
They are easily die-cut 
or cemented to shape. 


oven conveyor belts 
boiler ducting 


bellows-type seals 


Specialists 
in organic chemical 
plant design 


A Few of SD’s Current Projects 


Cumene ¢ Ethylene Oxide & 
Glycol 


Chlorinated Organics © Styrene 
Vinyl Chloride * Amines 


SD handles complete project 


From basic economic evaluations to ini- 
tial operation, SD takes full responsibil- 
ity for chemical processing projects for 
your process or one of our own—on a 
completely confidential basis. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN.COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Engineering Offices: Newark, New Jersey 








tips. In flight test F-86 Sabrejet 
Fighter gocs along hase plane” 
to make an external k, see if the 
landing gear is up f engines are 
functioning properl 
e Production—Buik he B-52 also 
involves some relat v manufac- 
turing techniques an ils 

e Titanium, the wonder 
metal because of it gh strength-to- 
weight ratio, is being d in a number 
of places to lighten t lane 

e Thick-rolled, t d aluminum 
sheet is being used f gskins 

e Glass plastic tc ; going 
into the tips of w vertical tail 
fin to provide flush-fitting receptacies 
for electronic eq t and radio 
antennas 

The Stratofort: designed 

for squadron servi th the Strategic 
Air Command. G Curtis EF. |] 
Mav and his SAC 
some B-52’s right 
of the SAC squad 
36’s are already ) g for 
honor ot being th I t juadron 
get B-52's, nobod ig his breath 
It will b« couple of before the 
honor will be cont f the big 
bomber doesn 0 
ment in the meant 


Plastic Traffic Line 


Traffic lines, a major factor in traffic safety, 
have long been a stumbling block to making 


roads cheaper, safer, and 


more permanent. 
Painted lines wear away fast. Markers are 
pulled out by snowplows or the suction of 
tires. 

Perma Line Corp. of the United States is 
now testing, under actual road conditions, 
a traffic line which it claims will outlast the 
road itself. It’s impervious to the constant 
pounding of traffic and stays white. In fact, 
tire rubbing only serves to polish the filler 
material. 

I'he patented Perma-Line process lays a 
plasticized filler two to six inches wide and 
one-half inch deep. After curing and hard- 
ening, this strip becomes an integral part of 


the road. 
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BRIGHT 


(without GLARE) 


Approximately 10,000 window lights of Coolite, Heat 
Absorbing ond Glare Reducing Gloss ore installed in this® 
well-daylighted Sunshine Biscuits plant. 


COOLITE GLASS Cuts 
Costs, Improves Efficiency 
in Sunshine Biscuits Plant 


The heat absorbing properties of Coolite glass keep interiors of this modern 
plant cooler even at high noon. Coolite traps and absorbs much of the sun's heat 
rays, reduces the load on air conditioning equipment, saves on overall operat- 


Ing costs. 


Glare Reducing Coolite also filters out annoying glare in work areas and cafe- 
teria. The plant is flooded with softened, filtered light that cuts costly eye fatigue, 
Employees feel better, work better, when they can see better. 


See How COOLITE Can Save Money For You 


If you are planning to build new facilities or modernize existing ones, it will pay 
you to find out how Coolite, Heat Absorbing and Glore Reducing Glass can 
provide increased efficiency and economy. The cool blue-green color of Coolite 


adds a modern note to any exterior. Coolite’s filtered light boosts employee 
morale, reduces rejects. See your nearby Mississippi Glass distributor today. 


Translucent, light diffusing fig- 
ured and wired glass by Missis- 
sippi is “visioneered”™ for better 
daylight illumination. Availabl 

in a variety of patterns and sur- 
face finishes, all scientifically 
designed to distribute light to 
best advantage. 





MISSISSIPP 


88 ANGELICA ST 


NEW YORK « 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


90 


CHICAGO « FULLERTON 


Send for free Coolite 
catalog, “Coolite Heat 
Absorbing and Glare 
Reducing Glass.” Sam- 
ples on request, 


AD Poe 


SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


ALIF, 


ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 





| PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Removal of LPG (liquified petroleum 
gas) from tank cars has been speeded 
up from 16 hours to one by Lone Star 
Gas Co., Ranger, Texas. The company 
is using a compressed-air type ventilat 
ing air-mover in the bottom outlet of 
the car. Air is drawn in through the 
dome opening of the car; a simple air 
deflector guides it to pick up the gas, 
The Air Mover made bv Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* 


Tobaccoland precedents have been shat- 
tered with the construction of a steel- 
roofed warehouse for Winchester ‘To- 
bacco Warehouse (¢ Winchester, Ky. 
Wood has previously been the standard 
roofing material be growers feared 
condensation underside of a 
metal roof would drip on the tobacco. 
This possibility has been eliminated by 
providing small vent the nu- 
merous skylights. The new roof is 
lighter than wood, cheaper, and means 
less insurance. 


on the 


iround 


° 
Army ordnance has developed a mobile 
laboratory for checking gauges in the 
plants of contractor Previously, the 
gauges were shipped to central labora- 
tories. This meant that they were often 
out of service anywhere from 30 days ta 
six months. / 





Mending a Turbine 


Ihe king-sized spool (above) is a turbine 
wheel in the powerhouse of Ford’s Rouge 
plaat at Dearborn, Mich 
repair, the 58-ton stainless steel giant was 
mounted on a custom-made lathe. 
workman spray-welds metal to the bearing 
shaft while the 24-ft. wheel slowly revolves 


lathe. 


When it needed 


Here a 


on the 
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Finer cons ave forjed with-+his amen help! 


Your car’s smooth, easy drive may 


very well depend on the skill ap 


plied to this drop hammer by a 
Globe 


lorgeman at Barium’s 


Forge, Inc. 


For Globe, its three 


like 


Barium subsidiaries shown below, 


America’s auto 


vital 


supplies top 


makers with 


nents. In Globe's case, it's high 
| 


strength, drop-lorged gears, shalts, 


shifters. 
What could bette help the au 
make 


tomotive industry 


cars lor you than a unified source 


Vis i 
Cars 


are more dependable, thanks t 


coiled springs and wire specialties made 


at Barium’s Cuvahoga Spring Co., Cleve 
! 


land, where this grinding machine is used, 


Sistel 


stecl COMpo 


better 


for its many steel needs? 
Such a the 
of strategically-located companies 


known 


tion 


source 1s group 
is Barium Steel Corpora 
controlling quality from 
blast furnace to finished product 

working as a self-contained 


unit to speed urgently needed 


orders 

Fo 
Barium team can bring 
knowledge 


steel problems, whatever 


information on how the 


joint 


to bear to solve your 


you! 
industry, address Barium at 25 


Broad Street, New York City. 


Precision’s built into cars by accurate jigs, 


ind dies, made from heavy alloy 


vols 
Barium’s Industrial 
Ohio, 


' 
vings produced at 


Forge & Steel, Inc., Canton 


Bar 
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Allis - Chalners pera Ps wa to 
Enjoy More Leisure 


ALLIS-CH 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
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' You're looking at a GEMENT KILN 


. You eat well— live well, because of modern trans- Portland Cement. Mixed with sand, crushed stone 
= port highwaysand thestuff they re made of —cement, or gravel and water, Portland Cement becomes con 
SEN eee 1 hy a eT oe SS crete which sets quickly after pouring—and actually 
' : becomes rock again. 
ax up as man-made roc in smooth solid »bons of 
ry wy road capable of carrying higu-tonnage loads at 3esides this complete line of cement-making ma- 


y high speeds. chinery, Allis-Chalmers makes equipment for proc- 
essing rock, sand and gravel—al/ the materials vital 
to modern concrete highway expansion—and Allis 
Chalmers crawler tractors and motor graders help 


Practically every step in modern cement making 
depends on heavy machinery and equipment built 


by Allis-Chalmers : 
iz speed this new road construction. 


First, crushers and grinding mills reduce hard . . 
rock to the fineness of powder, which in turn is fed All around you is evidence of the greatness of 
through long rotary kilns where intense heat fuses it cement-—in highways, buildings, bridges, dams and 
into clinkers. Other machines grind these clinkers homes. And over half of the Portland Cement pro- 
into smooth, grey powder, as fine as flour, called duced is processed by Allis-Chalmers machinery! 


ERA § 
Help People Produce More_ Have More— 
Time —_ L/VE BETTER! 








ALMERS & 


PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT, 











ur Mills walls save time and money” 


"We saved monev every time we made a 
change in layout of our office space during 
the last 12 vears’’, savs D. B. Cook, build- 
ing Maintenance Supervisor for United Gas, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, “because our Mills 
Movable Walls cost so little to rearrange to 
Gonenad Ge, United Cas, Shrewtieet, Lenisiana meet our changing requirements, as com- 
pared to the cost of conventional masonry 


ty pe walls. 


Add to this the fact that offices could be 
rearranged over a week-end without dis- 
turbing normal operations of our personnel. 
Then too, we effeeted real savings in main- 
tenance, for our Mills Walls are still fresh 
and modern looking, have required little 
attention or expense to preserve their at- 
tractive appearance. An occasional washing 
usually does the job. They have certainly 


saved us time and money.” 


United Gas saved a great deal of time 

as well as money in using more than a 

mile of Mills Walls in its main office 

building. Mills Walls permit earlier 

occupancy of new offices because they 

are delivered completely pre-fabri- 
Mobilize your space for effi- eated, can be installed in one-third to 
ciency + make your interiors 
flexible —save time and 
money'— with Mills Mov- and plaster walls. 
able Metal Walls. This 48 


page book tells you how. No lost time, no materials wasted, no dust or debris when 
Just ash for Catalog No. 50. Mills Walls are mover 





one-tenth the time required for tile 
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¥ 
MILLS Movable METAL 


e \ 
f/f /) 
EK 
THE MILLS COMPANY, 969 WAYSIDE ROAD, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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On-the-Run Dictation 


Chat’s not a book you see on the sec- 
retary’s desk. It’s a bantam dictating 
and transcribing machine developed by 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Less than 24 
in. thick and under 12 Ib. in weight, 
you can slip it into your briefcase when 
you travel. 

The VP Edison Voicewriter uses 
Vinylite recording disks that have a ca 
pacity of thirty minutes of dictation. ‘To 
play back all or part of a dictation, just 
turn the knob. The microphone dou 
bles as a speaker for transcribing 
e Source: Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 51 
Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 

e Price: About $325. 


Compact Cigarette Unit 


A king-size cigarette may be a good 
thing, but the growing size of cigarette- 
making equipment is another matter to 


manufacturers. Lately, the machines 

have been getting bigger, eating up 

more and more plant floor space. 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
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RCA Modernphone 


speeds internal communications 


these 3 important 


Here, at last, is real speed in internal com- 
munications—the RCA Modernphone. It’s 
easier to use than your telephone—faster in 
nearly all applications than any other system. 
AnD RCA Modernphone adds efficiency to 
speed, because it cuts the errors that slow up 
administrative routines. 

Here's how: 

1. No more half-messages— Modern- 
phone has no complicated switching which 
often cuts the speaker in half-way through a 
message—cuts him out before he’s finished. 
With Modernphone, the channel is open both 
ways. You hold a normal telephone conversa- 
tion with a standard telephone-type handset. 

2. No more errors due to half-attention 

When you speak to a key man on Modern- 
phone, he gives you his full attention. Con- 
tact is more personal—-message seems more 
compelling—Modernphone asks for atten- 
tion—and gets it. 

3. No more half-clear messages — You 
can understand when you hear it over Modern- 
phone. It’s the quality of sound you're used 
to, after years of using your telephone. 
Modernphone doesn’t broadcast your re- 
marks. You'll appreciate Modernphone. It’s 


foo] 


the method of doing business you know best. 
Find your man in an instant 

No directory, no numbers, no dialing, no 

delay. Just push a button, and you ring your 

man. Arrange your Modernphone system for 

three to 30—or more—stations. Give every 

key man the advantage of Modernphone 


speed. 
= Keep switchboard free 


for outside calls 
Modernphone operates independently of 
switchboard, prevents overloading board 
with inside calls, lets you check with key per- 
sonnel while you're talking on an outside wire. 

Try it for speed 

in this free demonstration 

Let the RCA Intercom Distributor show you 
how Modernphone works .. . right at your 
own desk. See if you don’t think it’s the 
fastest intercom system yet. 

Because Modernphone is so simple, the 
demonstration can be set up in your office 
IN MINUTES. Modernphones operate on their 
own battery power or may be AC-operated. 

Try MODERNPHONE, and compare it with 
any other system for fast installation, fast 
administration. 


Please arrange a free demonstration of Modernphone 


in my office, without obligation on my part. 


— 


Name 


_}] Please send me information on Modernphone. 





Company 


Address. 








Zone State 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





thinks it may reverse the trend with a 
unit just off its dr g boards. The 
company’s equipment ibout half the 
size and weight of current types with a 
comparable output. Manufacturers can 
squeeze a lot more machines into exist- 
ing floor space. 

AMF says there are other advantages, 
too. The unit turns out cigarettes about 
25% faster than previous models. Be 
cause it has fewer parts, it is cheaper 
and easier to maintair 

The machine is almost completely 
automatic. The girl in the picture 
(page 95) is a “catcher.” She inspects 
cigarettes for off-quality, loads tray with 
cigarettes for the packing machine. 

AMF thinks the unit will be available 
in a year. 

e Source: Americar Machine ¢ 
Foundry Co., 511 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Strenicor, a new high-strength, non- 
corrosive alloy made of copper, nickel, 
silicon, and a small amount of iron was 
developed by General Electric in co 
operation with Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc. When made b id casting, the 
alloy has a tensile strength of 90,000 
psi. and a yield strength of 70,000 Ib 
Hot forging gives it a tensile strength 
of 107,000 psi. and a yield strength of 
83,000 Ib. 
® 

Atomic goggles have been developed by 
L. J. Houze Convex Glass Co., Point 
Marion, Pa. One type, containing 
tungsten, is said to hay bsorbing 
power 50% higher than anv present 
X-ray shielding gla \ second glass, 
containing cadmiut is called the 
world’s first practical neutron-absorbing 


TO SAVE YOU MONEY! glass. 


s ; : A small ultraviolet lamp to eliminate 
Self-Stik The most expensive tools in your plant are infection of the the home ot 

Waterproof hands. Daily they perform thousands of office is being intr 1 by Hanovia 

Cloth Tapes operations. But how many of those operations | Chemical Mfg. Co., N rk, N. J. The 

can be performed with Mystik Brand Tapes? lamp, called Safe-T-A plugs into 

Mating tapes A roll of “self-stik” Mystik Brand Tape is any 6 a.c. outlet ind he mounted 
for every really a roll of hands . . . countless fingers on the wall. Price £4.90 
application that grasp, grip, hold . . . performing countless ? 

holding jobs in every phase of operation— 








14 colors! 


A multiple-ram assembly press designed 
to operate in a full matic, automo 


. > bile engine product line has been 
Mystik Mystik is the world’s largest maker of teeta toy Cigh Rene Cie 


Protecto-Mask® “self-stik” cloth, waterproof tapes . . . Detroit. It assemb maximum of 
Mystik Spra-Mask® available in fourteen colors . . . makes a full 420 valve guides p Automatic 
Mystik Sond-Blast® line of cloth and masking tapes and adhesive inspection of press-fit mblies is pro- 

Mystik Dri-Pipe® products to help you cut operational costs. vided by a panel of nd green indi- 


Wri . : ator lights. This e1 instantancous 
Insulation rite for information and samples. cator lights , 
observation of the | s fit of each 


part within the desir d_ tolerances, 
shows whether it is t loose, satisfac- 


Uncoated me 
Cloth Tapes storage, fabricating, assembling, shipping. 





© Mystix Adhesive Products, 1962 Trademark Mystik Registered 





MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, 2636 NORTH KILDARE AVENUE, CHICAGO 39. tory, or too tight 
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Over 6 million 
Cooper-Bessemer 
compressor 
horsepower 


NOW IN USE! 





PRESCRIPTION FOR PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST! 


| industry, wherever air is a tool, there's a good If your plans call for air or power, find out about 
way to save money and help insure production. the new things being done by one of America’s 


For example, at Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Vigo oldest builders of engines and compressors. 


plant in Terre Haute, antibiotic processing is a 





continuous Operation, requiring lots of air. Since 
air failure would be disastrous, it was essential 
to have the most reliable air compressor obtain- 
able. The Cooper-Bessemer unit, shown above, 
was installed over a year ago; has been in virtu- 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 
ally constant 24-hour-a-day operation ever since. 


This kind of dependability, combined with 
Cooper-Bessemer’s new, extremely compact, op- 
i as P New York * Chicage * Washington * Sen Francisco * Los Angeles * 
posed-action compressor design, means unmatched San Diege + Houston + Dalles + Odessa + Pampa * Greggion + 


2 . p Seattle + Tulsa + St. Lovis * Gloucester * New Orleans * Shreveport 
over-all saving—more air, less space, lower cost! Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Lid., Halifax, N. 5. 


DIESELS « GAS ENGINES *« GAS-DIESELS *« ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPE 








REGIONS | 
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John B. Mills preaches there are frontiers left in the U. S. With a Texas-won grubstake of millions . . . 


98 


IN HOTELS... 








IN BANKING ... 


A Texan Finds Fro 


You hear a lot about the vanished 
American fronticr—about how we have 
grown up to fill our whole countn 
squeezing out all opportunity as we 
grew. John B. Mills, a Texan who looks 
bevond the borders of his home state, 
is one of those who can’t see it that 
Way 

Mills, after vears of busy personal 
expansion in his home state, scented a 
new fronticr in Arizona. The horizons 


he found w 

( il he S bec ! 
vith gusto an 

¢ One Star Start 
this later-dav f 
erubstake By 
finished gramn 
to work as 
banking firm 
His first fortn 


I'wenty-five 
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.. IN REAL ESTATE 


in Arizona 


little better. Moody was paying him 
$35,000 a vear. 

Meanwhile, he was acquiring capital 
via real estate and insurance operations. 
In 1930, his activities broadened out 
into oil, and his bank account broad 
cned_ proportionately. 

e Hotel for Sale—In 1943 came the 
call to pioneer beyond the confines of 
Texas. Mills heard that the Westward 
Ho, largest hotel in Phoenix, Ariz., was 
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EMPIRE CARTONS 
add “sell” to 
many of America’s 
‘leading products 


F YOU'RE PLANNING to market a new prod- 

uct—or if your present product needs a face 

lifting—an Empire folding carton can help you 
roll up sales 


Produced under constant quality control, Empire 
cartons help you cut packaging costs without 
sacrificing packaging quality. They always meet 
your exact requirements for precision engineer- 
ing, product protection and handling conven- 
ience, as well as striking sales appeal. And 
Empire's multi-plant operation helps you save 
on shipping cost — assures on-time deliveries. 


Yes, to curry favor with the mass market, team 
up your product with a sales-winning Empire 
carton. Just call or write Empire Box today. 
Our representative will be glad to give you 
full details. 


EMPIRE BOX 


CORPORATION 


Stroudsburg, Pa 


HEEZ-II 


<= 


mR 


CODb- sexy Oh thane 
ES 
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South Bend, tnd 


Gerfield, NJ 








TWA 
EXPANDS cance SERVICE 


© coast. — 
fleet. 
Now TWA oa dolly " i 
51,000 ton kly all-carg° servic n U. S- overnig U.S. 
New weekly Twa "sky Mer a 
Fast, all carge ssure direct ea 
Frequent — 7 e nearest TWA offic 
ond overseos 


cast t 
TWA's mighty 


for rates- 


ip AIRLINES 


Remember — 
. apricA > ASIA 


WA flight 
ee ond Air Corg° usaA.° 
r 


rrans WOR 


ry carry 
euroPe 


World's Largest 


Maker of Heavy 
NY Hand Tools ~ 


Jobbers Everywhere EXCLUSIVELY 


WARREN TOOL ies. ore 
DEPT. BW RREN, OHIO 


REPAIR CONCRETE with 
Instant-Setting PATCH! 


No need to tie up plant traffic while broken concrete 
floors are being repaired. Use durable INSTANT- 
USE—a tough plastic material which takes traffic 
immediately. ideal for repairing cracks, holes, ruts. 
Bonds tight to old concrete ‘ right up to a 
feather edge 


NO WAITING! JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! is the hich! 
Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 1s e 1g y-ef- 
rut—tamp—ond your floor is restored to fective. low-cost 
solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Spe- ge . 
cial Plasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy classified advertising sec- 


to scoop out of container easy to tion of BUSINESS WEEK. 


level . . easy to tomp. Used indoors 
or out. Immediate shipment. You can use it whenever 
you seek a new position or 
personnel; or if you wish 
or offer a business oppor- 


FLEXROCK CO. Offices in Principal Cities 
e . . 
tunity of any type of inter- 


3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia 4, 
Please ood comeiate ee yg Pog i 
tion detgils o 1A N, and 
HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— est to the management — 
no obligation. (Clip and attach coupon to 1 men of American Industry 
Company letterhead) 1 
: me — the readers of BUSI- 
ame itle 
eee I NESS WEEE. 
Address ! 
4 
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One friend says: “John is a typi- 
cal American. He enjoys money 
and attention.” 


for sale again aft incing around 
among several m ts. Mills had 
never been in Ari Lis total knowl- 
edge of the West » was gleaned 
from a few photograp t he had 
studied a nation ess report 
which indicated that na was full of 
fiscal goodies, for t man who was 
quick enough to spot them 

That was enough f Mill 
cialty had ever b potting thing 
auicker than lesse1 tals. He bou ht 
the Westward Ho tting up $500, 
000 of his own 1 ind financing 
inother $500,000 t h an insurance 
ompany 
¢ Keeping Busy—N hotel is op- 
erated by the W t Ho Hotel Co. 
Mills is president of four com 
panies in Arizona, |] exas, and four 
scattered elsewher H re in other 
companies: chairm f the board (1 
executive vicc-pre t I vice-presi 
dent (4); partner lirector (2 

Just running t vard Ho 
might have kept an narv man busy, 
considering the ’ Y Mills 
started making n ilmost 
from the dav he 
began a now 
150 residence } 
Lesser addition 
pool. The main « 
ing 1 $250.000 fa 
it the new nam 

In the hotel ’ , 
partner his 29 n-in-law. R 
Dean Hawn. TI figure that the 
Westward Ho 1 ipital 
investment r 3 most of it 
they 


1; 


plowed bach 
refused a $5-mill ] 
The financial t f Phoenix 
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Humanity's challenge 


Pocket Television ? 


It doesn’t take too much imagination to 
picture the benefits of a TV set in your 
pocket. Much more than pleasure is 
involved ... think what it would mean 
to business, agriculture, health, police 
work, countless other phases of human 
endeavor. And fantastic as it may seem 
today, “two-way wrist TV” is a real 
probability, and a worth while challenge 


to chemical research. 


One of the things that may help bring 
this miracle to reality is fluorine, 


a chemical in which Pennsalt is an 


to chemical research— 


acknowledged leader. Fluorine chemicals 
have qualities which may lead to beiter 
insulation, higher voltages, more com- 
pact and efficient parts and equipment. 
Perhaps one of Pennsalt’s many fluorine 
chemicals will prove the eventual answer 
to this challenge...just as other 
Pennsalt chemicals have answered other 


problems that once stymied someone. 


Pennsalt Chemical answers are helping 


people everywhere, in industry, agricul- 


ture, public health, the home. 


There is probably a Pennsait Chemical 


answer to some problem you are working 





on right now. If not, perhaps Pennsalt’s 
work with you to 
Write: 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 


research team can 


tailor-make a special answer. 


pany, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


for 5-way savings 


The chemical industry has a new way to 
save handling costs all along the line. This 
Hackney Stainless Steel Container costs 
less to ship and store—is easier and safer 
to use—protects dangerous or perishable 
products. 


the formula fits your business, too 


If you make, ship or buy gases, liquids or 
solids—the chances are good there’s a 
Hackney Container that can lower your 
shipping and handling costs. Write us to- 
day for further information. 


Pressed Steel 
Tank Company 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


1493 South 66th St., Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
Cleveland 15 


inne leo 
936 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 








Lightweight— 
for shipping economy 


a 


¢ 4 


Easy to Grasp— 
for safe pouring 


Perfect Stacking— 
saves storage space 


Clear Lettering— 
for quick identification 
Ask for a complimentary copy 


of our anniversary booklet, 
“Design for Progress.” 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 





“Mills is not afraid to risk his 
money if he believes in some- 
thing. He just believes in a good 
thing a lot faster than most 
people.” 


agreed with Mills from the start. He 
began to branch out in assorted direc 
tions. 
eA Shot at Oil—Oil had been good 
to Mills in Texas. He decided to give 
it a try in Arizon ideterred by the 
millions of dollars that had been fruit- 
lessly poured int xploration there 
over the years. His oil activities have 
three branches 

e Mills is vice-president of the 
Proven Oil & Refining Co. which will 
start construction of an $158-million 
refinery in the next couple of months. 
The refinery will be set up on a 1,600- 
acre tract near Florence, 65 mi. south 
of Phoenix. Mills says the refinery will 
process 15,000 bbl day, supply 65% 
of the state’s mot fuel needs, and 
bring a substantial n cost 

e West Coast Pipe Line Co plans 
to sink $103-millic 1 900-mi. pipe 
line from Winx, Tex., to Norwalk, 
Calif. Plans call f he Florence re 
finery to be link to the pipeline, 
which will also t h Benson, Sells, 
Ajo, Gila Bend, and Yuma in its march 
across Arizona. M ivs he is going 
to be one of the tantial investors 
in West Coast P 

e Transportin 1 refining oil is 
not enough for the fatigable Texan: 
he also wants to p i ome of his 
own. Mills is p t of Western 
Oil & Gas Co., w has leased 100, 
000 acres for drill ne large block 
of the land is n t refinery site at 
Florence. Mills, H nd their other 
partners have alreas ted $200,000 


in geological surve nd other prelimi- 
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DRILLING CONTRACTORS TO THE OIL 


INDUSTRY AND PRODUCERS OF OIL 


-, 


AND GAS FOR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 





? . be - , as > ne 7 Sir (odie 
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HELMERICH & PAYNE, INC. e WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





u 


Hurry IN HERE, 


= > Miss BROWN!.. 


* 


A complete change in policy! 
I've got to get bulletins off to 
all our distributors tonight! 


HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND 





“Maybe he’s good for Arizona, 


maybe he’s not. 


At least he 


keeps everybody awake.” 


naries. The boss sa 
gin any day.”” Despit 
previous exploration 
people think Mill 
and knowhow to 
that may exist in th 
¢ Buying Land—R 
Mills’ first loves, still 
his capacious busin 
a week goes by that 
the paper that Mill 
new venture, 
moroscely 


Savs ( 


and sees opportunit 
before our eves fe 


amples are rife 


“Mills con 


dniling may 
the failure of all 
lot of Arizona 

ist the 


with 


luck 
inv oil 
state one of 
upics a spot in 
heart Hard] 
u don’t see in 
into 

Phoenix tvcoon 
n from Texas 
t have been 
time.” Ex 


gone 


ig 








the mimeograph paper that produces 5,000 


or more copies quickly from a single stencil! innounced 


In August, the G 
that Mills, Hawn, a L.. B. Holaday 
had bought 160 a in northwest 
Phoenix. Plans call for erection of 600 
houses in the $7,0( » $10,000 class, 
along with community fac 
42-stor shopping te 
put at $7-million. 

Phoenix city fatl ked 
diagnose their park hes and 
That led to formati f the 
& Mills Realty (¢ vhich 
building with thre ground floor 
providing +37 parkin lls, and 
floor retail store ground. Mill 
had heard that J. C. Penney was going 
to need a new st that’s where the 
above-ground part in. The 
will have title to 
ture, but Landrum & Mill 
$300,000 to $350,006 vear via leasing 
the structure, then ing to Penne 
and the parking operat 

With an eve to 


around the W rd 
} 





For quick, clean mimeographing of bulletins, price lists and 
other mailings, you can’t beat Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. 
This fine paper produces 5,000 or more clean, legible copies 
from a single stencil with unusual freedom from setoff and 
smudging. Available in white and seven distinctive colors. 


lities, and a 
otal cost i 


Mills te 
Send the coupon for a free sample pain 
book and the helpful Hammermill 


idea book “‘Better Stencil Copies.” 


Landrum 
plans 


pAMMERM Ly 1 two 


HAMMERMIZ, > 
_MIMEO-BOND 


THam eR 7) 


city 
tl $3-million stru 


figures on 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
wherever you see this shield on a printer's window. Let 
the Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


yment of the 
Ho, Mill 
is picked up 
within 
utht 
Iding except 


Westward Ho 


area 
formed a company 
$300,000 worth of 
block of the hotel 
about every sort of 
garage, and is called t 
Garage Co 

‘his is merely touching a few of the 
high spots of Mills’ activities 

Mushrooming of M 


ee ee 8 OES SOS OOO OOD OOQBe@ese 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania { 
Please send me — FREE — the sample book of Hammermil! Mimeo-Bond and a copy of ] 
“Better Stencil Copies” to help me get the best out of my stencil duplicating equipment. 


Position__ ee | 
(Please attach to. or write on, your business letterhead.) : 


OWwnTIS 


Name_ 





S HAMMERMILLU'S WORD OF HONOR TX 





ictivities mm 
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“America’s Prosperous Farmers 
Are Top Customers For 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINT” 


Arthur W. Steudel, President, The Sherwin-Williams Co, 


**Farmers all over the nation know their homes and 
buildings have doubled in value during the past 
decade,” says Mr. Steudel. “Good paint mainte- 


nance has become doubly important to them. 


“As a result, farmers are protecting their invest- 
ment against weather and wear with good quality 
paints. 


“They are also enjoying more attractive and livable 


Super Kem-Tone wall paint and Kem-Glo enamel: 
“Sherwin-Williams products—consistently adver- 
tised in Country Gentleman since 1913—are enjoy- 
ing unprecedented popularity today with farm 
families throughout America.” 

Farm families know a quality product is a better 
buy— especially the Top-Half income group where 


Country Gentleman concentrates its circulation of 


homes, decorated with such modern finishes as more than 2.300.000. 


That is why so many advertisers ...of paints and other products for better farming and better living...have 
made the farm family’s own national magazine one of America’s leading magazines in advertising volume. 


Quy, 
EN. », 3 


«++ now including Country Living, the first 
complete editorial program of better liv- 
ing for every member of the rural family. 








Think about it 


urer. As pure hasing agent 


personally! As treas- 
As an individual 
In any executive position 

Wouldn't you be expec ted to insist that 
your firm’s accounts receivable and other 
business records be kept where they were 
safe against loss by fire? 

fre they? Or are you taking the risk that 
puts 43 out of 100 firms out of business 
when fire destroys their records? 

Are you entrusting them to a safe without 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
labe a safe that simply acts as an 
incinerator when temperatures get 
above 350° F? Are you counting on 





be the one 


“to blame’.. 


if fire destroyed the records 
your firm needs to stay in 


business? 


a fireproof huilding fot 
all it does is wall-in 
that starts inside an othee? 


protection when 


ind intensify a fire 
Have vou read the clause in your insurance 


policy that says: “Proof-of-loss must be 


rendered within 60 days’? 

{fter a fire is too late. Better find out, 
today. how little it costs to protect your 
records—and your business future—with 
a modern Mosler ay Label Record Sate. 
It’s the world’s best protection. 


IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT’S SAFE 


I Mosler Safe“ 


World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


onsult classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler dealer in your city, or mail the coupon aow for free informative material, 


The Mosler Safe Company 


e Dpr. bW-10, Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me (check one or both) 
(0 Free Mosler Fire “DANGERater,” which will indicate my fire risk in 30 


seconds. 


© Wustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 


Get your FREE Mosler “FIRE 7 
DANGERater™ right away. Ends 
guessing. Dials your exact fire risk 
easily, quickly. Indicates proper 
protection for your records. Mail 


Firm Name__ 
Address —— 


coupon for yours, now! 
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City —e 
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“John keeps his eye on the main 
chance. He seldom misses. And 
when he hits, he hits for a whole 
community.” 


Arizona has br 
tailment of 
fingers remain 
home state, 
apartments 
Dallas, as well 
ward Ho. In 
keeps a complet 
expensive neckt 
luggage problem 
to citv by private 
¢ The Man—At 1 Vig 
6 ft. tall. Eis 1 till pack a lot of 
the muscle that t 1 bov help 
fath lacksmith shop 
Often, when hi ire beaten 
down bv a tough vork, Mills is 
still ready for fun | 

He starts a t bi 
into the plane | f one of his 
other i dizzving 
round of nfcr | inspections, 
vith good long tin t for luncheon 
ind dinner, and finall k to the office 
t 1l p.m. t t orts and the 


ing out in hi 


hopping 


home 


mail 
W 1\ 
Mills 


They 


back at t $ Career, 
married B Ryan. 
have two cl ecil, who is 
ind Elizabet! husband is 
the son of an Mill 1S 
Richard H. Haw 
e Still More—\ 
share in the $5 
from 75 produ vells, oper 
ited bv three cor One of these 
the CeBeth Oil ( terweaves the 
names of th Mill 
gets another $6,( th from vari 


ociate, 


fFspring 


nth income 


himself 


ous other oil rovalt the side, he 
ranch in 


operates a 2,000 
ranch in 


Idaho, and anoth Yar 
Texas 
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Those Wonder Finishes 
You've Dreamed about Are Here... 


...With Creative Chemistry 
Your Partner in Progress ! 


Today there are surface coatings for every purpose, product and 
process... specialized finishes for both commercial and 
domestic applications ...all with colors true and brilliant as 
a laboratory spectrum. But, many of these might never have existed were it not for 
RCI, pioneer in synthetic resins and prime producer of chemical colors. In the paint 
industry, as in the many other industries it serves, Reichhold has a long record of 
contributions ... new ideas, new opportunities for the manufacturer — 
developed through creative chemistry. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. [S2(t/] 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 








MANPOWER: Albert J. Gracia was whisked from research to man 
Goodyear robbed itself of other key men. 


age new atomic plant. 


H. H. Kenny... W.A 


from Auditing 


G. H. Reynolds . . . 


From Operations 


Brown .. . 


From Maintenance 


H. C. Hilliard ... 
From P 


rsonnel 


What an Atomic Bid Costs Goodyear 


kev 
others, 
Rub 


govern 


the 
is many 
lire & 
to run the 


Losing the 


pictured 


services of 
well 


rice Goodvear 


men 
ibove, as 
On big | 
Co ha to pay 
$14-billion atomic energy instal 
Pike County, Ohio. Why 
was Goodyear cager to undertake 
the operation? For one thing, it de 

ded the experience these men would 

t would be invaluable to the company 


ber 
ments 
lation m 
then 


later on 
Phi factors 
xlvear had to weigh carefully before 
ing whether the estimated $4-mil 

vear it will get for running the 
plant wa orth the troubk At first 
ince, it hardly seems to be 

¢ Robbing Peter—lor 
build anv plant from 


only one of many 


thing 
scratch—even a 


Onn 


usually cre 
ates a nest of management bugs. Addéd 
to that are the taxes and the extra time 
and effort which top management must 
Ireadv heavy executive load 


small one in vour own line 


he ipon ana 


108 


personne | 


show? 


rate 
So vou have to 


bing other divis 


found 
manageme¢ 
lenge im the 


quickh 


e The prestige 


worth dollars and 


commct 


nih 
INV ALETCSSIVE 
it the 
floor 


Most knotty of all, however, is the 
Who runs_ the 
First of all, if any such operation 
ful vou have to use first 
World War Il proved that 
onsider the cost of rob 
of the organization 
f some of their best 
¢ Chance of a Lifetime—Goodvear 
idded up all these disadvantages. It still 
itself cager to take on what top 
nt thinks is the chal 
mpany’s histor 
Here are some of the advantages 
J The Goodvear _ president, 
points out 


problem 
I 


to be 
men 


sucecs 


1ons 


managers 


biggest 


na 


can’t help but be 
cents 


n 


in industrial and 
il relati 
e Atomic energy is the most sig 
in our lifetime, so 
ought to jump 
gct in on the ground 


int development 


mmpan 


chance to 


Such an und 
to upgrade men 
tor bigger thing 
tunity presents it 

Looked at that 
why Goodye: ul 
of its manag 
its hand at 
though the doll 
h what ine 
mal private operat 
¢ Top Spot—A 
the top man 
in MIT gt 
week. His pre 
ger of Good 
ind chi 


vice-presia¢ 


proac 


ment 
morc 


two functi 
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Try the new ultra high-speed Skil Grinder if 
you want to see—and feel—something new 
in grinder performance. Packs twice the 
power per pound of any other grinder... 
tool and die makers say it's the best they've 
ever used! 





CUSTOM-DESIGNED OR STANDARD..; 
There’s an R & M motor that 
will meet your exact requirements! 


integrals—to 
125 horsepower 


Fractionals— 
from 1/200 
horsepower 


Matched 
Motor Parts— 
for built-in 
applications 


without 3 breakdown! 


An example of Robbins & Myers Motor Engineering that 
will interest the executive with motors in his product 


Skilsaw, Inc., wanted the best for the 
brand-new 1” Skil Grinder you see above, 
The motor, for example, had to be light- 
weight, compact, powerful—and capable 
of running for long periods at 36,000 
RPM! As they have for the past 25 years, 
Skilsaw gave Robbins & Myers the motor 
space limitations . . . told us to take it 
from there. 

600 revolutions per second is going some! 
To withstand the high centrifugal force 
built up, we designed a special motor, 
dynamically balanced, with a diamond- 
turned commutator and special windings 
that would stay in place. Result? During 
a test which has run 881 hours to date, 
the armature has traveled about 90,000 
iniles at 102 m.p.h. without a single break- 
down! And to top it off, this Skil Grinder 
has twice as much power as other grinders 
of similar weight. 

Power Tools—for that matter, all motor- 


driven products—are as good as their 
power source. Leading manufacturers ot 
such equipment rely on R & M for the 
best in motors, We've spent years accu- 
mulating engineering skills, while pro- 
ducing millions of complete motors and 
matched motor parts. If one of the many 
standard R & M motors doesn’t solve 
your problem, we have the ability, as 
demonstrated above, to custom-design 
motors or motor parts that will meet 
your exact requirements .. . quickly and 
economically, 


Get This Helpful Bulletin 
Bulletin 455 gives de- 
tails and specifica- 
tions of “Motor Parts 
for Portable Tools.” 
Write for a copy—no 
obligation, of course. 
Robbins & Mycrs 
Inc., Motor Division, 
Springfield 99, Ohio. 


ROBBING « MYERS, ine. 


MOTOR DIVISION: SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


Propeliair Industrial 
Ventilating Equipment 


ed 


tt ie 
eZ 


Fractional & Integral Electric Electric & Hand Moyno 
Motors & Generators Fans Hoists & Cranes Pumps 

















In the early days of the oil business, 
the recovery of crude was limited to 
the oil that was forced to the surface 
by bottom hole, or rock pressure. Then 
various pumping methods were developed 
to lift as much of the valuable fluid as pos- 
sible. In many cases, wells were abandoned — 
after only 15% of the oil had been produced. 
4 


Now, a method known as water flooding is 
used to make depleted wells productive again, 
In certain adaptable areas where production 
by pumping is no longer profitable, water 
is forced into the ground, through an old 
well or one specially drilled, and the water 
pressure helps raise the oil to the surface in 
neighboring wells. Through this method 
some old oil fields thought to be pumped 
dry are brought back to life. This 
method can also be used to aid primary 

oil recovery from new oil fields. 





Water flooding is only one of many 
features of SUNRAY’s aggressive 
program in the conservation of oil 
reserves . . . SUNRAY’s progress 
and America’s progress go 

hand in hand. 


Te ee SE a 
j SUNRAY’s water flood opera- 
© tions, in one division, set a new 


company production record in 
1951 by averaging 1,975 bbls. 
daily. Five additional projects 
utilizing repressuring methods 
are now being developed by 
SUNRAY’s engineers. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA 





for the Good Synthetic Rubber 
Corp. which operat the synthetic 
plants for the ¢ nment. He 
manage the finan livision 

e Upgraded—Oth« vill be tackling 
jobs a step or two above their present 
posts. Here’s the 1] 

James A. Merrill, 45, will head the 
laboratory division. One of Goodyear’s 
ace researchers, he has been assistant 
manager of research since 1946. 

D. H. Francis, 35, manager of de- 
velopment engineering. He manages 
the Houston synthetic rubber plant 

George H. Reynolds, 46, manager of 
production division Another MI‘ 
graduate, he has been in charge of the 
subsidiary, Pathfin« Chemical Corp., 
in Niagara Fall d vinyl film and 
flooring manufacturing in Akron 

W. A. Brown, anager of staff 
engineering and tenance. He was 
plant engineer t Gasden, Ala., 
plant and later | me manager of 
enginecring. 

J. S. Gharky, 45, manager of pur- 
chasing and materials division. He has 
served as company purchasing agent in 
Sweden, for Goo Aircraft Corp. 
in Phoenix, Ari n the Australian 
plant. 

Company official iy they don’t 
know yet what the full impact of the 
AEC project will be on their organiza- 
tion, but they sa nsiderable num- 
ber of technicia vill have to be 
shifted over. 
¢ Bit by Bit—It ike four years 
to build the atorn lant. Goodyear 
will put individua ts into opera- 
tion as fast as they mmpleted. ‘That 
way the organization will be learning 
the business bit | Dit When it 
going full tilt, the Pike County works 
will have a payroll of 4,000 
e Well Suited—\\ vas Goodvear 
picked? On the f itomic energy 
appears to be far removed from the ti 
industry. But as a tiremaker and 
thetic rubber producer, Goodyear has 
plenty of experien running plants 
with continuous fi yperations, one 
thing AEC was int ted in 

Besides that, G ir has a lot of 
knowledge of thi nical industry 
and has had exp ) n the use of 
large quantities of tric ‘power. In 
picking Goodyear, AEC also could 
check the compan rd as operator 
of government-owned synthetic rubber 
plants, and a powder bagging plant in 
Charleston, Ind 

lo carry out the Pike County proj 
ect, Goodyear ha t up a new sub 
sidiarv, Goodyear At Corp. Most 
of the officers of t arent company 
will have the same titles in the sub 
sidiary. Responsibility for atomic opera- 
tions will be tied to Akron headquarters 
through Russell DeYoung, 41-year-old 
vice president in charge of production 
for Goodyear operation 
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WWPLANT 
FEDING 


Newest 
Production Tool 


for Industry 


This New, Factual Book 
by Food Service Expert 


REQUIRED 


C. W. Schroeder Tells 
READING 


i b } 
oon a You How It’s Done! 


employ 100 
workers 
or more 


EVERY INDUSTRIALIST knows good employee rela- 
tions—making management and workers function 
understandingly as a team—is a potent factor in 
getting more production out on time! 


But did you know this? 


Nearly half of all labor union officials queried in a 
recent survey rated good food, reasonably priced as the 


primary factor in maintaining good employee relations! 


Showing you how to use good food best in your 
employee relations, production building program 
is the purpose of this new book by C. W. Schroeder, 
nationally known food service authority. 


HOTPOINT CO. A DIVISION OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LEADER IN COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING FOR 40 YEARS! 


Written in clear, concise terms, it shows you 
step-by-step: 
How to Establish a Food Service Policy. 
What In-Plant Feeding Can Do for You. 
How to Choose Equipment for Greatest Economy. 
How to Cut Food Preparation Costs. 


Principles outlined in this book have helped thou- 
sands of plants produce more, millions of workers 
work better. Request your copy of “IN-PLANT 
FEEDING, Newest Production Tool for Industry.” Sent 
to you without cost or obligation as a contribution 
to greater industrial efficiency from Hotpoint. 


Hotpoint Co., Commercial Equipment Dept. 

257 So. Seeley Ave. Chicago 12, It. 

Please send me a copy of “In-Plant Feeding” 
NAME 

TITLE 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 





city 








inde 


SAVED EVERY DAY 


19 


million dollars more 
start earning daily with 
Savings and Loan 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
Associations 








URE ASSOCIATIONS 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


Serving 14 Million 
American Families 


BT ee, 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS AND LOAM LEASUE 


oe 





(Advertisement) 

@ Recognition of benefits has been 
gradual. Although established in the 
United States as early as 1831, it was not 
until modern merchandising was adopt- 
ed in the nineteen thirties that the pub 
lic became aware of the multiple benefits 
offered by these specialized savings asso- 
ciations.* Today with an average of 
$15,000,000 every working day moving 
into their savings accounts, this type of 
Savings institution 1s the f st growing 
in the nation. They currently safeguard 
20 billion dollars . .. while serving some 
14 million families. 

® 6000 Associations are in operation to- 
day. Their procedure for receiving funds 
from savers and investors is similar to 
that in other financial institutions. The 
funds flow back into the community 
chiefly through their lending funds on 
first mortgage loans on homes and small 
apartments in the immed area. For 
liquidity purposes and to supplement 
investments when demand for home 
loans is low, associations also invest in 
government bonds. 


@ Interest in savers has been demon- 
strated over the years. Savit ind Loan 
Associations have consistently paid sav- 
ers higher earnings than available else- 
where, under similar conditions of high 
degree safety and availability of funds. 
These are the financial institutions that 
have continuously offered incentive to 
savers whether their accounts are $10 
or $10,000. 


@ Federal Home Loan Bank system 


created by Congress in 1932 


ind in which 
most associations maintain membership 
(919% of all association resources so al 
filiated) is to the Savings and Loan busi- 
ness what the Federal Reserve Bank 
system is to the commercial banks. It 
provides a reserve line of credit which 
associations may call upon for purposes 
of maintaining operauion balance and 


liquidity. 


® Look Into Your City’s Associations — 
You and your business benefit greatly 
by the existence of strong and active 
Savings and Loan Associations. They 
build financial stability into the family 
units of your community, pro\ ide better 
and more housing than any other system 
ever devised, and keep the money circu 
lating within the trading area which 
helps all business. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the 
United States Savings and Loan League in 
behalf of the 3850 member institutions who 
exhibit our emblem. 

*The same general type of institution is 
also familiarly and legally known as: co-op 
erative bank, building and loan association 
homestead association, savings association, 
building association. 





Changing Ways To Pay Top Executives... 
What happened in two years at 164 companies 


1949 

Companies Paying Number 
Salary 163 
*Cash Bonus 71 
Pension 130 
Deferred Payment 6 
Stock Bonus 5 
Stock Purchase 8 
{Stock Option 6 


Changes From 1949 


(Number of Companies) 


1951 
Number 
162 «3 
81 +10 
141 +11 
10 se 
7 + 2 
| + 3 
17 +11 


“includes profit sharing. tinclvdes stock warrants, 


Survey: Booz, Allen & Homilton 


How to Make a Raise Worth It 


A raise today is only as good as the way it's paid. 
So more companies are using package plans to boost execu- 


tives’ take-home pay. 


Ever since taxes became so fat, they 
have cast an increasingly broad shadow 
over every phase of a company’s opera- 
tion. It has got to the point now that 
when a businessman makes a division, 
he has to count in Uncle Sam as a 
partner in the transaction (BW—Dcc. 
15°51,p19). 

That is nowhere truer than in the 
care and feeding of executives. There 
was a time when the only salary con 
sideration a company had to worry 
about was how much of a raise a man 
was worth. New, because of high taxes, 
companics not only have to think about 
how much to pay their executives, but 
the even more important question of 
how to pay them. 

That’s because the method can de- 
termine what the executive’s take-home 
pay will be. Straight salary increases 
will do the trick, of course—if thev are 
big enough. In the high tax brackets, 
however, the increase has to be so large 
it becomes almost embarrassing—and 
costly to the company. 

On top of this, of course, is inflation, 

which also eats away the buving power 
of regular income. 
e Pay Package—These two _ facts 
prompted Booz, Allen, & Hamilton, 
management consultants, to check on 
164 companies in 27 industries to find 
out what’s happening to executive pay 
(table). They picked the two-year 
period, 1949 to 1951, because then 
there was a sharp tax boost on individ- 
ual income and a major inflationary 
bulge. 

The conclusion you can draw from 
the survey is this: There is a definite 
trend toward supplementing straight 
salaries with other forms of direct or 
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indirect compensation. If taxes stay 
high and prices keep climbing, the time 
may come when an executive will be 
looking, not at a job’s salary level, but 
at what the company offers in the way 
of a complete pay package. 

¢ Four Ways—Already, according to 
the survey, well over half of the com- 
panies use three or more types of com- 
pensation to pay their presidents. (‘The 
survey was confined to presidents, but 
it is safe to assume top officers gen- 
erally are included when companies 
change their salary plans.) 

I'he largest number of pay schemes 
for a president that any one company 
used was four. Of the 164 companies, 
only 6% used four methods in 1949. 
By 1951, the percentage was up to 15% 

a sizable gain in the short period 
covered. 

¢ Favorites—One of the most popular 
devices used was the stock option plan, 
i direct result of the 1950 tax law 
which made these more attractive tax- 
wise. Next came pensions, paralleling 
the growth of that form of fringe bene- 
fit to rank-and-file. 

Cash bonuses also became more 
popular. The figures don’t distinguish 
between straight bonuses and _profit- 
sharing. Many companies have adopted 
some form of profit-sharing in the past 
few years, because they tie executive 
pay directly to over-all company per- 
formance and also take into account 
inflation as reflected in the profit pic- 
ture. 
¢ Less Popular—Far down the list of 
executive pay schemes are deferred 
compensation and stock bonuses. The 
reason in both cases is easy to see: 

e Stock bonuses are considered di- 





Welding is our business. Let us put our 
34 years of experience to work for you. 


Complete designing, engineering and 
metallurgical service is available where 
fusion or resistance welding of either 
ferrous or non-ferrous meta)s is required. 


GO “AMERICAN” 
FOR 
CIRCULAR 
WELDED 
PRODUCTS 


Let us send you more facts or better 
yet send vs your specifications 
for prompt quotations. 


Send for your copy 
of our 20 page 
illustrated catalog 


f, 

%7 
AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


The 


380 DIETZ ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 





The Springs Cotton Mills, 





Fort Mill, $. C. 








Design Engineers: 
Robert & Company, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


General Contractors: 
George A. Fuller Company, 
New York City. 





atest t ung in Southern Fashions 


@ You'll have to admit that this is one 
of the most striking office-research 
buildings ever erected in the South— 
or anywhere else for that matter. 
Exterior walls are insulated with 
easy-to-lay blocks of all-glass FOAM- 
GLAS; and as shown above, heating 
and cooling pipes are placed right in 
the walls over the FOAMGLAS. Here, 
FOAMGLAS does two jobs: 1) it makes 
the heating-cooling system more effi- 
cient, and 2) it serves as a practically 
indestructible insulation. 


Every block of FOAMGLAS contains 
millions of tiny cells individually 
sealed in a true, inorganic glass. There 
are no organic binders or fillers of any 
kind. This all-glass, cellular construc- 
tion is the secret of the high insulating 
value of FOAMGLAS and its excellent 
resistance to chemicals and water. 

Let us send you a free sample of 
this unusual insulating material. Just 
fill in the coupon and check the book- 
lets you want. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION °* PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


©) FOAMGLAS 


Corning Corporati 
Dept. L-102, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


The best glass insulation is cellular 
glass. The only celiviar glass insu- 
lation is FOAMGLAS. This unique 
material is composed of still air, 
sealed in minute giass cells. It is 
light weight, incombustible, ver- 
minproof. it has unusually high 
resistance to moisture, chemicals 
and many other elements that 
couse insulation to deteriorate. 


u4 


Please send me, without obligation, a sample of FOAMGLAS and 

your FREE booklets on the use of FOAMGLAS for: Normal Temperature 

mercial, Industrial and Public Buildings |) Refrigerated Structures |) 
Piping and Process Equipment | 





a7 


. . . no single method of 
payment can meet all re- 


4 


quirements . . . 


RAISE starts on p. 113 


rect income, sé nies have found 
too often that an executive has to sell 
his bonus share der to pay the 
tax on them. 

e Deferred ensation contracts 
can be an idea to pav executives, 
but thev don’t tand up against 
the tax laws help spread the 
executives’ tax lo holding off some 
of his salary unt xeriod when lower 
earnings cut tax | 9 taxes them 
selves are reduced. Such methods ap 
parently hold u long as the irc 
(1) used to keep tives in the fam 
ily and (2) the ex tive fulfills certain 
requirements bef tting the part 
of the salary that leferred. Even so, 
there has been n r tax decision on 
these deferred 
¢ Many-Purpose—Judging — frot 
survey report, B n, & Hamilton 
apparently think 1 toward mul 
tiple pay plan id one. That 
on plan 
ing to work tod t has to serve 
of these purps 

e Give ex relief from 
tax squeeze 

e Provide or officers dur 
ing their employment and after reti 
ment. 

e Provide e1 yay, but 


a way that it will eptable to 


mm th 


because if a 


holders 

e Be reasona 1 the eves of jun 
ior executives and VveCs 
e Flaws—No sing 1ethod of payment 
can mect all th rement In al 
method there 


kind if it is used 


most every con 
are drawbacks of 
alone. 

lake bonuses ey can help spur 
management be perfunctory pet 
formance, but th ire subject to a 
heavy tax bite. ‘T ilso is the temp 
tation for executiy to stress certain 
parts of the busin where results will 
pay off in a maximum bonus. If all 
the executives have to shoot for is the 
bonus, they may neglect long-range 
goals. 

Pensions, too, are faulty by them 
selves. For one thing, they don’t keep 
pace with inflation. In order to be tax 
deductible for the company, they have 
to cover a broad section of the com- 
pany’s employees, thus limiting the size 
of the officer’s share. Special execu- 
tive bonuses may run into sticky tax 
problems. 

Even stock options, which until re 
cently seemed an answer to both taxes 
and inflation, are now under attack in 
the courts. 
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We Urge 
both Democrats 
and Republicans 


To vote for 
the American 


TRUCK DRIVER 


as the"Driver of the Year” 
He: 


...has the lowest accident rate on the 
highways 


...is safety-trained, safety-minded 


.-.enjoys above-average wages, and 
earns them 


...is a mature, well-balanced citizen 


...has dedicated himself to a public 
service, vital to our entire nation 


than one 
i to the more 
ngratulations oly i 7 
ee ies Hire” and Private — ve 
one drivers for the important |o — 
re doing in maintaining Our pea 
a 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 


i effort. 

economy and vitalizing ovr eapeag et 
The nation counts on YOU to 
the goods” safely and on time. 


Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio * Berkeley 10, Calif. 
Trailer Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 





CRESCENT 
ENGINEERING... 


your plus value 
when buying wire and cable 


Through engineering collaboration with 
our customers, we at Crescent can de- 
velop recommendations for wire and 
cable that often improve product per- 
formance, simplify production and, 
reduce manufacturing costs. 


For automotive, electronic, welding, and 
countless other industrial uses, Crescent 
manufactures a broad variety of wire, 
cable and wiring harness. Our uniquely 
complete production facilities cover all 
phases of cable manufacture, from 
drawing of wire to fabrication of in- 
sulation. Exacting laboratory control 
maintains uncompromising standards 
of quality ... assures performance of 
the finished product delivered to you. 
We'll be glad to work with you on 
your wire and cable applications. 


For industrial and electronic applica- 
tions consult the Carol Cable Division. 


Company, Ine 


Rhode \sland 


whe Ct escen 
R owl cke\ : 


> hl; V1 | 
VL 
ERESTENY 


Air 





PLANNING 


A SHOPPING TOUR for subsidiaries, Vick’s acquisition chief, H. R. 


Marschalk (third from left), confers’ with his aides. Diversification has put Vick... 


In the Market for Companies 


Vick Chemical Co. is shopping around for subsidiaries 
to hedge itself against developments that might affect its cold 


medication business. 


Practically every day next week Hugh 
D. McKay, 60-year-old former board 
chairman for a couple of Vick Chemi- 
cal Co. .subsidiaries, will be rapping 
at the doors of Connecticut manufac- 
turers. He’s been doing that now for 
the last two or three months. In- 
stead of selling a product, however, 
McKay is looking for something to buy 
—specifically, any company that will fit 
into Vick’s program of diversification. 
¢ Out Shopping—McKay, now an in- 
dependent management consultant, 
with Vick as a client, works for that 
company’s small but full-fledged de- 
partment of acquisitions (picture). 

Che department was formally com- 
missioned early this vear when H. 
Robert Marschalk was elected a vice- 
president with the sole job of running 
down companies which Vick might 
want to buy. To help him, he has 
an assistant director of acquisitions, 
an investment consultant, and a direc- 
tor of market research. McKay is the 
front man who makes the initial con- 
tact with prospective Vick subsidiaries. 
¢ Learning the Ropes—So far Vick’s 
new acquisition department hasn’t ac- 
quired anything but experience. How 
soon it will be able to show results, 
Marschalk isn’t saying. 

e Where to Look—Connecticut is the 
first area Vick has looked at through 


its new departm McKay still hasn’t 
finished ringing t ist doorbells in 
that state. W1] is, he will have 
another area—part New Jersey—to 
visit. 

Working by 
basic to Marscha 
companies Vick 
picked Connecticut first be« 
a concentration ndustrv and_ be- 
cause it is close to Vick’s New York 
headquarters 
¢ Sifting—Once irea is selected, 
Vick uses Dun & dstreet records to 
sift out compan that seem likely to 
fit Vick’s broad 
specifications 
and might includ 
fur mine to a 
specialty product 


sraphical areas is 
vstem of finding 
nterested in. He 


ause it has 


I'hese 
rposely flexible— 
thing from a sul- 

making a small 
flv, though, Vick 
wants.to add specialty products to its 
line, rather than some broad general 
classification. That sifting brings the 
companies to be stigated down to 
a reasonable number. It is here that 
McKay steps into the picture. He ap- 
proaches prosp t ld, armed only 
with a leather-bound brochure showing 
just exactly what Vick is. He frequently 
finds on his init ippointment that 
this is the first tir 1 Company presi- 
dent has thought about selling out. 

Up to now nobody has resented 
Vick’s offer to buy. The theory is 


heations 
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your employees will like living in the 


Our service reaches every home and busi- 
ness in our area; we are intimately ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of each 
town. On any of them we can give you 
detailed data on such factors as these: 


Housing ® Shopping 
Schools © Taxes 
Churches © Transportation 
Resorts © Utilities 
Payroll data * Employment trends 
Sports and Recreation 
Facilities 
Local Labor Skills 
Police & Fire Protection 


gph? in7 States 


Plt com munities 


along lines 


Lots of good companies are locating plants in smaller towns, 
and for lots of good reasons: pleasant living conditions, 
lower living costs... stable, energetic, home-minded people 
with the incentive and capacity to produce. Lower taxes 
often prevail, and untapped sources of labor. 


You'll find more of these smaller-town advantages along 

AGE lines because AGE companies offer more smaller towns 

to choose from. Average population of the 2260 

communities we serve is about 2000. Ranging from 

Michigan to Tennessee, their resources are varied, 

transportation is first-rate, and they‘re close 

to markets. Half the population of the 

United States lives within 500 miles 

of the AGE System center. POWER 
FSOuncEs 


FREE PLANT-LOCATION SERVICE 


Outline your plant-site requirements in detail 
and in confidence. Or ask for our map showing 
resources, waterways, railroads and power 
lines in our 7-state service area. 


€{S9 American Gas and Electric Company 


Manager: Area Development Division, 30 Church Street, New York 8 
OPERATING AFFILIATES 
Appolachian Electric Power Company Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
Central Ohio Light & Power Company The Ohio Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company Wheeling Electric Company 
Kentucky ond West Virginia Power Co., Inc, 








WHO NEEDS 
AN ALP? 


For years, ultra-precision has 
conjured up pictures of Swiss 
watch makers; perhaps an Alp. 

Who needs an Alp! 

The most marvelous measur- 
ing machines known come from 
a town in Minnesota, St. James. 
Tiny, jeweled beauties, or big 
monsters which measure 8-foot 
objects in thousandth and ten- 
thousandth inch increments, 
Tumico micrometers represent 
precision undreamed of in the 
past. (Curiously, micrometer- 
makers retain their special skills 
within a family, just like watch 
makers! ) 

For information on Tumico 
micrometers — or for especially 
compounded R’s in precision — 
write to Tumico, St. James 1, 
Minnesota, the people who make 
R’s in precision. 


Tumicg 


PRECISION TOOLS 

















In spite of vacation 
slow-downs— 
You can count on Emery’s AIR 
PROCUREMENT SERVICE to get 
your air shipments to you from 
any point in the Nation faster and 
more dependably. Just a simple 
‘phone call does it— 24 hours a 


day. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. 
Consult your ‘phone book 





simply: No man ever insulted a girl by 
asking her to think about marrying 
him. Usually, a company is more than 
willing to sit and listen to Vick’s story 
of what it is trying to do. 

¢ Behind It All—The modern part of 
that story goes back to the time the 
Lunsford Richardson family, which 
founded the company in 1890, decided 
that they had better diversify. The 
reason: Vick had been built on_pat- 
ented medicines for treating the com- 
mon cold. Someday a cure for the cold 
might be found—putting an end to 
Vick’s chief product 

e Adding On—In 1938, Vick bought 
the Wm. S. Merrill Co., 
maccutical house. By 1946, Vick had 
bought out six companies. Five of them 
are now subsidiaries—Prince Matcha- 
belli cosmetics; Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 
Seaforth men’s toiletries; J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co., industrial and laboratory 
chemicals; Jensen-Salsberv Laboratories, 
veterinary medicines; and Sofskin Co., 
hand cream (operated as part of Vick 
brand products) 

These additions enabled Vick to 
raise its sales volume from under $10- 
million in 1935-1936 to $53.9-million 
for the vear ending last June 30. Earn 
ings after taxes hit a record $4-million 
in 1950-1951, were onlv slightly under 
that in the latest period 
¢ Permanent Addition—After 1946, 
Vick dropped its acquisition program. 
It wasn’t revived until this vear. The 
company intends now to keep the ac- 
quisition department a permanent part 
of management. To run it Vick chose 
one of its bright voung men. Mars- 
chalk is 37, a hard-driving salesman 
who joined Vick after he got an A. B. 
degree from Dartmouth in 1937. Three 
vears later he was assistant sales mana- 
ger of Vick, then sales manager of Mc- 
Kelvy. He was president of McKelvy 
and Prince Matchabelli before he got 
his present assignment 

In talking to companies it wants to 
buy, Vick explains how each subsidiarv 
has grown under Vick. Gains ranged 
from two to ten times as much busi- 
ness. 
¢ The Name Sticks—Once Vick buys 
a company—usually by a stock trade— 
it keeps the company’s name and sets 
up the new subsidiary as a distinct op- 
erating entity with its own president 
and management organization. More 
often than not the management comes 
from the ranks of those who ran the 
company before it became part of Vick. 

The parent company, manufacturing 
its own line of Vick trademarked prod- 
ucts, acts as a management advisory 
staff to the subsidiaries. 
¢ Well Prepared—FEven though Vick 
has launched a new drive to diversify, 
a cure of the common cold could be 
fairly easily taken in stride right now. 
In 1935-1936, Vick home medications 


old-line phar- 


accounted for its entire sales volume. 
Those products still add up to about 
$22-million of total sales, but more 
than half—$31-million—comes from the 
five subsidiaries 

The aim of Marschalk and his new 
department is to cut the Vick products’ 
sales percentage even further 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





General Electric Co. brass, led by 
Ralph J. Cordin president, started 
this week on a 2,500-mi. swing around 
the country. Executives will have a 
series of day-long ions with super- 
visorv and professional personnel in 
eight GE cities. The first meeting was 
held Monday in Schenectady for about 
500 management 
. 

Texas Chamber of Commerce mana- 
1 urvey of more 


gers have finis! 
that have branch 


than 350 comp 
stores or plant tate. The aim 
was to find he companic¢ 1T¢ 
rated in commu ffairs. Results tell 
what 108 local nbers think of the 
ind in what 


companies in th 
rated above or 


wavs each compan 
below average 


Severance pay for rical and first-line 
s standard prac 
tice for most big companies, accord- 
ing to a survey by McKinsev & Co., 
management ¢ Itants But onl 
half the compan ked have stand 
ard practices for | ling such pay for 
middle or top management. 
* 

A new Anglo-American Journal of In- 
dustrv Economi | begin publication 
this fall. It will be devoted to articles 
such as the availabilitv of raw materials, 
controls of capital outlays, problems in 
advertising. Three American professors 
—Joel Dean of Columbia, R. B. Hefic 
bower of Northwestern, and E. S. Ma- 
son of Harvard—will be on the board of 
editors, along with three British econo 
mists. Issued thi times a vear, the 
publication will have offices at 49 Broad 
St., Oxford, England 


SUPCIVISOTY pc! 


s 
The Illinois Dept. of Labor and 13 big 


companies are starting a two part study 
of (1) the effect of excessive industrial 
noise on workers and (2) how you can 
minimize noise in factories. 

* 
A correspondence school has been 
started by the National Office Manage- 
ment Assn. for senior and junior execu- 
tives. The course takes six months. 
Enrollment, at a cost of $30 to $50, can 
be made through Personnel Division, 
NOMA, 132 W. Chelten Avenue, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa 
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fED BRAUN, management consultant, got HAROLD O. BELKNAP whipped up‘ enthusiasm among executives of Safe way Stores, 
Inc. First thing the Safeway management men knew, they wer 


the idea, and his San Francisco man 


Businessmen Working in Politics 


at sal = 
ee 
—_—— od 


a 
aA 





1 ON THE JOB Warten Jorgenson, Safeway division advertis AFTER WORK he drops in at Republican county head- 
ing manager, goes over a newspaper ad layout with Dave Lyon, quarters to report on registration. He's second from right; 
his production manager. Then . . . left is County Chairman A. F. Derre. 
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3 HOUSE TO HOUSE goes Jorgenson, urging people to 4 


register. Here he talks with city fireman John Huber and Mrs. 


Huber at their front door. 


J% 


COFFEE BREAK in an evening of doorbell-ringing comes 
when Jorgenson, center, sits down with two of his three 


precinct committeemen to compare results of their rounds. 


Companies are coming around to the idea that 
executives should be encouraged to get active in politics. 
This happened in Safeway Stores, Inc. 


Presidential clection year is giving a 
new business theory a vigorous work- 
out. The theory: It’s good business 
for executives to get their feet wet in 
politics. Safeway Stores, Inc. (pictures) 
has pushed the idea to the point where 
nearly 3,500 men from the store mana- 
ger level on up have been exposed to 
politicking. 

T. W. Braun, president of Braun & 
Co., Los Angeles management consult- 
ants, had the  get-into-politics idea 
several years ago. It was picked up 
by clients including the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. and the Safeway chain. A 
California food chain known as Lucky 
Stores has also adopted it through a 
trade association for which Braun is a 
consultant. 
¢ Texts—Safeway pushes its executives 
into politics by giving a formal course 
in the subject. Braun and his staff 
have written the texts for the course, 
which is titled ““The Rights and Duties 
of Citizenship.” Phase I of the course 
starts at the precinct level and follows 
the chain of political power up through 
the national committee and the nomi- 
nating convention. It tells in fine detail 
what a businessman can do to exert 
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himself in politics. Phase 1l—which is 
meant for men who are already taking 
part in politics—deals with political ac- 
tion: how organized groups influence 
political decisions. 

¢ Easy Entree—It’s not hard for a busi- 
nessman to get into the political coun- 
cils at the grassroots, Braun and the 
Safeway people have found. A man 
scarcely has time to get out all the 
words of an offer to help before the 
political lightning strikes. 

Harold O. Belknap, Braun’s repre- 
sentative in San Francisco, had _ this 
experience. Since he was going to have 
to sell the program to Safeway execu- 
tives in his area, he decided he had bet- 
ter try the medicine himself. He is a 
registered Republican, so he phoned 
the Republican central committee for 
San Francisco County and offered to 
do some work in his precinct. The as 
tounded politico at the other end of 
the wire took his name and address and 
said: “O.K., Mr. Belknap, you be chair- 
man of the precinct.” 

It turned out that until then there 
hadn’t been a chairman for the precinct; 
in fact, there hadn’t even been a com- 
mittee. Belknap did such a good job 


of lining up a committee and ringing 
doorbells in his territory that he was 
soon called downtown to be a publicity 
adviser to the central committee. 

Warren Jorgenson, Safeway’s division 
advertising manager in San Francisco, 
found entree equally easy about a year 
ago. When he completed his Phase I 
course, he phoned the Republican 
county committce to offer his services 
at the precinct level. They grabbed 
him right away as a precinct commit- 
teeman. He’s now chairman of Precinct 
73, Assembly District 24. 
¢ Safeway’s View—Whien Safeway 
abandoned the  businessman’s _ tradi- 
tional hands-off policy on politics in 
1950, Lingan A. Warren, the com- 
pany’s president, sent a bulletin to up 
per management levels. He called the 
political education plan “a key to the 
behind-the-scenes activitics which, to 
all intents and purposes, actually create 
public policy.” 

“Business as a whole,” he said, “‘is be- 
ginning to recognize that political 
events are important operating factors 
which surely and certainlv show up on 
the profit and loss statements of busi- 
ness . I have a patriotic interest in 
good politics as well as a pocketbook 
interest. just as vou do.” 
¢ The Course—Here’s how the political 
program works at Safewav. 

The Braun representative for each 
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} f { 
THE WORLDS MOST TRIED 
AND TRUSTED 


AIR BRAKES 


# es 
first choice for the big es 
Ae logical choice for you 


Why not take a braking tip from the men who operate 

the rugged off-the-road giants. They'll tell you it takes 

stopping power and performance-plus to provide perfect braking 
control for nearly 70 tons of solid rock and steel, defying gravity up grade 
and down under the very toughest of operating conditions. Ask them what 
brakes they choose for this tremendous task and time after time you'll get 
the same answer—Bendix-Westinghouse. That's because these mighty brakes, 
built by the industry's most experienced manufacturer, pay off with the 
safest, surest, most dependable braking action and longest service 
life in the business. And these are factors that mean reliable, economical 
performance on any hauling job—from the roughest to the most routine. 
That's why, no matter what type trucks you operate, you'll be sure to get the 
most in safety, dependability and savings by specifying - Bendix- 
Westinghouse—the world's most tried and trusted air brakes. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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region usually arranges a dinner for 
about 30 of the top-level executives. 
After dinner he delivers the substance 
of the material in the course pamphlets, 
using charts and local maps and dia- 
grams as illustrations. He winds up with 
a question period 

After that, it’s up to those who 
heard the lecture to assemble groups of 
about 30 subordinates, down to and 
including store managers, to give them 
the same stuff 

Meanwhile, Safewav follows a na- 
tional policy of encouraging interest in 
politics. It drops spot announcements 
into its radio and newspaper adver- 
tising to urge people to register and 
vote, and stor nanagers are under 
orders to make store space available 
to local authorit for use as registra- 
tion places. 

e What FEffect?—Results can’t be 
measured in cold statistics. Some dis- 
trict and division managers have re- 
ported back to the main office in Oak- 
land, Calif., that.all emplovees, even 
below the rank of store manager, are 
registered to vot And when execu- 
tives come in for their Phase IT lectures, 
thev’re always bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm over personal experiences that 
came their wav as a result of their 
Phase T session 

e Party Slant—A t hv point could be 
anv partisan slant that crept in. Braun 
and Safewav take pains to see that 
their political primer is nonpartisan. 
Thev go out of th vav to avoid know- 
ing their students’ partv affiliation, 
though in reports of personal experi- 
ences the word “Republican” inevitably 
comes out pretty often. 

Still, Safewav watches closelv to make 

sure no political view is specifically ad- 
vocated. The chain’s suppliers and cus- 
tomers come in all political hues; be- 
sides, pushing any political viewpoint 
could get Safeway in trouble with labor 
unions, congre nal committees, and 
other groups. 
e Main Aim—A. R. Griffith, Safeway 
executive in charge of the program, feels 
that, in the long run, it doesn’t matter 
which partv an executive decides to 
work for. “We think we can improve 
both major parties,” he said. “Our real 
purpose, though, is to improve govern- 
ment officials.” 

This statement ikin to the com- 
pany president’s bulletin announcing 
the course. “The business point of 
view,” Warren said in that announce- 
ment, “‘now receives almost no consid- 
eration in political circles, and we feel 
that it should be represented at least 
equally with other points of view if 
business as we know it is going to con- 
tinue to progress. The only wav this 
end can be accomplished is to leaven 
political circles with a sprinkling of peo- 
ple who do have the business point of 
view.” 
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Aircraft Insulation 


Focus sharply on your product, and chances 
are you'll find that L-O-F Fiber-Glass fits into 
your picture. 

That applies whether you make automo- 
biles, refrigeration equipment, electric motors, 
reinforced plastics, paper or dozens of other 
products using Fiber-Glass yarns or strands. 

L-O-F Super’Fine Fiber’Glass offers out- 
standing thermal and sound-insulating prop- 
erties. It is lightweight, fire-resistant, does 
not mildew or rot, and resists moisture. The 
experience of L:O-F in serving manufactur- 


Electrical Insulation 


L:0-+¢ tiber-Glass improves 
almost any product picture 


Libbey ‘Owens :Ford’s 50 years of glass-making experience 
has given L-O-F Fiber-Glass high acceptance in many industries 


ing and fabricating industries helps in serving 
you-—the right package, right schedules and 
right quality. 

Top-quality L-O-F Fiber-Glass is available 
now in the form of insulating blankets, tex- 
tile yarns or as reinforcements for paper and 
plastics. Why not find out how you can im- 
prove your products as many other manufac- 
turers have. Contact the nearest L-O-F office 
district offices in 25 major cities), or Libbey- 
Owens: Ford, Dept. F-G 2102, Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
FIBER-GLASS DIVISION 


FIBER-G 








finer than face 
powder, are fused 
together under 
terrific heat and 
pressure to make 
TALIDE the world's 
hardest metal. 


Many times more 
durable than steel, 
it adds years of 

life to the wearing \ 
edges of tools, 
dies, machinery 
and equipment. 


Hard as a dia- 
mond and almost 
indestructible, it 
triples output per 
man and per 
machine. 


Write for 
Catalog 50-G. 








CTALIDE 


METAL CARBIDES Tn 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHI! 
SINTERED CARBIDES - HOT PRESSED CARBIDES 








it°s time to order 


GET'S AGAT 


i No. 14-25-BR 
$8.50 


and here’s a different 
way to say “thank you” 
at special gift prices 


@ WIDE CHOICE OF MASSIVE BRONZE FINISH 
EXECUTIVE MODELS 

@ 14-K SOLID GOLD POINTS 

@ NEW RAM-JET-ACTION FEEDS 
THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF? 
The most amazing writing set in the 
world. Can be imprinted with individual's 
initials or company trademark. Can 
supplied in large groups at special gift 
prices. It's the modern gift to give! Write 





today for free illustrated catalog and 
your special gift prices as low as $2.95. 


At your favorite stationers 
or for where to buy write 


GREGORY 
FOUNT-O-INK CO. 


3501 Eagle Rock Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif 


pregory Fount ‘ 
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CAL BUSINESS 





Business by and large is a local affair, and local news takes 


a large place in every businessman’s thinking. 


Here, from a sampling of cities around the country, are some 
of the local events that made news last week. 





NEW WORKHORSE will help expand Los Angeles’ program of carrying .. . 


Mail by Helicopter 
LOS ANGELES—Commercial ex- 


ploitation of the helicopter’s possibili- 
ties has so far fallen way short of rosy 
postwar hopes. Los Angeles is one of 
the few exceptions. This week Los 
Angeles Airways, Inc., celebrated its 
fifth anniversary carrying the mail be- 
tween downtown Los Angeles, the city’s 
airport, and 35 other heliports in the 
area. 

The Post Office Dept. helped the 
company celebrate the event by dedicat- 
ing a brand-new heliport on the roof 
of the Terminal Annex Post Office, on 
the fringe of downtown Los Angeles 
(picture). And the company itself cel- 
ebrated by taking delivery of its second 
eight-passenger-size $-55 Sikorsky heli- 
copter. Up to now it has been oper- 
ating mostly with small, aging S-51s. 

The 332-mi. helicopter mail route 
serves 43 cities and has given Los An- 
geles’ far-flung suburbs mail service 
equivalent to downtown. Businessmen 
in the area swear by the service. 

Take the case of Anaheim, 28 road 
mi. from Los Angeles. Mail between 
Anaheim and other points in the county 
used to take three to five days. The 
helicopter service has shaved it to a 
matter of hours. On long-distance mail, 
General Electric reports a full day saved 


on mail between Anaheim plant and 
its home office in Schenectady 

Passenger servi till a couple of 
years in the future. The company got 
a government O.K. to start carrying 
passengers in Jun 51. Acquisition 
of the big S-55s \ the first step; the 
third one will be delivered in January. 
Pilots will give the three ships a thor- 
ough testing on the mail routes before 
passenger service tarted. First pas- 
senger routes will probably be from 
such outlying citic Anaheim and 
Riverside to the airp downtown serv- 
ice will have to wait until twin-engine 
’copters are available 


Slum Clearance 
RICHMOND-! r years, city off- 


cials and businessn have been worry- 
ing about the blighted area in the 
center of the city. Slums surrounding 
the central business district were in- 
creasing; residents moving farther 
out into the suburbs; choked transpor- 
tation arteries were making it more 
and more difficult for suburbanites to 
get into the shopping center 

Finally the Central Richmond Assn., 
an organization of businessmen, decided 
something had to be done. Last week 
it came up with a suggested first step: 
complete rehabilitation of an 11-acre 
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area in once-swank Gamble’s Hill, just 
four blocks from the heart of the shop- 
ping district. City officials hailed the 
plan enthusiastically, and immediately 
started the wheels turning. 

The plan is for the city to buy the 
tract and resell it to a private developer 
for a 640-apartment project, complete 
with parks, playgrounds, and parking 
areas. 

The property is now assessed at 
$231,000, on which the city gets $5,082 
a year in taxes. The association figures 
the tax take on the new development 
would be $132,000 a year. And under 
the Housing Act of 1949, the federal 
government would stand two-thirds of 
the loss if the citv sells the land for 
less than it pays for it. 

The City Council has ordered the 
city attorney to set up a timetable for 
the project within 90 days. 


chairman, one of the company’s other 
officers was elected president. 

Early this year, Jerome G. Taylor, 
Knoxville (Tenn.) attorney and son of 
Mrs. Ingalls’ sister, stepped in to try to 
restore harmony. Apparently he suc- 
ceeded. Last week the board, with Mrs. 
Ingalls voting in favor, elected Robert, 
Jr., chairman. His mother was elected 
to the new, largely honorary office of 
vice-chairman. 


Another Station Plan 
CHICAGO-Chicago’s many, wide- 


ly scattered railway terminals have been 
a headache for the city ever since any- 
one can remember (BW—May20’50, 
p22). Many plans have been suggested; 
none have gone through. Last week 
the Chicago Plan Commission came up 
with yet another. 


c 


This one envisions virtual consolida- 
tion of the three big terminals at the 
south end of the Loop. First step would 
be to move the present Dearborn sta- 
tion four blocks west, to a site between 
the Grand Central and LaSalle St. sta- 
tions. Eventually, LaSalle St. station 
would be moved two blocks south, and 
the three would then lie parallel in con- 
secutive blocks. 

Total cost would be around $200- 
million, including public improvements 
such as street widenings and _ street 
openings. Part of the expense would be 
borne by the city, part by the railroads. 

The railroads are expected to oppose 
the plan, as they have opposed others in 
the past. 


Taxable TV 
BOSTON -—Residents of Stow, a 


suburb about 20 mi. out, are mad as 
hornets about a new town tax on tele- 
vision sets. But there doesn’t seem to 
be much they can do about it. And 
it’s likely that the idea of taxing TV 
receivers will spread, at least to other 
parts of Massachusetts, possibly to other 
states as well. 
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End of a Feud 
BIRMINGHAM -The Ingalls fam- 


ily feud hit the headlines here again 
last week, after a lapse of more than a 
year. This time the news was a totally 
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unexpected reconciliation between Rob- 


ert I. Ingalls, Jr., and his mother. 
Ingalls Iron Works Co. with its many 
subsidiaries, including Ingalls Shipbuild- 
ing Co., make up one of the largest in- 
dustrial combines in this part of the 
country. Up to 10 vears ago, all the 
stock was owned by Robert I. Ingalls, 
Sr. In 1943 he split up the stock, giv- 
ing some to his wife, some to his son, 
keeping some, and putting the rest in 
a series of trust funds for his son’s chil- 
dren. If any of the three family mem- 
bers died or resigned, the company had 
the option of buying up the shares. 
Everything was fine until 1947. Then 
Robert, Jr., and his wife were divorced. 
Relations between the two men became 
strained. In 1948, Robert, Jr., married 
another woman, and his father blew a 
gasket. Mrs. Ingalls sided with her 
husband. In May, 1949, Robert, Jr., 
who had become president of the parent 
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company during World War II, was 
fired. 

In the next two years, some 19 law- 
suits were filed by the two sides in the 
controversy. In one of them, Robert, 
Sr., tried to get his son’s stock back 
under the option agreement, but the 
courts held that Robert, Jr., had not 
“resigned,” and that the option, there- 
fore, did not apply. 

In June, 1951, Robert, Sr., died. Bir- 
mingham expected that this would re- 
store harmony between mother and 
son. But when the board met, Robert, 
Jr., was ignored. Mrs. Ingalls became 
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State law exempts “necessary house- 
hold furniture” from local personal 
property taxes. But Stow assessors de- 
cided ‘T'V sets are not “necessary,” and 
have levied $100 assessments on each of 
them. The town’s tax rate is $45 per 
$1,000, so each TV set costs its owner 
$4.50 a year. If the real estate tax 
goes up, so does the TV levy. 

Henry F. Long, Massachusetts tax 
commissioner, says he agrees that TV 
sets aren’t “necessary.” Chances are 
good that other municipalities in the 
state, hard-pressed for funds, will take 
advantage of that ruling. 
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REP. CELLER’S QUESTION: 


ls Banking Too Concentrated? 


There are two ways to look at the tion to Judiciary’s antitrust subcom- whether it invo t purchase of 
charts above mittee. The report’s conclusion: There assets or purcha tock. Before that 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), head _ is enough evidence Sy ill for an inquiry — the law applied to mergers accom- 
of the House Judiciary Committee, into the whole U banking structure _ plished by stock 
feels that the decline in the number of and a complete wakes of federal The Celler 
banks and the rise in deposits shows an _ banking laws. It goes so far as to pro- mergers, howe ver did apply to 
ilarming trend toward concentration of — pose a law which would make nearly all banks. The Fed Reserve Board has 
banking. Bankers, on the other hand, bank mergers, subject to an O.K. by _ no effective pow r bank mergers, 
insist that Celler’s figures prove nothing. federal agencies ‘through the Clayton Act, though it does 
They point to the leveling off in the e Second Encounters — This is not where stock a tions of bank by 
share of total deposits held by the na-  Celler’s first battle on mergers. In 1950 holding compani mcerned. FRB 
tion’s 100 biggest banks—as an indica- he sponsored a bill that tightened up has suggested to Congress that it ought 
tion that all the concern over concen- the application of the antitrust laws to to get more power. So far Congress has 
tration is exaggerated. corporate mergers. It extended the Clay- _ turned a deaf eat 

Last week, Celler’s committee staff ton Act to cover any corporate merger © New Rule—Cell bill would, in ef- 
sent a report on banking concentra- that might cut down competition— fect, change all that. It would amend 


iment on cash 
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At Ford's New Buffalo Stamping Plant 


RELIANCE 


Adjustable-speed 
DIRECT- CONNECTED 


MOTORS 


help set 





on Triple-Action 
Presses 


Adjustable speeds by the Reliance V*S 

System have answered the challenge of 

establishing and maintaining record 

One of five huge body presses at Ford production from mammoth, triple-action automobile body presses at 
Motor Company's Buffalo Stamping i : " z 

Plant with 500-horsepower Reliance Ford Motor Company’s new Buffalo Stamping Plant. Flywheel and clutch 

adjustable-speed press drive motor. id . , ‘ . ‘ 

are eliminated. Starting, stopping and reversing are accomplished elec- 

trically. Adjustable inching speed is available as required from direct- 

connected, 500-horsepower Reliance motors—the largest ever placed on 

such presses. Other important advantages of these drives by Reliance 

include the saving of a substantial amount of steel that was formerly 

scrapped and a reduction in die replacement costs. Contact your nearest 

Reliance Sales Representative for further facts on drives engineered by 


Reliance—for presses or any other type of production machinery. 





RELIANCE tncinttaine co. ° 








The amount you pay 


for Automobile Insurance 


is determined by: 


HOW YOU and your neighbors drive! 


Automobile insurance rates are based on experience in 
EACH community... not a national average. The num- 
ber of accidents, local court and jury decisions, the cost 
of claims in YOUR OWN COMMUNITY help deter- 


mine how much or how little you pay. 


HOW MUCH you drive your car! 


When a car is used for business, mileage is greater, ex- 


posure is greater—hence the rate is higher. 


HOW OLD you are! 


Drivers under 25 years old have an accident record high- 
er than average. Insurance companies have to charge 


more if you or others who drive your car are under 25, 


How you drive, how much you drive and how old 
you are help to determine how much your insurance 


must cost ... based on actual experience. 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you 
would your doctor or lawyer. For U. S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


the Federal Deposit Insurance Act to 
give federal agencies power to pass on 
mergers in just about every U.S. bank. 

The way Celler proposes to do this 
gives some idea of how complex our 
banking system 
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One of the famous Hilton Hotels... 


The Davton Biltmore Chooses 
F rigidaire Air Conditioning For Ballrooms 


Mr. Fletcher Brumit, Manager of the 
Dayton Biltmore, says: “The Hilton 
Hotels Corporation takes pride in the 
fact that its hotels represent the finest 
in the cities in which they are located. 
That’s why we ai the Dayton Biltmore 
choose the finest in refrigeration and 
air conditioning — Frigidaire.” 


Like all Hilton Hotels, the handsome Dayton Biltmore is 
known for its comfort and hospitality. As the latest service 
to its guests, this popular hotel recently installed the most 
modern Frigidaire air conditioning system in their new 
grand and junior ballrooms. 

Four Frigidaire 20 hp. Compressors, (instead of one 
80 hp. compressor) make this system especially flexible, 
cooling either dne ballroom or both simultaneously. A 
comfortable atmosphere can be maintained economically 
whether there are 100 or 1000 occupants in the ballroom. 
Another unusual feature is that 50°) fresh outside air is 
continuously circulated into the system — keeping the rooms 
free of smoke and food odors. 
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Frigidaire Household Refriger- 
ators are provided in several of 
the hotel’s suites. Some suites 
also have Frigidaire self-con- 
tained Air Conditioners. 


Frigidaire Room Air Condition- 
ers provide cool comfort for 
guests in rooms and suites. The 
additional revenue soon pays 
for the conditioners, then be- 
comes profit, 


Frigidaire Dry Beverage Coolers 
keep soft drinks refreshingly 
cool in the Kittyhawk Lounge 
-which also has Frigidaire bar 
refrigeration. 


Concealed Frigidaire Self-Con- 
tained Air Conditioning units 
maintain comfortable tempera- 
tures the year round in all the 
hotel’s dining areas. 


A Heavy Duty Frigidaire Com- 
pressor powers the central water- 
cooling system. Many other 
Frigidaire Compressors are in 
the hotel kitchens. 


So whatever your hotel’s refrigeration 
or air conditioning needs — call your 
Frigidaire Dealer. Look for his name 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
book. Or write the Frigidaire Division 


FRIGIDAIRE 


of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. Be sure 
to ask, too, for Frigidaire’s free Re- 
frigeration Security Analysis of your 
needs and your refrigeration costs. 


Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products for stores, 
offices, hotels, institutions and industrial plants. 


World’s largest builder of railroad air conditioning equipment 





(chart, page 126) through bank failures, 
not mergers. 
The report admi 
h B M, a l 9 sion took 9,000 banks between 1930 
W. yY uy unicipa S: and 1933. But it shows that since 1934 
al the rate of bank failures has been 
lower than for other businesses. Con- 
cludes the report: ““The nation’s con- 
stantly diminish bank populace must 
But as your income increases, that’s not nearly so true. suffer from maladies other than” the 


Tak man for instance, who files a joint return on normal risks of d 
i stance, w ps al je : . 
— * J ¢ Disease Symptoms—( ne of these 


$45,000 of taxable income. He can realize the same return a v 
Pee rary maladies,” says the report, is the urge 
after taxes from a tax-free municipal yielding 2%, as he can to merge. From 1945 through 195] 
‘a te . : Oo, ge. Fl g , 
from a taxable stock paying 8%. eee ‘ack $61 sncums aiceue coe 


Lots of investors, of course, are familiar with the tax-free mercial banks, big and small. Why? 
features of municipal bonds already—take full advantage The report gives two main reasons: (1) 
of them to increase the net income from their holdings. “Peculiar economic circumstances of 
one kind or another” and (2) “The 
natural desire of some banks to ex 


ts that the depres- 


Quite frankly not everybody should. Because for most 
people common stocks offer a more attractive return. 


ng business 


But lots of others don’t understand this tax-saving 


opportunity. pand.” 


That’s why we've just published a new booklet called ¢ The Key—Celler and his staff recog 
“MunNiciPpAL Bonps”. nize that the main cause of today’s 
wave of merge is low earnings for 

It begins with a chart comparing net yields from taxable banks compared with other industries 
and tax-free securities at various income levels . . . shows [This is reflected in the stock market in 
just how important municipal bonds may be to you. the fact that most bank stocks sell be- 
low book value. With that, the staff 
report drops th bject 

Yet most bankers believe that low 
. earnings are the key to the whole ques- 

It covers why and how they're issued, why theyre such a tion of bank mergers, the disease of 
safe investment, why we feel we can help you select those which mergers are only a symptom 
best suited to your situation. More competition, they say, would hurt 
rather than help 

Low money rates have existed since 
the early 1930s irtly because of de- 
liberate Treasury policy. Bankers argue 
Department SC-90 that these low rates, along with high 
taxes, have made many bank manage- 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE ments feel that it wasn’t worth while 
. . : . to stay in the banking business. As 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. ae “ S * ‘ 
5 ae long as its stock is selling below book 
Offices in 103 Cities value, there is a nstant temptation 
for both stockholders and management 
¥ alias —_— of a bank to take 
a ke the merger proc 
¢ Loan Slump—Bankers point out that 
the NATURAL i cea. Aopen 
, : f ind ever since mon ites started moving 
ocation for industr up in March, 1951, there has been an 
Fine Business Stationery y ch, 1951, there 
Whi nnande: dda Sakin the nail adnan improvement in bank earnings, in spite 
is Watermarked <s a meneioe=—eeine —— of higher income-taxes. Last week, New 
n vels, willing workers, strategic marke > " . 
Zacaihen. "Me Galt tabeanstions aad Aiea York City bank stocks moved to the 
lant locatio ssistance write: West Virgini she . n 19027 
we) Mad plant location, auitance arte: Wert ovis | | highest level since 1937 after news of 
State Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia higher dividends and predictions that 
banks are going to earn more in 1952 


< = than was expected 
tan o=2m , The Celler document suggests that 


Then it describes the different kinds of bonds you can 
buy . . . explains how they’re priced . . . tells how to com- 
pare them as to quality. 


If your income is over $10,000 a year, we think you'll! want 
to read “MunicipaL Bonps”, There's no charge for it of 
course. Just write— 














COTTON-FIBER ge low earnings are related in some wavy to 


t: a 
“ Sy MA] A 
LETTERHEAD PAPER 4 FZ West a decline in loans: Banks, it says, haven’t 
NV X been lending enough monev. They loan 
a much lower percentage of their assets 
than thev used t 


WORTH EXAMINING Sneecsuceceecouceceveceuues This is cited to help prove that there 


mav be a shortage of bank credit, for 
yes, the “clues” section of BUSINESS WEEK is worth which empire-building bankers may be 
a careful examination by you every week. It is the to blame. Yet, not long ago, the gov- 
classified advertising section and is full of opportuni- ernment was so worried by the expan- 
ties offered and wanted—personne|—business—finan- sion of bank credit that it asked banks 
cial. Check it this week and every week. 


and other lenders to start observing 
voluntary credit restraint (BW—Mar.17 
’51,p19). 
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ng Regardless of what you want to convey or where you want it to go, Raybestos- 
an Manhattan has a conveyor belt engineered to carry the load . . . Belts for mining, 
ite quarrying or construction work that are unequalled for natural troughing, flex- 
cw ibility, tear resistance and ability to hold fasteners. There are R/M conveyor belts 
he with extra-cushion features for heavy duty shock loading . . . Others for hot 
of materials . . . Still others for high tensions, long lifts. Then too there are R/M 
o belts for light duty — packages, parts, cases or cans * Conveyor belts may not 
7 be your problem today, but whenever you thimk of transmission, conveyor or 
-™ V-belts — or amy industrial rubber product — remember “Raybestos-Manhattan 
te makes it”, and call your R/M representative. 
n't 
oe TTAN RUBBER DIVISION — PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
ets 
er RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
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ing Flot Belts V-Belts Conveyor Belts Hose Roll Covering Tank Lining Abrasive Wheels 








17 Other R/M products include: Industrial Rubber © Fan Belts @ RadiatorHose «© Packings ¢ Broke Linings © Broke Blocks 
Clutch Facings © Asbestos Textiles @ Sintered Metal Parts © Bowling Bolls 





SNOW MELTING 
TURNS 
YOUR SIDEWALKS INTO 


SALESMEN 


When snow starts falling this 
winter, plan to be among the 
growing number of snow melting 

users who have discovered that 
dry, hazard-free sidewalks pay- 
off handsomely in customer good 
will. You'll find that this thought- 
ful gesture on the outside is just 
as important as polite salesmen 
and quality merchandise on the 
inside! And, it eliminates a re- 
curring maintenance chore! 

Byers Wrought Iron pipe has 
long been the No. | choice for MEMBERS of the San Francisco Stock Exchange get the traditional welcome as the 
snow melting installations. Coils 
of this time-tried material, em- 

bedded in sidewalk or driveway, 

carry hot water that makes snow Travel | ngest b X cha ng = 

disappear as it falls. Genuine 

Wrought Iron is easy to weld, 

resists corrosion, and withstands 

damage during installation. Be- 
cause it keeps serving when 
vulnerable materials fail, it’s the 
dependable way to add side- 
walks to your sales force. 





This new bulletin covers the entire field 
of snow-melting . . . design, installation, 
operation .. . and explains 

why dependability de- 

mands the use of Byers 

Wrought Iron pipe. We'll 

be glad to send you a co 

on request. Write A. M. 

Byers Co., Clark Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 





PRESIDENT of the exchange, Ronald Kaehler (left), tries some one-finger poi, a native 
dish. Poi is rated at one, two, or three fingers, depending on consistency. 
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Lurline arrives in Honolulu. Group included wives, was on its longest jaunt. 


oes on Hawaii Junket 


The travelingest stock exchange in 
America, if not in the world, has re- 
turned from its biggest trip of all. In 
the Hawaiian Islands last month, the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange visited 
its 80th company plant since 1946 
Eventually, it hopes to visit all 350 
companies whose securities it lists. 

I'he San Franciscans got the travel 
bug when they paid their first visit to 
the Bakersfield (Calif.) oil fields. Most 
of the trips since then have been short 
bus jaunts in the San Francisco bay 
area, but others have also gone far 
ifield. Exchange members have ranged 
up and down the West Coast by air; 
earlier in the vear they flew to Edmon 
ton and Calgary in Canada. 
¢ Aloha for 66—The Hawaii trip at 
tracted a partv of 66, including 20 
members of the exchange, two exchange 
officials, six bankers, three business 
guests, five San Francisco financial 1 
porters, and members of their families 
Fiftv-five took the 44-day cruise on the 
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liner Lurline; the rest went later by 
plane in time to greet the ship. 

Purpose of the jaunt was to teach 
the visitors the facts of business life in 
the islands—85% of the party had never 
been in Hawaii before. An eight-day 
schedule included lectures on the island 
economy and on Pacific defenses, tours 
of plantations and company plants, a 
fast look at the tourist trade. 
¢ Benefits—Both the islanders and the 
visitors thought the trip was worthwhil 
The San Francisco exchange is the 
only U.S. mainland market that lists 
Hawaiian stocks. Thirty Hawaiian com 
panies thought the visit was impor 
tant enough to put up $15,000 toward 
even though the  trippers 
averaged more than $1,000 


expenses, 
probably 
apiece. 

For tax purposes, the men can de 
duct the cost for themselves as business 
expenses—but not for their wives and 
children, who were included in an ex 
hange trip for the first time. 





LUSTER of SCARCE 
METALS... 


Use available metals or plastics . . . then 
vacuum coat a thrifty .000003" gleaming 
layer of aluminum on top. You will find 
vacuum coating a fast, economical way to 
give metals and plastics a bright metallic 
finish. One pound of aluminum actually 
coats 25,000 square feet of surface. 


Without the 
Expense and Priorities 


Extremely fast. Simple to operate. National 
Research vacuum coating equipment re- 
quires no multiple buffing or plating oper- 
ations. Millions of glittering novelties, car 
ornaments, and appliance parts owe their 
bright metallic luster to National Research 
vacuum coating. Write today for full facts. 


Use 
VACUUM COATING 


A National Research Vacuum Coating Unit 


National Research 
Corporation 


Equipment Division 
70 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


3,180,188 Shares 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Incorporated 
Capital Stock 


$15 Par Value 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its Capital 

Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time on 
October 14, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus, 


Subscription Price $31 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices not 

less than the Subscription Price set forth above ‘less, in the case of 

sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 


undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


DILLON, READ & CO, INC, THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BLYTH & CO., INC, GLORE, FORGAN & CO, GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO, 


Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. F. S. MOSELEY & CO, 


WERTHEIM & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO, 


1952. 








September 26 




















how’s 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
CORPORATION 


NILES, OHIO 


your letterhead? 
Send for our brochure, 


“Letterhead Logic” containing the 
check list used by experts to 

test prestige, personality, and 
sales appeal of letterhead design. 
Genuine engraved letterheads of 
100% selling efficiency are 
designed and produced by us at 
prices much lower than you ever 
expected. i) your FREE copy of 
“Letterhead Logic,” simply write 


Large scale producers of ... 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 

sis — railway cars, repairs and 
usunily purchased and moll to ws parts — miscellaneous heavy 


r.o.u. HILL, inc. eran 


270B Lafayette St., New York 12 











UE 


the eyes of the most important men in the business world— 
the management-men—scan the “clues” section of BUSINESS 
WEEK every week. Want a position? Or offer representation? 
Or want a business opportunity? Tell management-men through 
“clues”, BUSINESS WEEK'S classified advertising section. 
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new securities 


are streamlined to get more 
data on issues to the potential 
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This month marks the 200th anniversary of the birth of Nicholas Appert. 


You’d have given him a medal, too! 


ou yourself may well be grate- 

ful to Nicholas Appert, for his 
simple theory is perhaps one reason 
food products can be mass-produced 
today. 


In 1809, Napoleon Bonaparte 
awarded Appert a 12,000 franc prize 
for the results of his experiments in 
food preservation. Appert found that 
if certain foods were sealed in air- 
tight containers and subjected to 
high degrees of heat, the foods would 
stay fresh for long periods of time. 


Here at Canco, we’ve gone far be- 
yond Appert’s simple discovery to 


create special containers for all kinds 
of products. Today, we have better 
packages for not only more than 500 
different food products, but hun- 
dreds of non-food products as well. 


Canco makes special cans for 
products which must be kept in a 
vacuum, like coffee and peanuts. 


We have cans for frozen fruits and 
ball bearings, paint and artichokes, 
lighter fluid and blood plasma— 
practical, problem-solving contain- 
ers for an endless line of products 
which need special attention if they 
are to reach the market safely. 


Containers —to help people live better. 


What about your product? Before 
you make up your mind that it 
doesn’t belong in a can, why not in- 
vestigate. Chances are that our 
packaging experts already have the 
perfect container for you. And if 
they haven’t, they can get it. 
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if the underwrit distribute a short, 
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i wide number of tential investors. 

V/ y j his speed iid mean _ plent 

fanet nage 000.6. aa ov i to underwrite: Che rules require that 


Com an an ae the registration statement must include 
o y ig 4 the price of th ties, underwriting 
commissions, a her data. In the 


improves TUBE : nearly three w between filing and 


approval, market inges must make 


io ; . the deal, as out inprofitabl 
ATLL Operat ” “Utiliscope” ee ee e Free to W rite—After bet 27, under 


; . vitere- enay. ww teak ening 
into furnace at charging writers ma iy red herrings 


as they like to n the group dur 
ing the waiting long with cop 
ies of the ni tifving statements 
Ihe dealers, in vill be permitted 
to advertis« t | the information 
to customer! tect screening po 
tential buver 
Sales, of till may not 
made before t ffecti date. But 
SEC will hast that dav, if the cus- 
tomers have perly plied with 
information 
A satisfactor tifving statement, 

according to SE( 1 include 

e Notice that tl tatement isn’t 
an offer t | 

e The tvpe of business 
of the issuer 

e Pri redemption 
vertibilit 1 srovision 

e The t f exchange on which 
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the security 
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Image of furnace interior on “Utiliscope” viewing screen, 
right in front of dispatcher 80 feet away. 


In a seamless tube mill of The Timken Roller Bearing Company, both the mill 
and the heating furnace are controlled by a single dispatcher. Tubes are 
automatically fed into the furnace sidewise . . . travel through on a conveyor. 
To watch both the mill and the furnace, the dispatcher must be about 80 feet 
from the furnace charging end. 

Formerly a second man was required at the charging end to avoid tube 
“pile ups” in the furnace. Now a Diamond “Utiliscope” (Wired Television) 
Camera looks directly into the furnace . . . the image is brought to a viewing 
screen right in front of the dispatcher. It's easy for him to maintain even 
furnace feed and avoid “pile ups.” 

This is one of many examples of improved operation with a saving in cost 
that has been made by using the “Utiliscope”. For further information, 
write for Bulletin 1025-T. 


, ° 
OTHER USES include studying destructive tests of engines, checking remote ABA Ss New Ch ief 
gauge readings, viewing nuclear research, etc. 


The “Utiliscope” Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. The American Bank Assn. this week at 


Atlantic City, N. J lected W. Harold 
Brenton as president. Brenton, 53, has been 
president of the State Bank of Des Moines 
since 1941. He is also president of 10 other 


small Lowa banks 
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- allowed to rebound .. 


... Causes irritation... 


... and ineffiereficy .. . 


among employees. 


Reduee ‘“‘noise-tension”’ 
with a ceilirig-ef., . . 


An Armstrong Cushiontone® ceiling can 
end distracting office noise. See your Arm- 
strong Acoustical Contractor today for a 
free estimate on installing efficient, low- % 
cost Cushiontone. For the free booklet, 
“How to Select an Acoustical Material,” 


write Armstrong Cork Company, 
5210 Walnut Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 





Faster, Easier Filing in 


weewith Wee een 


Modern filing, made possible by Rock- 
a-File’s revolutionary side-opening 
compartments, is faster and more 
efficient because each compartment 
“rocks”? open to make its entire con- 
tents instantly accessible. More than 
that, Rock-a-File actually requires less 
floor space than old-fashioned drawer- 
type files! 

Rock-a-File compartments project 
less than eight inches when open, 
“‘rock”’ open and shut effortlessly, and 
permit two or more persons to use the 
same file cabinet simultaneously. Al- 
coves, corridors, small corners and 
many other hitherto impractical loca- 
tions become ideal filing space with 
Rock-a-File. 

And Rock-a-File is safe, too... 
gravity center remains always within 
the cabinet; no danger of toppling, 
even with lower compartments empty. 


See your dealer or write for a 
descriptive folder and name of 
nearest dealer today... learn 
how Rock-a-File can save filing 
time, costs and space in your 
business. 


A typical vault installation 
showing 4-compartment and 
2-compartment Rock-a-Files 
in tiers. 


A 2-compartment Rock-a- 
File in private office use 
Note close position...no 
need for user to rise; just 
swing around in chair. 


For information, address Dept. B 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


35 East Wacker Drive «+ Chicago 1}, Ill. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Some New York bankers expect the 
money market to go through its tight- 
est squeeze of the year soon after Oct. 
8, when $2.5-billion of tax anticipation 
notes will be offered by the Treasury. 
Sale of these not the bankers think, 
could well coincide with a delayed- 
action peak in the demand for business 
loans. 


° 
Phelps Dodge Corp., nation’s second 
largest copper producer, is now one of 
Amerada Pett n Corp.’s biggest 
stockholders. It has just bought 100,- 
000 of Amerada hares at a cost of 
some $19-muillic for “investment pur- 
poses.” Block iid to have been 
bought from British investors. 
— 
Two big oil financing deals in the 
works right now | benefit stockhold 
ers directly 1) Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., is giving holders of its shares 
first crack at an offering of 3,180,188 
shares of new common at a price of $31 
($3 under its market value early this 
week 2) Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) is 
offering memb f its stockholder 
family exclusive first-rights to subscribe 
at par to $13 lion new 30-year 
34% debenture ivertible’ into stock 
at what Wall Street now considers fa- 
vorable terms 
* 

The World Bank—International Bank 
for Reconstruct & Development— 
will offer invest $60-million new 
year bonds next k. What inter 
est coupon th uty is still un- 
known. The § nillion long-term 


3's, 34’s and 3 t bank already has 


outstanding arc elling in the mar 
ket at prices off g buyers vields of 
from 3.31% t 

@ 
Trans World Airlines president Ralph 
S. Damon says ‘I'WA made “good” 
showing in the t quarter, should 
have a “‘satisfact last quarter, too 
First-half earnings ran some 47% under 
their 1951 level 

* 
Only 25¢ instead of the customary 50¢ 
will be what Nat il Distillers Prod 
ucts Corp. pays as its last-quarter divi 
dend on its com hares. First half 
earnings totaled y 67¢ per common 
share vs. $1.36 in 195] 


Recent private placements: $12.5-mil- 
lion of 33° 2 r notes bv Eagle- 
Picher Co., $12.5-million 20-vear 3.95 % 


notes by Carri ~ = 
3 


25-million 
33% mortgage bo EF] Paso Nat- 
ural Gas Co., $23-million 33% 30-year 
mortgage bonds by Youngstown Sheet 


& Tube Co. 


| 
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The man who moved upstairs 


HIS MAN used to work under- 
‘aia in Kennecott Copper 
Corporation’s mine at Ray, Ari- 
zona. We're bringing him and the 
whole mine “upstairs.” 

The underground mine is being 
converted to an open pit which will 
cover a greater area. This will sub- 
stantially increase production since 


huge electric shovels can scoop a 
nine-ton bite right from the surface. 


Turning this mine “inside out,” 
will help Kennecott produce more 
copper to meet the nation’s needs. 

Good mining and good mines 
make Kennecott the largest copper 
producer in the world. 


Kennecott 


COPPER CORPORATION 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
CHASE BRASS AND COPPER CO. 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO 











You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


plates 


np DHS come 


a eeaeses at Ts) 


Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

Facts at a glance—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 35,000 in Use 


omplete price $4950 including cards 


24-Page BOOKLET NO. 8-300 
[ FREE| a 


Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street New York 36 


Traffic, Inventory, 


Life’s been made happier 
through MOSINEE 
Forest Fibres 


Resourceful product 

engineers, processing 
and packaging experts, and others 
throughout industry, have cooperated 
with MOSINEE “Fibrologists”’ to help 
industries thrive better ... to help 
mankind enjoy life more... through 
industrial applications of MOSINEE 
forest fibres. 


In the fields of transportation, 
communications, electronics, insula- 
tion, plastics, sanitation and others, 
MOSINEE helps make products and 
parts better. 

In your business, too, profitable 
uses for dependable MOSINEE might 
be disclosed. Contact . 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 








[Sender 8 & Poor's 90-Stock index (first September trading day=100) 





105 ] In most presidential elections, ‘stocks 


rose in this period. 
2 Will they rise this year? 


ELECTION 
<4DAY 





1952 


POST- | 
ELECTION 
DAY 





90 


September October November 


| 


Wall Street Doesn't Know... 


. . . how the election is going to come out—or what 
the effects on the stock market will be. And so traders aren't 
expecting much of the traditional pre-election rally. 


In presidential election years, stocks they are treating 
usually stage a pretty impressive rally bet. 
sometime between Labor Day and the Moreover, 
first of November (BW-—Feb.9’52, for the railroad nothing to start 
pl26). Wall Streeters can prove that Wall Street ch g. And there have 
with plenty of statistics. But this year, been a numb dividend cuts and 
most traders don’t expect any fireworks. omissions lately August and Sep- 
They'll be satisfied if the market edges _ tember, ther« ore of these than 
along sideways on small volume, not ~ there were among traded 
losing much, not gaining much, until stocks. That’s happened in four months 
election day. out of the past six. Before that, dividend 

So far, Standard & Poor’s 90-stock boosts had out d dividend cuts 
index has turned in a better showing in every month from November, 1949, 
than it made in the same period of through last Ma 
1948. If you like jumping to conclu- © No Hangover—But if traders aren’t 
sions, you can take that as the promise counting on a ful boom between 
of a real rally in October. But vou now and Novem it least they hope 
have to remember that the 1948 pre- to avoid the kin f collapse that hit 
election boom was based on two things: the market after election day, 1948. 

¢ The market’s happy assumption The very fact that they are treating the 
that Dewey was a shoo-in; election as an money proposition 
¢ A rising tide of corporate profits means that th n't be taken by sur- 

and liberal dividend statements (BW-— __ prise as they were on Wednesday morn- 
Oct.23'48,p106) ing four years 
¢ No Spree—This year, the bulls have * Who Knows?—In any case, Wall 
no such crutches to lean on. Traders Street isn’t at all just how it should 
may be hopeful about how the election weigh the election results when it fin- 
will come out, but in the stock market ally gets them. A lot of traders who 


an even money 


ite profits (except 
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The elimination of hot boxes is a management 
problem—railroad officials and operating per- 
sonnel all keep an eye on operating costs and 
they recognize that a great revenue eater is the 
expense resulting from hot boxes. 

it is hard to pin down what the average hot 
box costs per “set-out;’” but some say $100— 
others $150 and still others say $200. 

If freight cars are equipped with Hyatt Roller 


Fewer Hot Box “‘set-outs”’ 


to delay freight movement 


Bearing Journal Boxes—a great step will have 
been taken to wipe out a segment of unneces- 
sary Operating expense. 

What are your needs? It is our suggestion that 
no railroad purchase of new freight cars be made 
until the outstanding advantages of Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Journal Boxes are fully explored. We 
will gladly serve you. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 





HYATT OFFERS EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


FREE LATERAL, o unique Hyatt design advan- 
tage, allows freedom of axle movement through 
the bearing, thus cushioning shocks, minimizing 
wear on wheels and truck parts, and insuring 
against damage to lading. 


NO PRESS FITS TO BREAK when removing boxes 
for inspection. 


REDUCED INVENTORY is possible because spore 
axles and wheels need to be fitted with only 
inner races and spacer sleeves. 

STRAIGHT RADIAL ROLLERS of generous size 
provide for maximum load-carrying capacity 
and longer usable life. 

SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN permits examinotion of 
all box and bearing parts with utmost freedom. 

















REMOVE 


this 
Growing Barrier 


¥32 BLS 
Ll WESTERN 
nt 
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.--f0 4 
Profitable Market 


The Solution is Clear!... 

Simply move closer to this vast 
Western Market. Avoid pro- 
hibitive freight differentials by 
establishing a West Coast plant 

in Santa Clara County, California. 
This decentralized area at the 
southern tip of San Francisco Bay 
permits you to operate from 

both the shipping and population 
centers of a rapidly expanding 
$32,000,000 ,000 Western market. 
Freight savings alone pay a 

large share of your new plant cost. 
More savings result from the 
all-year mild climate which 
provides pleasant living and peak 
production efficiency. Find out 
more about this desirable location. 
Solve your freight problem with 
a move to the West...in Santa 
Clara County, California. 


Write Today 
and ask for 

the FREE digest 
of freight facts 
along with 

this informative 
brochure 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Dept. 6A SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 


% COUNTY 


(aliprv4 


Offset against 


firmly believe that a Republican victory 
publicans are con 


would be good for the country wonder 
if it wouldn’t be temporarily bad for 
stocks. They reason that the present 
level of stock prices is based on infla- 
tion. If a new administration lets some 
of the air out of the country’s money cushion under 
supply, it may at the same time take how the electio 
some of the blue sky out of the stock 
market. 


more comfortab! 
climate. 


rally between ni 


that business general 


This uncertaint 


token it is likely t 


t the fact the Re- 


mitted to tax cuts and 


would feel a lot 
in a new political 


is likely to be a 
narket no matte! 
ves. By the same 
put a damper on any 
nd November. 








Stocks Some Experts Like 


What stocks have the profes- 155 open and 
sional money managers preferred Oil and nat 
for holding lately? more in favor 

Che answer lies in the tabulation Alone they ac 
below. Issued by Wall Street’s of the market 
Aigeltinger & Co., it lists the 50 50, compared 
most popular 1952 midyear hold- the 1951 yeare1 
ings of the investment trust trade. choice was th 
These shares had a market value (9.7% vs. 12 
then of over $1.3-billion and ac In third 


counted for 25% of assets of over ing and metal 


Rank By Ma 
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Humble Oil & Ref 
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Every year Acetate Window Boxes 
sell more cranberries 


CRANBERRIES 


*Reg. U.S. Par. Off 


10 years ago nearly all fresh cranberries were 
marketed in bulk. Today, all but 2 percent are 
prepackaged —in bags and window boxes, with 
window boxes fast becoming the favored 
method. 

Shoppers like window boxes because they pro- 
vide necessary visibility, yet keep contents pro- 
tected . . . are easy to store in the home freezer. 


Dealers like window boxes because they are 


Acetate, 


2 "| 


 aattitinus oS 


ri CRANBERRIES 


FRED OP Ante AN CRANATREY EE CHANGE ’ 


easy to stock... 
plays .. 


make eye-catching mass dis- 
. promote impulse buying. 


For sales-minded packaging, plan on the win- 
dow box with acetate—the crystal-clear, flat- 
smooth, non-cockling, non-fogging window. 
Celanese Corporation of America, Transparent 
Films Dept. 129-J, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, Canadian Chemical 
& Cellulose Company, Ltd., Montreal & Toronto. 


* 


TRANSPARENT 
FILM 


\ 


| 
' 
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Greatest Inflation -Fighter Of Them All / 


wre are three champion inflation-fighters in this 


pieture ... the woman, and her Reynolds Wrap, and 


the aluminum itself. 


The home-maker heads the list. She is master of 
the budget. kitehen engineer. purchasing agent ex- 
traordinary. She kno 


inew refrigerator to a head of lettuce 


vs the best values in everthing 


from 


One of her staunch allies is Reynolds W rap 


the 
yrigvin il 


. the pure aluminum foil. She 
knows there is more meat on a chicken roasted in 
.more flavor, too... bee it 


ind CETLULINE 


Reynolds Wrap ause 
keeps all the juices in. Day after day she saves food 


I how Is 


' wrapping leftovers and 

Revnolds Wrap 
But that’s not all! 

ally in the fieht 


covering with 


{luminum itsel} isa powerful 


against inflation. Aluminum, from 


mNLOmS 
OF POUNDS 


num windows are so 


vstproof, trouble-tre 


SUPPORT YOUR COMMUNITY CHEST—EVERYBODY BENEFITS—EVERYBODY GIVES! 


edt Le | 
HE 


the industry that Revnolds made competit 
ally priced no higher than before We 

What else has come even close to hold 
line! Your dollar is worth only 53¢ i 


chasing power. But it’s still worth 100 


100¢ dollar value plus light weight 
dom from rust. and cost-saving worka 
tluminum . Aluminum. Ta 


of it...in what vou make. in 


oe Rey nolds 
what you 
Reynokls Metals Company, Genera! 5 


Louisville 1, Kentucky 


YOUR DOLLARS’ ARE STILL WORTH 100 CENTS IN ALUMINUM! 
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October is the month of meetings. Both East and West are sitting 
down to chart a course for the future. 

¢ The U. N. General Assembly reconvenes in New York Oct. 14; Korea 
will get a new airing. 

¢ Russian communism will hold its first full party congress since 1939 
in Moscow, beginning next week. In Peiping, a new “peace conference” 
aims to stir up Communists and neutrals in the Far East. 

* Besides that, Britain’s Labor Party wound up a conference this week 
with a slight jog to the left. And the Pinay government will fight for its 
life in the French National Assembly, meeting next week. 

A flood of empty debate and propaganda hogwash will doubtless 
dominate some of these sessions. But there are also likely to be important 
omens of things to come. 

7 

Secretary Acheson will make a full-dress defense of U.S. policy in 
Korea at the U.N. opening. And he’ll threaten Moscow and Peiping with 
new tough tactics if they won’t agree to a truce. 

He may be aiming as much at the U.S. voter as at the Kremlin. Admin- 
istration field men report from the grass roots that Korea is the Democrats’ 
biggest weakness. They’d like to pull a truce formula out of the hat soon. 


o 
But the hat is empty. Short of carrying the war to China there isn’t 
much we can do. 


We’re pasting the Reds as hard as we can from the air without crossing 
the Yalu River. That kind of adventure—an invasion—is pretty well out 


of the cards. And breaking off the truce talks wouldn’t accomplish any- 
thing. 

Something may come out of the U.N. meeting, though. Moscow 
evidently has some plans, will field an unusually powerful backfield in 
New York (Vishinsky, Gromyko, Malik, and Zorin). 


6 

Scholars and statesmen will be watching next week’s Communist 
congress with an eagle eye—straining for a glimpse of the new party line. 

There are some signs that the “popular front—peaceful coexistence” 
theme will get a new play (BW-Sep.20’52,p160). Perhaps the Kremlin 
figures it can dig in for a while and watch the capitalist world crumble under 
the pressure of rearmament. There are even murmurings of a new Soviet 
compromise bid on Germany—aimed primarily at the jittery French. 

But how do you square peaceful coexistence with the mounting “Hate 
America” campaign, the vicious attacks on Ambassador Kennan, hotter 
fighting in Korea, warlike gestures in Communist China (page 147). 


o 
Meanwhile, French Premier Pinay is battening down the hatches for 
a blow in the French National Assembly. 
Pinay’s stiff price controls are the problem. Farmers and small busi- 
nessmen are sure to pressure Pinay to ease up. 
The government will have to thread a delicate course: Resist the pres- 
sure, but at the same time retain support of the farmers and businessmen. 


oe 
Pinay has a good chance to succeed. His 1953 budget, balanced without 
new taxes, appeals to the middle classes. 
But there are some dark clouds. The cost-of-living index crept up 
slightly in September for the second straight month. October may well 
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show a rise. That tends to dull popular enthusiasm for the Pinay program. 
s 


Britain’s Labor Party has had a turbulent convention. Leftwinger 
Aneurin Bevan racked up an important victory. 

Londoners tend to view the result more as a desire to demonstrate 
against the Churchill government than against the moderate Labor 
leadership. 

The Attlee faction is doing its best to keep the party from moving 
any further to the left. It expects to be reelected—someday—and doesn’t 
want its hands tied. But delegates wanted new slogans to rouse the boys 
back home. 

It’ll be a long time, though, before Bevan takes over. The bulk of 
Britain’s union leaders, who control five-million of the Labor party’s six- 


million members, don’t like Bevan. 
° 


Actually, the party platform shifted only slightly to the left. 

Restoring nationalization to steel and road transport (if the Tories 
manage to denationalize them) is now a formal party plank. Threats 
to nationalize other industries may yet appear. But Attlee and the big 
union guns will give the Bevanites trouble yet. 


s 

The British Textile Industry has made its recovery. The year-long 
recession is about over. But some hard goods industries are beginning 
to lose ground after a six-year boom. 

Makers of consumer durables report a dropoff in new orders. Activity 
is slacker in radio-television, home appliances, some autos. There’s an 
easing in some capital goods lines, though many businessmen are still 
hollering for more steel. 

oe 

Gen. Naguib has begun what may be the last big battle in Egypt’s 
bloodless revolution—breaking the powerful Wafd party. 

There’s not much doubt about the outcome. Naguib has the army, now 
backstopped by overwhelming popular support—almost worship—thanks 
to their leader’s promise of land reform. 

Washington is betting on Naguib’s success. He’s given assurance 
that he’ll play ball with the West on Middle East defense and the Sudan 
issue—despite anti-British speeches for home consumption. 

Once the Wafd bows Naguib will be in the clear. Only failure to carry 
through his promised reforms could unseat him. 

e 

Washington is urging the British not to reject Mossadegh’s latest 
oil note out of hand. We’re warning London that U.S. independent oil 
companies won’t stay out of Iran indefinitely. 

Alton Jones of Cities Service has broken some ice, given other inde- 
pendents the idea. The State Dept. has received a number of inquiries. 
Hussein Makki, Iranian oil expert now touring Texas, reports several 
serious offers to buy. He’s peddling the oil at a 20% discount. 

© 

State is discouraging the independents now. It knows that U.S. 
poaching in Iran could touch off a major diplomatic crisis with London. 

State knows, too, that public opinion would force it to back U.S. oil 
independents if they headed for Iran and got in trouble with the British. 
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JOSEPH STALIN looks benign as Premier Chou En-lai signs Sino-Seviet pact. Behind the amiability lies a new role for... 


Red China: The Kremlin Takes a Partner 


It's clear now that Mao Tse-tung is master at home— 
and destined to play some key roles abroad. 


More than one Allied policymaker 
has comforted himself with wishful 
thinking about a split between the So 
viet Union and Communist China 
Yet today the chance of Chinese “lito 
ism” is still a faint wiil-o’-the-wisp. 
(he Moscow-Peiping alliance appears 
stronger than ever. In terms of man 
power and resources potential, it makes 
the Axis that menaced the world in 
1938 look like peanuts 

Last week, the new axis wound up 
what may have been its most important 
meeting in Moscow. Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai returned home to Peiping, 
amid echoes of a joint Soviet-Chines« 
communique that glowed with good fel 
lowship but actually revealed little or 
nothing. A lot more important is the 
fact that a corps of top-rung Chines« 
ofhicials—economists, military men, ma 
chinery specialists—stayed on in Mos 
cow to hammer out details of the 
agreements which were reached by their 
leaders. 
¢ Summing Up—Despite the dearth of 
official news, there’s enough in the So- 
viet and Chinese press, and in reports 
from Hong Kong and Japan, to draw 
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ome tentative conclusions on the shape 
of the alliance 

¢ Red China is no satellite—rather 
i junior partner in the world Commu 
nist enterprise. Mao ‘T’se-tung has some 
important responsibilities abroad, and is 
undisputed boss at home. 

e The partners appear to 
igreed to a lend-lease economic relation 
ship, much like the U.S. system with 
its allies during wartime 

¢ Mao ‘T’se-tung has totally aban 
doned his aim of a “balanced” agricul- 
tural and industrial revolution. Arms 
buildup has become the overriding con 
sideration 

It doesn’t add up to an encouraging 
picture for the West. More and more, 
the Chinese-Soviet alliance takes on an 
offensive, aggressive character. 


have 


|. Partner, Not Puppet 


Moscow has realized that it can’t 
control Peiping in the high-handed fash- 
ion it runs the European satellites. In 
domestic political affairs, Mao and Chou 
En-lai are the masters of China. That 
includes Manchuria, too, despite the 


continuing Soviet interest in military 
bases in the Port Arthur area (BW— 
Sep.20°52,p160). 

In matters of world strategy, Peiping 
vields to Moscow’s seniority. But it 
does have the important job of directing 
activities of Communists in the rest 
of the Far East, including the Japanese 
and Indian parties. Beginning this 
week, Mao is playing host to Com 
munists and fellow-travelers from all 
over the Orient in a long-advertised 
“Asian Peace Conference.” 

There’s a sharing of responsibility in 
economic affairs, too. Generally, Pei- 
ping’s industrial plans are being inte 
grated with Moscow’s Five Year Plan 
for Siberia. At first, Mao planned a 
heavy industrial complex in the north 
west, a base for expanded consumer 
goods production. Instead, Chines« 
metal processing plants are to be con 
verted to an armaments industry capa 
ble of supplementing Sovict supplies. 
¢ Railroads—Another big job of the So 
viet-Chinese industrial partnership is to 
wind up construction of the strategic 
railroad net linking Siberian heavy in- 
dustry with Manchuria and some of the 
industrial centers in southern China 
(BW—Dec.22’51,p93). 

Trade patterns are changing, too. 
Chey’re more a variation of the lend- 
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lease system than the more normal trade 
agreements—cash or barter—which pre- 
vail between Moscow and the Euro- 
pean satellites. 

Soviet military procurement for the 
Chinese armies in Sone has already far 
exceeded the $300-million credit China 
received in 1950. Repayment in raw 
materials and dollars, stipulated in that 
agreement, is impossible. China’s in 
debtedness to Moscow is skyrocketing, 
thanks to diminishing Chinese trade 
with the West. According to Soviet 
economists, more than three quarters 
of Peiping’s foreign trade last spring 
was with the Soviet bloc; pre-Korea, 
78.8% of China’s imports came from 
the West, which took 70% of its ex- 
ports. 
¢ Trade Deal—Now there are hints of 
new economic arrangements. One 
covers non-military trade; Peiping has 
joined the European satellites as a mem- 
ber of the “Soviet Mutual Assistance 
Program.”” While Peiping hasn’t got 
a chance of keeping its Soviet trade in 
balance, the Kremlin doesn’t worry. A 
large part of the manufactured goods 
imported by China will come from 
Eastern European factories (page 153). 

Another agreement, involving mili 
tary hardware and transport, is ap- 
parently pure lend-lease. It’s certain 
to be for a hefty amount. To equip a 
modern Chinese army of, sav, 3-million 
will cost billions of dollars, even in 


Asia. 


il. Arms Come First 


Militarization has had an important 
effect on all aspects of Chinese life 
Businessmen and economists look first 
at the budget. Peiping’s 1951 spend 
ing amounted to $5.5-billion and re 
ceipts to $4-billion, with a $1.5-billion 
deficit. Estimates for 1952 aren’t avail 
able, but a deficit of $2-billion is likely. 
Compare those figures with pre-revolu 
tionary budgets which rarely topped 
$500-million. And remember that the 
Chinese national income isn’t more 
than $15-billion 

Over the past three years, Peiping 
has balanced its finances by 
squeeze techniques—plumping ‘Victory 
Bonds,” “Aid to Korcan Volunteers,” 
and the blackmail of Chinese 
ing abroad. But the present “Anti-Five”’ 
campaign tops them all. Not only does 
it aim to milk the urban classes of some 
$500-million (as a first installment), but 
it also plans to finish off private enter- 
prise in the bargain 

Thousands of “people’s committees” 
are investigating all industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises not yet state-owned. 
Businessmen are supposed to confess 
to the “Five Poisons’—graft, tax eva- 
sion, illegal profits, exploitation, hidden 
reserves. Of Shanghai’s 164,000 or so 
business establishments, only 15% 


mass 


resid 


RE 


were found t law abiding.” ‘The 
rest caught heavy fines—often so heavy 
that the government took-them over. 

¢ Inflation— 1 draconian measures 
have worked—at least to the extent that 
China’s post-K inflation has been 
reduced. But it question whether 
Peiping can continue to keep inflation 
within bounds | uch tactics. On the 
whole, China hasn’t been able to boost 
farm and indust1 productivity. 

Still it would be folly to expect a 
serious Crisis the Red regime, in 
flation or no. The totalitarian machine 
has taken over nook and cranny 
of Chinese life 
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In industrial plants everywhere, Roebling wire rope assures fewer 


shut-downs.. 


This 


. Roebling slings help cut materials handling costs. 


is the longest-lasting rope we’ve 


ever made for industrial use 


ROEBLING has been making wire rope for more 
than a hundred years. During that time we've been 
developing new kinds of wire and wire rope, and 
making them constantly better. 

Probably the first thing asked about wire rope is, 
“Has it got what it takes? Will it stand up on the job 
and reduce replacements?” 

Our answer is an emphatic yes, because Roebling 
Preformed “Blue Center” Steel Wire Rope passes 


AS 


the severest tests for tensile strength, abrasion resist- 
ance and all ‘round toughness. 

There’s a Roebling wire rope of the right construc- 
tion for every sort of service. The Roebling Field 
Man in your area will recommend the most efficient 
and economical rope for your requirement. His sug- 
gestions on the proper installation and maintenance 
of wire rope will bring further savings. John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 
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CHAMPAGNE Mme. Jacques Bollinger, head of Maison Bollinger, Ay-Cham- 


pagne, France, is queen of Wile’s foreign suppliers. She’s talking 
with Julius Wile, grandson of company's founder, at Wile get-together party. 








LIQUEURS Courtly, dignified Marcel LeGrande is director of Benedictine, S. A.— 
whose liqueur is Wile’s best-selling import. He figures there’s an almost 
unlimited market for his product in the U. S. 














CORDIALS Paul Garnier (left), boss of French cordial firm bearing his name, talks SHERRY Richard Bett, London, sup- 


shop with Wile’s Chicago distributor, Larry Cohen. Lower-priced plies Wile with its line of 
Garnier cordials are manufactured in U.S. by Wile. sherries and port 
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IMPORTER Richard L. Blum, Jr., president of Julius Wile Sons & Co., stands over some bottles he hopes will put... 


French Accent in U.S. Drinking 


“Fifty years ago Mrs. Astor used to 
throw a party and use 50 cases of 
champagne in one evening. ‘Today, 
hundreds of persons are each likely to 
use a case, and a lot more may buy a 
bottle or two for a birthday party 

That, according to Richard L. Blum, 
Jr. (above), president of Julius Wil 
Sons & Co., is the beautiful thing 
about the alcoholic beverage importing 
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business. More and more Amcricans 
are being introduced to fine wines and 
liquors—domestic as well as imported 

thanks to more money-in-pocket, na 
tional brand-name promotion, and trips 
to Europe. “We're educating the U.S. 
palate to genteel drinking,” says Blum, 
and we're still a young business.” 

¢ 75th Birthday—In point of vears, 
however, the House of Wile is an elder 


tatesman in the import businc Last 
week, the firm was celebrating its 75th 
vear with a five-day convention in New 
York. Wile executives, salesmen, dis 
tributors, and the firm’s distinguished 
foreign shippers (left) were on hand 
for sales meetings and get-acquainted 
sessions—plus a round of social events 
ind plenty of gentecl drinking. Opti- 
mism cffervesced as frecly as Wile’s 


1p 











Bollinger champagnes: The company, 
which does between a $5-million and 
$10-million business annually, is ex- 
pecting its best year ever in 1952. 
¢ Slight Sag—That may mean bucking 
the trend, according to some experts in 
the alcoholic beverage field. Total U. S. 
consumption of hard liquor (whiskies, 
brandics, rum, and gin) has slid off 
ibout 10% in the first half of this year 
page +6), due largely to increased taxes. 
Imports are bound to suffer; figures on 
the U.S. of some wines, 
brandies rum, and gin have 
howed a pronounced dip. Fundamen- 
tally, the more expensive lines haven't 
done so well, while cheaper items are 
standing still or gaining. 
Despite this, most liquor importers 
Like the mar- 


irivals in 


cordials, 


won't lose a lot of sleep 
ket for ¢ and concert grand 
pianos, theirs is a class its 
swings up and down are seldom violent. 

lake Wile’s line. It’s expensive, and 
often not the kind of product bought 
in large quantities. Benedictine liqueurs, 
Bollinger champagne, Peter Dawson 
Scotch, and Drv & Sack Sherrv are the 
making up the lion’s share 
Chev're backstopped by cor- 
dials, port brandy, a string of 
Italian, French, and German wines. In 
addition there’s a stable of lower-priced, 
made-in-U. §. products, including cham- 
pagnes and a line of cordials bottled at 
the Wile plant at Teterboro, N. J. 
¢ Broader Base—W ile figures that come 
shine there will alwavs be 
of connoisscurs who drink 
or others of the quality 
What Richard Blum is trv- 
ing to do is to expand that narrow base 
of regulars. Right now, imports of many 
items aren’t much more than a drop in 
the bucket of domestic consumption. 
Cordials and liqueurs from abroad add 
only 7.4 of total U.S 
gin is 0.9%, table and still 
sert wines 0.5 On 
imported champagnes 


dill cS 


business; 


“big four” 
of sales 
rum, 


ram Or Come 
a hard core 
Benedictine 


products 


up to con 
sumption 
wines 6.2° cle 
the other hand 
and sparkling wines come to 35.9% of 
total consumption, vermouth 34.5%, 
ind brandies 28.2%. Scotch and Cana 
dian whiskies amount to 10 of a 
total whisky consumption of 165.9-mil- 
lion gal., a healthy slice of the business. 
¢ Sales Lures—I'xpanding the base for 
many imports won't be thev will 
ilwavs be in the top price brackets. But 
th ire plenty of merchandising gim 
| be tried. One of Wile’s West 
tors trics to talk res 
ring a glass of creme 
id of dessert. This has 
it has been used—patrons 
nother glass 
md = promotion cam 
estic producers usually 
rs, according to Blum 
“All it is to get more peopl 
drinking ind liqueurs. ‘Then sales 
of imports will take care of themselves. 


Casy 


wine 
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The Communists Go 


RED CHINA 


came to show off its new spinning machines 
as symbols of progress under Red rule. 


EAST GERMANY 
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kept a sharp lookout for possible markets 
for these 100-passenger, double-deck buses. 


ee oe 


sought out China, in particular, as a customer 
for its machine tools, such as this heavy lathe. 
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put on the biggest show, thought Middle East, 
India, Pakistan might buy its machine tools. 
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Cito the Leipzig Fair 


Each September for several years, 
Leipzig, East Germany’s 16th-century 
fair city, has been taken over by the 
commissars of Communist industry. 
They come from Peiping, Moscow, 
Prague, Budapest, and Berlin to unveil 
the latest results of “socialistic achieve- 
ment’’—always, of course, underlined by 
a dominant political aim. 
eA Message—In 1950 the theme of 
the Leipzig Fair was East-West trade; 
in 1951 it was all-German unitv. This 
vear the visitor was bombarded with 
two political objectives: Independence 
from economic ties with the West and 
help for undeveloped countries. 

Heavy engineering, transport, and 
chemical displays dominated the 18 
exhibition buildings in the citv and 
the 13 massive halls two miles out 
Many of the country halls—especially 
the Chinese exhibit, which was heavy 
on machinery (picture)—were designed 
only to impress, not to do business 
¢ Business, of a Sort—But business was 
being done. At the Russian building, 
detailed catalogs of Soviet machinery 
were prominently displayed. Thev were 
written in English, but the market be 
ing wooed was hardlv Britain or the 
U.S. It was India, Pakistan, and the 
Middle East, where most technicians 
speak English. 5 

Over at the East German pavilion 
thev were shootitg for a different mar- 
ket. There visitors were met with a bar- 
rage of literature printed in Chinese. 
Heavy machinery got the emphasis, but 
Chinese traders were also told of the 
advantages of German dolls and violins. 
¢ Market-Hungry—Fast Germans were 
not the only ones vving for a share 
of the Chinese market. Some 12,000 
West German traders were on hand to 
plead their cause. The Hamburg So- 
cietv for East Trade, whose membership 
consists of 300 market-hungrv concerns, 
sct up a pavilion in the center of the 
citv. But the Society’s activities may 
well have been overshadowed by the 
bigger-shot West German industrialists 
who did their dealing in the back 
TOONS 

The Chinese exhibit—second in size 
enly to Russia’s—was the popular hit 
with the million or so visitors. Gone 
were the embroidered silks and delicate 
carvings that had characterized Chinese 
exhibits at earlier Leipzig fairs. This 
vear heavy machinery got top billing 
Main purpose was to show the advances 
made by China under Red rule. Actu- 
ally, the Chinese must still import 
most of their machinery (page 147). 
That's why they've been pampered at 
the fair by everyone with machinery 
to sell. 





100% accuracy 
assured 


you use your 
photocopy machine 


Mistakes are common when in- 
formation is copied by hand. And 
even subsequent copy-checking 
doesn’t catch them all. But you 
can always count on your photo- 
copies being 100% accurate. And 
the cost—in 9 cases out of 10—will 
be only a fraction of the manually 
transcribed copies. 

So ...doa little double-check- 
ing now, if your photocopy ma- 
chine is seeing only part-time use. 
Remember-—it’s designed to save 
you time and dollars 
in reproducing the 
paper work of all 
departments. 


For the best 
photocopies, use 
Kodagraph 
Contact 

Paper 


This paper is made by Kodak for 
use in all types of contact photo- 
copiers. It reproduces all docu- 
ments in dense photographic 
blacks, clean whites . . . with new 
sparkle and legibility. And it’s 
easier, more economical to use— 
no more split-second timing or 
trial-and-error testing. Order it... 
and see for yourself. 


Kodagraph 
Contact Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE 
OFFICE COPY FIELD 
EASTMAN KODAK 
COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic 
Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Anyone can produce beautiful 
plastic bound beoks in 

these 2 easy steps: “* 
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Punch sheets and covers of any size or 
weight, quickly, accurately 


Bind vp to 250 books an hour with colorful 
GBC bindings—*¢" to 1%” diameter. 
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© pages turn easily 
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THIS STRIKING PLASTIC BOUND 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION FREE 


Get your personalized edition today 
—a unique and beautiful example of 
modern plastic binding. Packed with 
illustrated facts and ideas. Gives 
compiete application story and cost 
advantages of the GBC Binding Sys- 
tem—as prover in thousands of 
progressive orcanizations in every 
field of endeavor. Here's a wealth 
of timely and impoftant information 
...absolutely FREE. 


YOU BE THE JUDGE! 
See how GBC Plastic Binding 
can improve your literature 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 


Bind all sizes of loose pages—any type- 
written, duplicated or photographed 
material—with compact GBC plastic 
binding equipment ...in a matter of 
seconds. You'll add prestige, color, 
utility, attention-compelling appear- 
ance and increase the effectiveness of 
your literature. Pages lie perfectly flat 
...may be loose-leaf inserted or re- 
moved any place in book. c 


Highly efficient GBC machines cost 
no more than a standard typewriter .. . 
give you convenient and professional 
plastic binding at substantial savings 
in time and money. Anyone can oper- 
ate, no training or maintenance needed. 
Bindings and covers available in a 
complete variety of striking colors... 
save more than 50% over old-fashioned 
fastener-type covers or ring binders. 
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Please send me at once my free plastic 
bound Portfolio-Presentation that includes 
complete prices, applications, and cost 
advantages of the modern GBC Binding 
System. | understand there is no obligation. 
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Polar flights from Los Angeles to Den- 
mark will begin when Scandinavian 
Airlines System gets the necessary per- 
mits. SAS will fly West Coasters to 
Europe in an o light flight with stop- 
offs at Edmonton and the new U.S. 
Air Force base Thule, Greenland. 
The new rovtc ll lop 1,600 mi. off 
the present run via New York 
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Over 20 years ago Revere found that its technically- 
trained salesmen were devoting an increasing amount 
of time to the study and solution of problems concern- 
ing the specification and fabrication of the Revere 
Metals. As a result, the Technical Advisory Service 
was established as a country-wide organization of 
technicians, whose function is to collaborate with 
engineers, designers, and production men. This group 
constantly seeks ways to cut costs, improve products, 
or both. Some recent examples of accomplishment 
are given here. 

e A manufacturer was produc- 

ing rectangular brass cans in ten 

steps, all conventional, and en- 

countered such difficulties as 

tearing and “orange peel.” The 

Technical Advisory Service and 

the Revere Research Depart- 

ment made a complete study of 

the case, and recommended cer- 

tain changes in metal specifica- 

tions. Result: two anneals were 

dropped, production costs were 

cut, output rose, and rejects 

were greatly reduced. 

e A large hardware manufac- 

turer was buying and stocking a 

great many types of materials, 

some differing only slightly. The T. A. Service col- 
laborated with the engineering and production de- 
partments, and drew up simplified specifications for 
225 items out of 360. Result: purchase of larger 
quantities in the most economical sizes, reduction of 
inventories, lessening of clerical work. The first year 
showed a saving of about $25,000. 

e For many years a famous fire extinguisher had been 
made by riveting and soldering. When it was decided 
to modernize the processes by use of seam welding, 
the Revere Technical Advisory Service was called in 
for consultation, sinee it had been decided to switch 
from copper to the much stronger silicon bronze. 


Time, temperature and pressure requirements were 
worked out, and also the proper temper for the body 
sheet. Three of the Revere mills also collaborated. The 
new extinguisher is 4!4 pounds lighter, much better 
in appearance and design, and is produced with 
greater speed and economy. 
@ Money was saved for a furniture manufacturer by 
using full-hard 3S aluminum tube instead of a softer 
temper which he had been specifying. The hard tube 
takes the forming operations perfectly. Did you know 
that Revere has been in alumi- 
num since 1922? 
e A shipyard was using electro- 
lytic copper sheets to make large- 
diameter pipes to carry cooling 
water to the condensers. After 
forming, the copper was brazed. 
While electrolytic copper can be 
brazed without much trouble, 
phosphor-deoxidized copper is 
superior in this respect, and a 
T. A. pointed out that on such a 
large job it might save money. 
The shipbuilder tried it, and 
found that the time saved in 
forming and brazing more than 
made up for the extra cost of 
the material. 

The Revere Technical Advisors work on matters 
like these all over the country. If you have a special 
problem and would like to discuss it, get in touch with 
the nearest Revere Sales Office. A Revere T. A. does 
not take the place of, or compete with, your own engi- 
neers, designers and production men. He collaborates 
with them, confidentially, and calls in the Research 
Department, or one or more mills, if necessary. 
There is no charge or obligation. 

Many other companies in all industries offer much 
the same kind of help. No matter what it is you buy, it 
should pay you to see if you cannot make use of the 
knowledge of your suppliers as well as their materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

SEE REVERE'S ‘‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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GE or IUE—Who's in the Middle? 


To walk out or not—that's the big problem facing Jim 
Carey's IVE as it meets in Pittsburgh next week. 


It's complicated by IVE's long-standing battle with 


the left-wing electrical union. 


It's compounded by growing factionalism within the 


Carey union—there are signs the rank and file won't go all the 


way with their president. 


The big problem before the annual 
convention of CIO’s International Un- 
ion of Electrical Workers in Pittsburgh 
next week might very well be: What 
will IUE do about General Electric? 

IUE represents some 71,000 GE 
workers. It is threatening to call them 
off jobs in 60 plants “when and if” it 
becomes necessary to back up union 
demands for a “fair” contract. By 
that the union means something bet- 
ter than the contract signed recently 
by GE and the United Electrical Work- 
ers (ex-CIO), IUE’s to-the-death rival 
in the electrical-manufacturing field. 

here is some doubt now about 
whether I[UE’s leaders—including the 
union’s firebrand president, James B. 
Carey—could get 100% support for 
a GE strike. As a result, the GE sit- 
uation is never going to be far below 
the surface of business at IUE’s Pitts- 
burgh convention sessions. 
¢ Background—The fact that IUE 
couldn’t count on blind unanimity in 
its get-tough bargaining policy with 
GE burst out into the open last week- 
end. The ClO union’s biggest GE 
local, bargaining for 21,000 at Lynn, 
Mass., voted against striking and _ for 
accepting a company contract offer— 
the same terms on which VE already 
had signed. 

About the same time, another GE 
local with 3,300 members in Phila- 
delphia rejected TUE walkout plans 
and called for accepting the company’s 
terms. 

And, perhaps by coincidence, IUE 
called off plans for a nationwide strike 
vote in all of its GE locals. It revised 
its strategy, convening the 70-man 
policy-making ITUE-CIO GE Confer- 
ence Board in New York to authorize 
strike action against GE on a “when 
and if” basis. The authorization was 
unanimous, despite the vote in Lynn 
and Philadelphia locals. 

The board action—by a body closely 
sympathetic to IUE’s top leaders— 
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couldn’t conceal the fact that there is 
in IUE a rank-and-file reluctance to 
quit jobs in the face of GE’s announced 
determination to “take a strike, if called. 
rather than be forced to go beyond 
what we believe is right.” 

¢ Reasons—In part, this rank-and-file 
sentiment is economic; there must be 
considerable doubt in IUE that a strike 
against GE would add more cash to 
paychecks than the company had of- 
fered, and not many unionists in GE 
plants can get really enthusiastic about 
what would be a tough struggle for 
other than money issues. 

In part, the sentiment is political. 
lor months it has been an open secret 
that [UE—like many CIO unions be- 
fore it—is troubled with factionalism. 
Some of the men who were leaders in 
the split from leftist UE in 1949 and 
in the founding throes of IUE broke 
with Carey early this year. They criti- 
cized “Carey's irresponsible acts,” in- 
cluding his “practice of negotiating 
with management on his own” in a 
way that they said jeopardized the wel- 
fare of the workers represented by the 
union. 

They protested also what they called 

a “purge campaign” against several 
top leaders of the split with UE who 
maintained an “independent” attitude 
toward Carey—including, perhaps sig- 
nificantly, Fred Kelley, long influential 
in the Lynn GE local. 
e Carey Bitter—One thing heard more 
and more frequently in the union is a 
questioning of Carey’s emotional un- 
ionism. For two years at least, the 
particular targets of his tirades have 
been the “Communist-dominated” 
UE and GE—accused by Carey of “‘col- 
lusive” policies aimed at weakening 
IUE and _ strengthening labor’s left 
wing. 

Two weeks ago, Carey opened a 
new attack on GE, criticizing a con- 
tract offer by the company as “un- 
satisfactory” and terming UE’s accept- 


ance of the offer a “sellout” of that 
union’s member 

Carey charged that GE could make 
and press its offer only because it knew 
in advance that UE would take 
whatever the company offered it, simply 
because it (UI n't able to win more.” 

If the GE offer had been strictly 
unacceptable, Car charges would. 
have _ rallied msiderable support 
among IUE’s members in GE plants. 
There wasn’t any 
e Westinghouse—GE settled with UE 
and some 70 other unions, the latter 
representing only minor groups of em- 
ployees, for a 5.7 increase in pay 
—raises ranging from 74¢ to 13¢ an 
hour, and averaging 10¢ 

Of the 5.76% given by GE, 3.26% 
covered the rise in 
a GE settlement last 
was granted to parity with 
increases granted by other companics. 
The full amount of 5.76% matches 
the cost-of-living and “annual _ im- 
provement” raises given under Gencral 
Motors-type contracts—but in a way 
that avoids ting GE to the 
principle of automatic productivity in- 
creases annually, justifiable or not 

IUE couldn’t very well call these 
wage terms unacceptable; it signed for 
74¢ to 13¢ hourly raises, averaging the 
same 10¢, in a mtract agreement 
with Westinghouse Electric Co. just 
last week. 
e Other Issues—It was therefore limited 
to attacking GE settlement terms that 
might be important in a contract, but 
that do not show up in a paycheck 
week in and week out. For instance, 
IUE complained that GE’s settlement 
with UE and the other unions cut paid 
holidays in 1953 from the seven in 1952 
contracts to five—because two 1953 holi- 
days for which workers normally get 
paid will fall on Saturday, when work- 
ers are off and not entitled to holiday 
pay. UE did not insist that spec ial pro- 
visions be written into the contract to 
require payment for at least one of the 
two Saturday holidays; IUE does 

For another thing, GE improved its 
welfare benefits in the contracts signed 
with UE and other unions, but refused 
—when IVE insisted on it—to agree to 
discuss pensions and insurance benefits, 
as well as wages, in a contract reopening 
next March. Westinghouse agreed to 
do this. 

And GE’s contract with UF does not 
provide for any form of union shop— 
something IUE demands from GE, and 
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won in a modified form from Westing- 
house. 

lo IUE’s top leaders, these are im- 7 
portant issues, enough to bring from a K LA H u M A $s 
Carey a warning—directed not at GE 
but at IUE members in GE plants— 1 G RAND 
that he would resign his [UE presi- 
dency rather than accept GE’s ane ' A. SS Y 
satisfactory” offer. 
¢ Convention Issue—Efforts will cer- 
tainly be made at [UE’s Pittsburgh con- 
vention to muster solid backing for the 
Carey stand. But that stand will be 
opposed in what might prove to be a 
rough-and-tumble floor fight among 
some 700 delegates representing a 
claimed 370,000 members. 

There’s a strong bloc that believes 
that [UE—cn the defensive, out to show 
it can do better in bargairfing than UE 
—could have settled first, and_ left 
weaker UE in an even poorer, more un- 
tenable defensive spot than that IUE 
now occupies. 


Pension Assist 


Tax laws give unions a 3a 
lever to pry higher rates from _ — PAUL J. DUMAS 
= General Manager 


: ae National G Co. 
companies that now make _—— : | ional Gypsum Co 
fixed payments to funds. cam 5 


Industrv is facing strong demands 
for higher pensions. And more than just ’ 
normal collective bargaining will be in- . ‘ ! 
volved. Corporate tax laws are working 


on the side of the unions. és of plentiful power, pure water, 


¢ Starting Point—At first, only those 


employers whose contracts require fixed h j g h q ud | j ty | a b 0 r, an d na t U ral 


contributions (usually 6¢ to 8¢ per man 
hour) into pension programs will be ° ereae 

approached. If these agree to adjust recrea t 1ona | fa Cl | l t 1es ’ | ocd ted 
pension payments upward, all industry ” $9 
will be requested to raise retirement in a booming market ared. 
pay. 

It all stems from the recent increase , ‘ 
tn federal social security beneSis. For So speaks another Oklahoma friendly to industry, stands 
many employers, the boost may not be booster — after only one year’s _ firmly behind Oklahoma's rapid 
1052 5138) they expected (BW—Aug. residence in this great,expanding _— industrial development in each 

9 52,p138). 

Under federal corporate tax law S, pay- industrial frontier. of its seventy-seven counties. 
ments into industrial pension funds are | : : , 
a deductible business expense—but only YOUR Oklahoma enterprise Mr. Dumas’ words are all that 
if the payments are made on a sound is assured of the same healthy need be said. Investigate Okla- 
actuarial basis. 

Today’s pension plans were set up, 
of course, with an eye on that provision the State. A State Government, expansion or re-location NOW, 
The employer’s contribution was worked 
out to cover the cost, on a sound actu- 
arial basis, of pensions running $100 
- $125 a month, including federal For complete and confidential 
enefits figured on the then-existing answers to your industrial 
social security schedule. Now that the 2 . a 
government is paving a bigger share of requirements, wie . . . 
the $100 or $125, management’s From text of speech delivered 
monthly costs run substantially less. to Tuten Chamber of Com- 
As a result, companies that pay fixed merce August 21, 1952. 


sums into pension funds are contribu- 
ting more than is actuarially necessary— Nebake Store Teboney i OKLAHOMA 
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LINES 


Why use crayons, paint or 
tags—when you can mark 
with the Flo-master in 
less time with no muss 
or fuss! 
Widely used in industrial 
plants for marking on 
metal, wood, glass. 
cloth, ete.—with special 
Fio-master Inks-—in all 
colors — instant-drying, 
durable, waterproof 
Stationers, art 
Stores of write for 
descriptive folder to 
Cushman & Denison 
Mfe. Co., Dept 
BW-1, 183 W. 23rd 
Se. N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


NEW IDEAS FOR 
EARTHMOVING 


Your ideos may be whot we are looking 
for to expand our line of earthmoving 
equipment. Our facilities include complete 
enginecring, manufacturing and sales de- 
partments 

For mutual protection, submit only inven- 
tions for which patent applications have 
been filed or patents granted. Address 


H. O. Fuchs, Chief Research Engineer 
PRECO INCORPORATED 


6300 East Siauson Ave., Los Angeles 22, Cal. 


ID AMIL4 A 


° ALL NEW 


One hour, furnace tested 


ase. SAFES 


For nome of nearest dealer, wr' 
MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO_Dpt. 8-10 


TOLEDO 6 





and more than can be deducted as a 
business expense. 

¢ Choices—To the unions, and par- 
ticularly to pension-wise United Auto 
Workers (CIO), employers have two 
alternatives: They can either reduce 
payments into pension funds, to what 
is actuarially required, or increase re- 
tirement benefits. 

Obviously, unions have no intention 
of consenting to the first alternative; 
thev intend to fight for the second. 
Where plans are administered by com- 
pany and union jointly, they may suc- 
ceed 

However, another alternative sug 
gested by corporate tax experts will 
i lot of weight with management. 
v emplovers should con- 
tinuc higher-than-necessary 
pension contributions, earmarking the 
extra pa ment tor 1 speedier amortiza 
tion of past-service liabilities 
crued in providing pension credits for 
emplovees for the vears prior to the 
establishment of a pension fund. 
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SOUTHERN NEGOTIATOR Joseph Moody (third from left) reports to producers as . . 


Southern Coal Men Go Along with Lewis’ Terms 


bulk of the South 
ern Coal Producers’ Assn. bowed to the 
inevitable, accepting John L. Lewis 
terms for United Mine Workers 
contract Sep.27°52,p138). The 
decision hard: Operators 
plained it will mean closing down many 
less-mechanized, hard-labor mines 
where costs alwavs run high. The al 
ternative, a strike, was even less to their 
liking 

While most of the Dixie producers 
reluctantly went along with their 
SCPA decision, a few held out at first, 
notably R. E. Salati (above, left), presi 
dent of Island Creck Coal Co. of Hunt 
ington, W. Va., and a number of other 


At midweek, the 
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Trouble in the Tool Shops 


One Detroit outfit is struck, another transfers big job 
elsewhere. Row centers on contract clause concerning trans- 
fer of workers between departments. 


After smouldering for months, a 
dispute between United Auto Workers 
(CIO) and Detroit tool-and-die shops 
took fire two wecks ago. One company 
transferred a big defense-tooling job to 
New England. UAW struck another. 

The two flareups were sparked by a 

disagreement over a_ single contract 
clause. But broader policy considera- 
tions were involved. 
e May or Maybe?—Contracts between 
UAW Locals 155 and 157, which rep- 
resent some 10,000 employees in 150 
shops, and the Automotive Tool & Die 
Manufacturers Assn., say that workers 
“may” be transferred from one type of 
job to another for seven days. 

Companies contend this gives them 
all the authority they need to shift 
cmployees temporarily to wherever 
they are most needed. The UAW 
locals disagree. As the union interprets 
it, the provision means only that work- 
ers may be shifted for up to seven 
days if UAW is consulted first, and 
agrees. 

The problem came up first at Vinco 
Corp., when management shifted a 
number of men, without prior UAW 
approval, into a shop department that 
was running up a lot of overtime on 
a big job. Some 300 _ production 
workers struck, citing the contract 
clause. 

It came up again, almost immedi 
ately, at another shop doing tooling 
work on equipment for making 155 
mm. shells. Management attempted to 
shift workers. ‘The union objected. Be- 
cause of the uncertainty over work 
schedules and the urgency of the tool- 
ing job, management shifted the entire 
order to New England. 
¢ Skilled Hands—The two cases aren’t 
by anv means the first time members 
of the Automotive ‘lool & Die Manu- 
facturers Assn. and the two UAW 
locals have clashed. For months, 
ATDMA has been criticizing union 
policy on skilled workers. : 

It complains that everybody is suf- 
fering as a result of: 

e UAW insistence that workers 
cannot be transferred, except tem- 
porarily by prior labor-management 
agreement, from one department to 
another—even when one group of em- 
ployees is piling up overtime and an- 
other is working a reduced schedule, 
or not at all. 

¢ Union insistence on strict senior- 
ity for skilled workers on a machine 
instead of a shopwide basis. 
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¢ Union demands that tool-and- 
die shops hire for skilled jobs only 
those who carry journeymen’s cards— 
obtainable only through UAW, pre- 
sumably after 10 years’ experience. 
UAW wants to make only one excep- 
tion: It is willing to let employers 
hire in the open labor market if no 
journeymen are available. 

Association members say this whole 
UAW policy on skilled workers is 
costing many employees a living wage 
—they ve been laid off because there is 
no work for their machines, and they 
can’t be shifted to others where their 
production is badly needed. ATDMA 
people also say that the policy is boost- 
ing production costs sky-high in De- 
troit because too much has to be done 
at premium-pay rates. It warns that 
the result may be a loss of Detroit 
shops to other cities. 
¢ Hiring Hedge—Most Detroit shops 
now have a machine-seniority clause in 
contracts. Mostly they agreed to it 
originally because it would help them 
keep skilled machine operators who 
might be lost during layoffs under a 
shopwide seniority plan. 

Ihe clause has backfired, though, 
because the union has taken its stiff 
position against temporary transfers. 
\s a result, many shops are running 
some departments on a heavy overtime 
basis, while other departments are on 
reduced schedules or are shut down— 
with men qualified to work in over- 
loaded departments in layoff status. 

Moreover, the effects are being felt 
in the apprenticeship program. Due 
to the machine-seniority clause, new 
apprentices are turning down machine 
jobs (where they are most needed) and 
demanding bench work because the pay 
mav be higher, and because they would 
be linked by seniority to machine work, 
less in a position for advancement, 
more in jeopardy of layoffs. 

Partially because of the experience 
with the machine-seniority clause, em- 
ployers are strongly resisting UAW ’s 
efforts to hedge them in on hiring. 
Present contracts let them employ 
anybody they want—although as a prac- 
tical matter, new employees who do 
not have journeymen’s cards seldom last 
more than a few days among staunchly 
partisan UAW co-workers. 

Going along with the union on the 
journeymen-only hiring plan would, 
according to one ATDMA member, 
simply mean getting hedged in tighter 
than association shops now are. 
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RUGGEDNESS OF MIDVALE 
PRESSURE VESSELS OFFER 
UNFAILING SERVICE 


Small vessels to withstand 
extra high pressures, or one 
of the largest forged steel 
high pressure vessels as shown 
above ... . Midvale makes 
them all. 


Precision control from the 
melting of the steel to the 
final machining is one of the 
secrets of the dependable 
service in every Midvale pres- 
sure vessel, Close cooperation 
of Midvale engineers in de- 
signing and huilding assures 
satisfactory operation of the 
finished vessel, That’s why 
leaders in the chemical, re- 
fining and processing indus- 
tries specify Midvale for 
pressure vessels. 


Whatever your § specifica- 
tions you'll find Midvale’s 
skilled craftsmen with their 
modern facilities and years 
of experience can build to 
your design or specification 
one piece hollow forged 
vessels of carbon, alloy or 
stainless steel. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 
NICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 49, PA. 

Offices: New York, Chicage, 

Pittsburgh, Washington, 

Cleveland, San Francisca 


MIDVALE 


PRODUCERS OF FORGINGS, ROLLS 


RESISTING CASTINGS 
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EMPLOYEES SIGN UP for fall balloting, as Johnson & Johnson and CIO find that... 


Registering on the Company’s Time... 


... is one answer to the problem of how to give work- 


ers an opportunity to get on county voting lists. 


No matter what their politics, every- 
body seems agreed on this: Every man 
or woman who is eligible should register 
to vote in the fall elections 

Unions have hammered at that re- 
lentlessly for months. Many com- 
panics have the “register to 
vote” theme with placards, in employee 
publications, and by personal appeals to 
workers. Still, in many states workers 
are among the largest groups of non- 
registrants 
¢ Too Early Closing—There’s a reason, 
according to New Jersey’s politically 
alert CIO state leaders: When the 5 
o'clock whistle shuts down a_ plant, 
registration offices gencrally close, too. 

So during the last two weeks, CIO, 
with the cooperation of two of its major 
emplovers in New Jersey, tried an ex- 
periment: A Middlesex County (N. J.) 
icgistration office set up in three 
large plants, to sign up workers for 
voting with a minimum loss of time 
either for them or for their employers 

At Johnson & Johnson in New 
Brunswick, CIO’s ‘Textile Workers 
Union of America Local 630 cooperated 
with the company to set up registra- 
tion facilities in the plant cafeteria 
(picture). New Jersey has permanent 
registration. So officials felt thev did 
well in picking up 77 new voters in 
four hours 

Another 40 hours were added to elec 
tion rolls through a registration bureau 
at a Studebaker Corp. plant, where a 
United Auto Workers (CIO) local 
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Lighter Penalties 


Enforcement officials are 
letting up on pay-ceiling vio- 
lators. WSB wants to stiffen 
the penalties. 


Employers who violate Wage Sta- 
bilization Board ceilings are getting 
off the hook a lot easier than they 
used to. ; 

In a couple of earlier cases, enforce- 
ment commissions cracked down hard 
(BW—Mar.15’52,p164). Later, they 
appeared content to limit the penalty 
to disallowing excess wage payments for 
income-tax deductions. Now, the pun- 
ishment may be even lighter. 
¢ Token—One indication camé last 
week. In a decision covering illegal 
payments by 13 ship-repair concerns, 
the New York regional enforcement 
commission let the employers off with 
little more than a token penalty be- 
cause, it said, there were “extenuating 
circumstances.” 

The 13 shipyards were found guilty 
of violating pay ceilings covering 1,500 
workers, and of making false statements 
before WSB. According to the wage 
board, over-ceiling pay between Feb- 
ruary, 1951, and March, 1952, totaled 
$248,647. 

The shipyard operators maintained 
that the overpayments covered wage 
increases negotiated before WSB’s 
freeze date of Jan. 25, 1951. The en- 
forcement commission reported find- 
ing that the vards had submitted 
dubious records to WSB to substan- 
tiate this claim. Even so, the commis- 
sion didn’t apply the usual sanction 
of disallowing total overpayments. In- 
stead it only disallowed 15%, or $37,- 
297, of the $248,647 of over-ceiling pay. 
¢ Special Case—The reasoning behind 
the decision went something like this 
(1) These shipyards are in a vital 
defense industry with critical labor 
shortages; (2) their illegal rates were 
comparable to legal ones paid at the 
nearby Brooklyn Navy Yard; (3) while 
they weren’t granted before the cut- 
off date, the higher rates were really 
being negotiated at the time; and (4) 
the shipyards finally presented their 
case voluntarilv. 

Regional WSB officials are upset 
by the commission’s ruling. They 
don’t think it was tough enough. They 
maintain that (1) a primary purpose 
of wage stabilization is to prevent 
inflationary wage payments where the 
most pressure exists—in defense in 
dustries; (2) most violators can claim 
extenuating circumstances of one kind 
or another; and (3) a case where false 
records are involved, violators should 
get strict punishment. 
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Bunting Cast Bronze Bearings are available in 
two types — the Bunting Standard Stock Bear- 
ing (854 sizes) and Bunting Special Bronze 
Bearings tailored to your design and alloy. 


Which from your viewpoint is more desirable depends 
on several considerations. Can you use our standard 
alloy Bunting No. 72 (S.A.E. 660) or is a special alloy 
indicated? Can you use our stock dimensions and toler- 
ances or does your design require a special bearing 
made expressly for you? Are your quantity needs 
moderate? If so, the Bunting Standard Stock Bearing 
offers you the benefit of others’ volume. Are your 
quantity needs substantial? If so, a special Bunting 
Bronze Bearing will cost no more than a Standard 
Stock Bearing. ° 


One thing to remember about Bunting Bronze Bearings 
is this—your design is not penalized by a standardiza- 
tion for some other industry. Some bearing types are 
standardized to suit one industry and force other in- 
dustries into straight-jacket designs, but Bunting 
Bronze Bearings offer freedom and latitude for the 
design needs of every industry. 


The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 720 Spencer St., 
Toledo 1, Ohio + Branches in Principal Cities. 


Bageatibrecs 


BRONZE BEARINGS - BUSHINGS + PRECISION BRONZE BAR 








PRACTICAL 
SALES PSYCHOLOGY 


Now the Lairds bring to the aid of the salesman 
their practical way of treating applied psychology. 
Here are techniques of all sorts for pushing up 
sales results—everything from how to walk, to 
demonstration methods and service 
simple techniques but all based on scientifically 
proved facts of what makes Jus¢ 

people buy. Readably told, , 

with many apt illustrations out! 

from real life. By Donald A. 

Laird and Eleanor C. Laird. 

288 pages, 542:x8, 16 iltus., 

$4.00. 


customer 











WINNING 
YOUR WAY 
WITH PEOPLE 


A book that tells you how to make people like you, 
how to win success in your work, home and social 
life. Explains how easy it is to get along with 
everyone you meet, how you can nid losing your 
how to turn “bad breaks’’ into helpful 

sell yourself and your ideas to 

principle that makes for business 

success and enjoyable living is presented for you 
to use to your own advantage. Written by a man 
who has shown thousands how to enjoy a richer, 
smoother association with people in_every walk of 
life y K. C. Ingram, Asst. to Pres. So. Pac. 
R.R. 272 pages, $3.50. 








SHOWMANSHIP 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 


A master public speaker shows you 
the whole bag of tricks of show- 
manship, to talks 
lively, interesting, and successful 





make your 
Not just a stunt book, but also 
@ serious treatment of the show 
man's techniques for 
audience on his side 


“getting the 
Includes 
many pointers on delivery, lan 
guage, use of humor, stories, news, 
and visual material, audience par 
ticipation, ete By Edward }. 
Hegarty. 236 pages, $3.75 








HOW TO WRITE 
BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS 


This Third Edition puts at your fingertips 
the fundamentals, tips, and short-cuts that 
an help you make your business letters 
the kind that quickly get 
Explfins the tech 
niques to use in preparing and 


all kinds of letters 


outstanding 
the results you want 
dictating 
sales, inquiry, complaint, col 

tion, application, and routine By Earle A. 
Buckley, President, The Earle A. Buckley Organ- 
ization. 3rd Ed., 238 pages, $3.50 








SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Inc - 
330 West 42nd Street. NYC 36 
I Send me book(s) checked belo 
" In 


for 10 days’ exami 
t on approval , 
I keep, phi 


0 days I will remit 
few cents delivery, and r 
paid (We pay deli 

same return privilege.) 

Laird & Laird—Prac. Sales Psych.—$41.00 

} Ingram—Winning Your Way—$3.50 

] Hegarty—Showmanship in Speaking—$3.75 
©) Buckley—How to Write Letters—$3.50 


(Print) 
N 


State 
B company ; 
t Position ....... Trrvtr : BW -10-4-52 
This offer applies to U. S. only. 
De ee ee eee oe ee ee ee oe ed 
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LABOR BRIEFS 

















STALEY AD in AFL automobile workers’ 


Policy, not products is what A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. plugs in the space it takes in 
UAW-AFL’s Labor News. Staley is a 
corn and soybean processor. There was 
no point in advertising this fact to its 
employees, so the company recently 
began a series publicizing its blood- 
donor program, credit union, and other 
employee services—and featuring pic- 
tures of union members wherever it 
could (picture, above). 

« 
Following up its request fgr changes in 
the General Motors contract (BW— 
Sep.27°52,p142), United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) last week called on Chrys- 
ler Corp. and lord Motor Co, for “im- 
provements” in their five-year escalator 
contracts. 

7 
Arbitration plan accepted (11,855 to 
3,091) by AFL longshoremen in East 
Coast ports averted a threatened coastal 
strike over wages, double-pay for over- 
time. 

+ 
New president of CIO’s Gas, Coke, & 
Chemical Workers is Elwood D. 
Swisher, 39, of Dunbar, W. Va. Swisher 
nosed out Martin Wagner, GC&CW 
president for the past decade, in an in- 
tense, sometimes turbulent _ political 
fight at the union’s sixth biennial con- 
vention. Swisher is a veteran of the 
fight in 1948 to oust leftwingers from 
influential jobs in the union. 

e 
Strike at International Harvester Co. 
plants in Chicago entered its second 
month last week, with a claimed 183 
employees of 12,000 back on the job 
—despite heavy Farm Equipment Work- 
ers picket lines (BW —Aug.30"52,p68). 





paper promotes better employee relations. 


Two unions—Al'! Retail Clerks and 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees—re- 
cently signed a joint contract with 
Snyder Drug Stores, Inc., covering em- 
ployees in all Minnesota stores. This 
makes the contract unique: The unions 
agree that employ in transfer from 
job to job in the Snyder chain, and 
from union to union, without any 
change in seniority and other job and 
union rights, or any new union fees. 
° 


Membership gains haven’t been 
tacular in the past year, but the Fore- 
man’s Assn. of Ameri in convention 
this week—says they have been steady 
enough to “indicate growing interest in 
foreman unionism nationally.” FAA, 
down to about a third of its one-time 
50,000 member to step up or- 
ganizing work 


spe C- 


A 2¢ raise ups th of 1.5-million 
workers—mostly railroads and in 
New England textile mills—as of this 
weckend. It’s an ilator adjustment 
on the basis of the latest Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living index, up 
1.9 points for the three-month period 
ending in mid-August (BW—Sep.27 
"52,p152). 
- 

Aute mechanics, now largely nonunion, 
will be the target of the next organiz- 
ing drive of the International Assn. of 
Machinists (AFL). IAM now claims to 
represent 81,000 auto repairmen, cov- 
ered by 7,787 contracts. Since AFL’s 
Teamsters also claim the men who serv- 
ice and maintain trucks, and 
trailers, IAM’s org efforts may 
stir new jurisdictional troubles. 


1utos, 


nizing 
nizing 
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Textiles ... and The National City Bank of New York 


Wonderful things are happe ning 


After four thousand 


today. : years 
natural fibers—cotton, flax, 
r anc 


are now also spinning a 


1 wea 


made fibers produced to order 
T nos en- 


The use of these fibers has 
fold in the last twenty years — from 1 llion pounds 
of rayon in 1931 to an estimated 1,365 million pounds 
of man-made fibers in 1951. i other cellulose 
fibers are still the biggest it nylon, or 
dacron, vicara, dynel, acrilan, and many 
are beginning to pile up tonnage 
Millions of dollars were poured 
of these and other fibers. Nylon ar r, for 
example, cost more than $50 n velop. To 
process the new fibers, to fill the still-growing demand 
for natural-fibertextiles, and to makeever-finer products, 
the textile industry itself has spent more than $214 


billion since 1946 on mill expansion and modernizat 
An industry deal ng in such sums needs banking ser 
vice of equal scope. That’s why so many companies 
field come to The National City Bank 


the textile field 
New York. Here they get the benefit of 140 ye: 
jw 


assets of nearly $6 billion, and a world 


ir 


experience, 
banking org: 
National City 


and correspondent 


tion. 

has 67 Branches in Greater New York, 
banks in every state. It has 57 
Branches overseas, and correspondent banks in every 
important city of the world. The Bank’s ser 


are 


available to large or small businesses, and to indi- 


viduals for their bankir 


Memt bed 


























VISION OF VERSATILITY... 


Look through this . . . or any of the uncounted millions of plastic eyeglass frames 
produced annually . . . and you'll see a bright future for plastics . . . one of the world’s 
most versatile materials. 


You'll see plastic toys and telephones, buttons and bottles, dishes and draperies, casings 

and coatings. For this miracle material may be of animal, vegetable or mineral origin . . . 
flexible or rigid . . . transparent, translucent or opaque . . . clear or colorful. Rust, rot, age o1 
chemical action hold little or no threat to its usefulness. 


SCOPE UNLIMITED... 


How can one estimate the tremendous growth of plastics? In pounds produced the annual 
rate is twenty times as great as in 34... but in terms of application, figures fail. Nor can 
one count the contributions of science and industry to its development. Chemists, 
mathematicians and physicists have contributed research . . . designers dreamed uses . 
engineers and production men gave the ideas physical form. 


Mindful of the unlimited horizons for new materials and processes . . . recording 
accomplishments . . . sparking men’s imagination . . . is America’s great all-seeing, 
all-hearing and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American 
business press . . . a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 
research better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 
reporting worthwhile ideas. We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their 
jobs, subscribe to—pay for—McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business 
interests. 

And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to 
advertisers for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased 
efficiency and lower production costs. . . 


. .. for the editorial pages tell ‘‘how’’ and the advertising pages tell ‘‘with what.” 


"See you at the wt(X) nov. 4° 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
MEAS 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
® @ M-GRAW-HILL fam 
QE? ror ZusINESS 
HEADQUARTERS FoR SeusIinwess 'nFOR MATION 








Those who accept this trade-mark as the standard 
for their printing needs would pack a stadium 
Remember it. It represents the diversified Mead 
brands of popular printing papers for every busi- 
ness and advertising use. 


Mead Papers, including D&C coated papers and 
Wheelwright bristols and covers, are used and 


specified in ever-increasing volume by ever-increas- 


ing numbers of advertisers, print d lithogra- 
phers from coast to coast 

Your printer or lithographer--anc vchind him, 
ws Mead 


ind for 


America’s leading paper mercha 
Papers for the “All Americans 
the fine teamwork they provide ¢ yng runs oF 
short runs. Mead Papers mean Specify 


and use them for every job, ever 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2+New York + Chicago - Boston - Philadelphia - Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


TM Re 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Estate taxes are forcing a lot of executives to revamp their personal 
economics. That’s behind the decision of one management man who recently 
OCTOBER 4, 1952 sold a large block of his company stock. 
It’s harsh medicine. Cost of the sale will be 26% of the profit on the 
shares (capital gains tax), plus the probable expense of underwriting by a 
syndicate. 





But the executive is up against this predicament: At his death, estate 
taxes will drain off more than 70% of all his property. 
A BUSINESS WEEK His liquid assets wouldn’t cover that. Sooner or later, there would nave 
to be a “forced” sale of the stock to meet the tax bill. 
By selling now (at a price close to the stock’s high) he is betting he can 
SERVICE do more for his heirs today than later on—even after capital gains and 
inheritance taxes are taken into consideration. He’s avoiding the chance that 
the shares might have to be dumped on a depressed market. 


Much of the trouble—including taxes—that a man leaves his heirs is 
his own doing: Almost 50% of the men who die before their wives haven’t 
even bothered to make a will. 

The results can be painful: Property marked for your family gets dis- 
sipated in lawyers’ fees, in court actions to determine the rights of bene- 
ficiaries, in accounting and investigation costs, added taxes. 


Check yourself on these points: 

¢ Have you a will, and has it been examined since 1948? Tax changes in 
the past couple of years—particularly the marital deduction provision which 
exempts about half your estate from tax—can mean savings for your widow. 

¢ Does your will have a common disaster clause—in case you and your 
wife die together in an accident? Without one, it may take lengthy court 
action to determine who gets the property. 

¢ Does your wife have a will? If she doesn’t, and she dies shortly after 
you, what will happen to your estate? 

¢ Are your will and other papers (insurance policies, tax records) in a 
safe place—but one where other people can find them? 


Joint ownership of property is no substitute for a will. The fact is that 
joint ownership has definite disadvantages. Here’s why: 

(1) It could mean greater estate taxes. When you die all the joint prop- 
erty is included in your estate—unless your wife can prove her contribution. 
And that’s often hard to do. 

(2) It may mean higher taxes if your wife sells your property later on. 
When you will a house, it passes to your wife at fair value at the time of 
death. But if the house is in joint ownership, the value is original value— 
what you paid for it. That opens the way to a bigger capital gains tax. 

Finally, don’t be lulled into thinking your wife can always get immediate 
possession of joint property. Banks generally freeze all accounts at death. 
It might be months before she can get to the cash. 


If you shop for clothes or furniture this fall, you’re sure to hear about 
“naturalness.” That’s the catchword designers are using to describe the 
PAGE 167 trend to new, less formal styles. 
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In men’s wear there’s a shift away from dressier worsteds into softer 
fabrics—tweeds, Shetlands, unfinished worsteds. And the single-breasted 
suit is on top of the pile—over the more formal double breasted. Two-button 
single breasteds are expected to account for 60% to 75% of all models sold 
this fall and winter. 

But the pure “natural” style—the unpadded, skimpy coat with pleatless 
stovepipe trousers—won’'t cause much stir outside of the East and college 
towns—where it’s always been fairly strong. Most retailers say their cus- 
tomers won't shift to a less flattering suit—regardless of style. 

Clothing prices, incidentally, are down from last winter. Sample: The 
Botany 500 suit, priced at $69.75 last year, is now $65. 


“Naturalness” gets some play in home furnishings, too. 

Fashion circles talk of the swing to unornamented design, of “land- 
scape” colors, outdoor textured effects in materials. And last week’s National 
Homefurnishings Show in New York gave some evidence of it. Exhibits 
were predominately modern, several with the new light, unadorned feel 

Against this, lavish “clutter” is still the theme in the quality market. 
Decorators’ fabrics are rich and elegant, furniture styles ornate and tradi- 
tional. There is heavy emphasis on Biedermeier, Empire, and Italian Pro- 
vincial designs. 

Sum it up, it’s pretty much a case of anything goes. 


There’s money to be made in wine—if you buy and store carefully. 

Right now the great 1947 vintage of European wines is in reasonably 
good supply; prices are low. But five years from now, prices are likely to be 
up about 25%. Good wines, like Old Masters, increase in value with the 
passing of time. 

One fixed-income gentleman, betting on the richness of age, has rented 
space in a Brooklyn warehouse for five years. He has filled it with cases of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy. 

Anyone with a dry, cool storage room could do the same thing on a 
smaller scale. If the investment fizzles, it’s still pleasant to liquidate 

Other great vintage years to look for in buying: 1945, 1948 and 1949 for 
the German Rhines and Moselles. 

e 


It’s wise to check your fire insurance policy—in line with the replace- 
ment cost for your home, rather than the purchase price. Property values 
have doubled in the last 10 years. 

One man who paid $13,750 for a house in 1946 had it insured for $12,000. 
A month or so ago, he was set to sell for $22,500. Then fire burned him out, 
a week before title passed. 

Now he’s trying to replace his $22,500 home—with only $12,000 to 
spend 


If you’re selling your house to move into an apartment, don’t jump at 
sprucing it up. It may pay you to sell at a reduced price and let the new 
owner do the painting and fixing. The cost of repairs, plus the higher capital 
gains tax you’d pay, might leave you on the short end. 

Point to remember: You avoid the capital gains tax on house sales only 
when you buy a new home, and then only under certain conditions. 
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Is the Paperwork Pirate whistling while you work? 


F so, you are “paying the piper”. Nothing pleases 

the Paperwork Pirate so much as watching clerical 
workers overwork. Of course your employees aren't 
ina whistling mood when they must spend long hours 
doing what a machine can do for pennies —in seconds. 

Time spent writing the same information again 
and again breeds high clerical costs. lost production, 
wasted man-hours, poor employee and customer 
relations. Such inefficiency is sweet music to the 
Paperwork Pirate. Addressograph methods put the 
whistling back where it belongs—on the lips of your 
clerical workers. 

With Addressograph you write mechanically from 
30 to 50 times faster than with other methods. All 


Addressagraph-Multigraph : 


Simplified Business Methods 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS —- BIG 


the code numbers, names, dates, descriptions or 
rates which must be written repeatedly in practically 
every department of your office or factory can be 
written mechanically at lower cost. Addressograph 
writing is sharp, clear, and error free. 


And now —aulomatic printing and accumulation of 


figure data have been added to proven Addresso- 


graph advantages in writing repetitive information. 

Let us show you how to avoid the waste of 
unnecessary clerical time and expense in all your 
repetitive writing and figure work. Call your local 
Addressograph office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio—Pro- 


duction Machines for Business Records. 
6 A-M Corp 


BUSINESS ~ EVERY BUSINESS 








TROUBLE 


is one byproduct of the first ultra high frequency TV station in the U. S. 
Conventional sets must be re-tuned. Customers howl for service as . . . 


TV Hits Portland with a Bang 


l'ake any fair-sized U.S. city. Give 
all its neighbors television, but make 
this one city do without until it’s seeth 
ing with impatience. Then, suddenly, 
open up a station and start broadcasting. 

Uhat’s about formula as 
any for bringing the city’s business to 
a boil 

l'o make it boil even faster, rig your 
station with a UHF (ultra high fre 


iS got va ad 


170 


Since almost all 
now on the market are geared 
only VHF (very high fre 
this will send distribu 
tors, retailers, and customers scurrying 


quency) transmitter. 
l'V set 
to receive 
quency) signals, 
for frequency converters as well as for 
the scts themselves 

All this is happening in Portland, 
Ore. ‘T'V-less longer than any other 
big citv in the countrv, Portland finally 


watched broa from its own station 
last week. T) t was last to get 
TV, it was f 1other respect: It 
station—KPT'\) the first in the coun 
trv to operate ially on UHI 
e Where It Came From—KPI1V i 
owned and by Empire Coil 
Co., a televi maker with head 
quarters in N Lochelle, N. Y. It 
president, H t Mayer, is an execu 
tive with a for opportunity 
When he op Portland station 
last week, he 1 surprise 
to a story tl 
had been folle for some 
VHI 
when, last A 
cations Cor 


ending 
television industry 
tim 
wa opular than UHI 
Federal Communi 
thawed out its 
freeze on T\ began allocating 
channels t¢ station builders 
(BW—Apr.] ] But 
ders—among t Maver—decided to 
take a chan { HI The II 
were that (1) [ l 
to get, since f ple 
and (2) UHI 
think, com 
less subject t 
fewer “ghost 
After FCC 
channel per of the 
turned to R Pa. Up there, a 
radio executi d John Greig was 
working on ie figured would be 
the first il UHI tation 
(BW Aug Working with 
him was G | tric Co. GE had 
developed t illed a Klvstron 
which put out rful UHI 
Meantim ict 
Corp. of Ar 
casting Col 
transmitter 


SONIC bid 


reasons 
inneis were Casici 
wanted them, 
1s10n cnginecer®rs 
learly; it’s 


nce ind produc es 


mor 


handing out the 
industry 


ignal 
] 


110 


g a UHI 
lopment 
work on it d. It was 
actually opc 

This was 
his surpris¢ 
first in Port th a station, first in 


he'd 
| o Con 
1 NBC’s 


hipped the 


the country 

better hurt 

necticut 

transmitter 

whole work 

ured it wot 

before Ma 

igain. But I 

the air with a test nal in three we 

¢ Surprise—| ked Portland for 
Maver had an 

nounced that | to get KPT 

on the air a Thanksgiving. Sup 


1 loop P 


pliers ind t eared their opera 
iccore f rdered 'V merchan 
dise for d October Chen 
Maver moO { up te Armistice 
Dav, then N irl u 
the t 


fore the pr 


tions 


tomers 


bought 


began comi 
sets and ant rbable 
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ion 
get 
Its 


iS og It follows the girl’s back around all day 


18 
‘oil Sturgis engineers patented a regular clinging vine of a back support for stenographic 
-ad- 
Its and clerical chairs, called Follow-Flex. Let the girl turn right or left, lean 
cu 
ity. ete ; ‘ ‘ , . ‘ aa a 
hae forward or backward, the ingeniously steel-springed Follow-Flex clings faithfully to her back. 
ling be es 
stry She loves it. So should you. A girl whose back is supported and relaxed all day 
HF long by a Sturgis Follow-Flex is an efficient and valuable girl. 
ini 
its Although Follow-Flex puts in a busy 
ing 
“7 day, day after day, it is built so well it 
vid- 


to 


ons 


will last as long as the chair itse! 


sier : 
em. and that’s a long, long time 
CCTs Pm 
hae You can’t see all 
the quality that’s 
the a \ engineered into 
stry : 
2 
was 
be 
‘jon 
vith 
had The secret of Follow-Flex is this steel 
on, 


Sturgis chairs. 


nal. spring which serves as a flexing agent be- 
iio 
vad 
HF 
ent 
was 


tween the comfortably padded backrest 


and the tubular steel back posts. 


vith 
be 
f in 
ied 
on- 
Ss 
the 
fig 
iths 
up 
on 


iia Sturgis chairs are engineered for keeps 


for Y/ You can’t see all the quality engineered into a Sturgis 


chair but it’s there in full measure—and because it’s there 
a Sturgis chair is a long term investment in office comfort 
and efficiency. Today the finest executive, secretarial, 
clerical, guest and institutional metal chairs are being 
produced by The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, 


Sturgis, Michigan. 























A salesman’s success begins (or ends) 
at the home office! 


gain customers are in the saddle and they’re digging in the 
spurs. They insist on quick answers to inquiries, quick quota- 
tions and estimates, quick acknowledgment of orders, quick ship- 
ments, quick and accurate service throughout. And they’ll get 
such service from you—or from your competitor. 


Unless his office backs him up all along the line, the best salesman 
who ever lugged a brief case can perform no better than a second- 
rater. 


How does your office stack up on speed and efficiency? Are you 
still laboriously collating and typing cut forms and carbons (as 
many still do), when you could save time with continuous forms? 
Or have you examined your office forms recently to see whether 
some could be combined for a single typing? 


If you are looking for ideas for streamlining your paperwork, just 
mail the coupon, mentioning the kind of forms to be designed, 
nature of business, and office machines used. We will gladly 
prepare a folder from our extensive Forms Library, containing 
typical samples used by other firms. 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 


Hoboken, New Jersey 
We would like to receive a folder of sample continuous 


forms for 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
218 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 
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“... they're running their 


plants overtime, shipping 
adapters via air freight .. .” 


COMMUNICATIONS starts on p. 170 


rush started. Dealers were already nerv 
ous about the supply situation when, on 
Sept. 16, Mave ilmly announced that 
KPT'V’s | first ymmercial broadcast 
would hit the air in four days. It did 
on the evening of Sept. 20 

e Converters and Adapters—Before 
long, dealers w craping the bottom 
of the barrel for TV sets. The supph 
situation was mac ven worse bv the 
fact that KPTV was on UHI A cus 
tomer’s set could no more pick up 
KPTV’s signal than could his electric 
toaster, unless he had a converter or 
adapter strip to go with it 

A converter in electronic gadget 
about the size of a small radio, which 
can be plugged into a VHF set to make 
it bring in UHF channels. It costs any- 
where from $40 to $50. An adapter 
strip, costing from $10 to $25, fits into 
the receiver and brings in one specific 
UHF  channel—in Portland’s case, 
Channel 27 

Both convert ind strips—as well as 
the television ts themselves—are in 
woefully short ipply right now in 
Portland. Mak f the gadgets, such 
as Standard Coil Co., Los Angeles, had 
scheduled shipments starting around 
Oct. 1. Now thev’re running thei 
plants overtime, bundling the adapter 
off to Portland iir freight. TV set 
makers are going full blast, too. RCA 
for one, has set up a special assembh 
line to put built ynverters into set 
destined for Portland 
e Size of the Market—Portland bu: 
nessmen think it will be months nov 
before the supplv of sets and converter 
finally catche » to the present d 
mand 

Prior to the t KPTV went on the 
air, Portlander re able to get fairly 
good reception from S« ittle’s KING 
['V. Retailers figure this sold some 
3,000 sets in Portland. They origin 
lly estimated that KPTV would sell up 
to 150,000 m iostlv in the metro 
politan area. But now it turns out that 
UHF signals go farther than had been 
expected. KPT operating at only 
one-fifth its full rated power 

But at Salem town some 50 mi. 
awav from KPT\ transmitter, the 
station’s first broadcasts came in s0 
brightly that the few available scts in 
town went like hotcakes. Portland re- 
tailers have now added a good 25% to 
their original estimates of the approxi 
mate number of potential buyers of 
television sets 
e The Denver Story—A situation like 
this—tremendous demand and low sup- 
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Put your engineers to work in the Gulf 
South, the dynamic empire served by 
United Gas. Learn why managements of 
so many industries have built new plants 


or expanded existing plants in this area in 
recent years. The Gulf South will meet 
your specifications for markets, manpower 


and materials — and offers you, in addi- 
tion, adequate supplies of the world’s pre- 
ferred fuel, natural gas. 


There are hundreds of choice plant sites 
in the more than 460 cities and towns 
served with natural gas from the inte- 
grated system of United Gas. Let us help 
you find the exact location that will serve 
you best, or provide the facts and figures 
to solve your fuel problems. Write our 
Industrial Development Director, P. O. 


a eee Ee g 
U NIT £ D G A S Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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AMERICA’S 
greatest supply of 
fresh, soft, low-cost 


WATER 


FOR INDUSTRY 


with Efficient Labor at 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


For specific data: 

Write Arthur M. Field, Chief 
Engineer, CHARLESTON 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 


: } 
4,000,000 PER DAY 


Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give ws the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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SINCE 1894 
Treasurers— Sales Managers 


Comptrolliers—Travelers 
prefer TRAVELETTERS to 
reimburse travel expenses. Used 
for 58 years by thousands of out- 
standing companies because 
TRAV ELETTERS 

Eliminate expense checks 

Improve expense control 

 Lessen internal costs 

Reduce travel expenses 

Increase productive time 

Minimize cash advances 

FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 





TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 5 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 











ply—can lead to all sorts of unhappy re- 
sults. Portland businessmen know this. 
They remember what happened in 
Denver, Colo., earlier this year. 

Like Portland, Denver was one of 

the last big cities to get a TV station 
(BW—Mav3'52,p72). When it did, 
pent-up demand came out of its cage 
like a tiger. Consumers were ready to 
buy anything that had a TV screen on 
it-for any price. The result was that 
truckloads of obsolete, spavined, and 
otherwise unwanted sets from all over 
the country were rushed to Denver and 
unloaded there. These inferior sets 
commanded premium prices. New sets 
sold for 20% to 30% more than in 
other cities. According to W. Dan 
Bell, director of Denver’s Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, there are still 
dividuals or companies trying to sell TV 
in Denver—including a mortuary, a 
florist, an antique shop, and a gas sta- 
tion. Denver businessmen call it the 
“1952 gold rush.” 
e Policing Job—Denver’s Better Busi- 
ness Bureau got things fairly well under 
control after a while. Portland’s BBB, 
taking a tip from Denver, is setting up 
safeguards to prevent another version of 
the gold rush in its own citv. 

Among other things, the Portland 
bureau has started a file of distributor- 
authorized TV dealers in the citv. In 
newspaper ads, the bureau is inviting 
citizens to query on doubtful merchants, 
warning prospective customers of the 
dang f hastv buving 
¢ Orderly Rush—Fven though Portland 
has avoided a gold rush so far, plenty 
of monev is being made. A major bank 
estimates that TV sales will hit $12- 
million by this time next vear. Meier 
& Frank Co., big Portland department 
store, is said to have sold 150 sets the 
first dav after it began full-scale adver- 
tising. Now it averages 100 sets a dav. 

Newspaper advertising, according to 
one newspaper exccutive, is “turning 
into a bonanza.” Total TV advertising 
outlay for the first six months of 
KPTV’s operation is expected to come 
near $500,000 

KPTV itself is doing all right, too. 
Advertising spots in its first shows have 
sold fast. The station expects advertis- 
ing from both local and national busi- 
ness to increase as the number of 
KPTV viewers goes up 
¢ Station Onperation—Right now, the 
station’s equipment consists mainly of 
1 transmitter on a hilltop in Portland’s 
citv park. Its 41-ft. antenna stands atop 
a 210-ft. tower. KPTV engineers think 
this is plentv high enough, since the 
major population areas around Portland 
ire on low and fairly flat territory 

KPTV has no studios of its own as 
vet. In about three months it expects 
to finish remodeling a factory building. 
Network shows and films will be its 
major fare until the studios are ready 
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Radio on Defense 


The government is ready 
to put its ‘“Conelrad”’ plan 
into action. Here's how radio 
will operate in air raids. 


it is about ready to 
radio-T'V industry with 

f procedure for times 

Conelrad will specify 
must go off the air in- 
in air raid alert, and 

switch over to a 
radio network. 

The nam ireaucrats’ contrac- 
tion for CONt f E.Lectromagnetic 
RADiation. Tl lan combines ideas 
of the Defen pt., Civil Defense 
Administration | Federal Communi- 
cations Comm 1 for (1) keeping the 
public posted 1 defense messages 
during air 1 thout (2) giving 
enemy air na t inv radio broad- 
cast beams thx 1 ride to target cities. 

In the next f . FCC will issue 
rules for radi IV stations. By 
vearend, the network of radio 
stations for fense will be ready 
for testing. M n 1,200 AM radio 
stations hav joined this net- 
work. Thes« the only stations that 
will stay on th r during an air raid 
alert 


e When Alarm Comes—Radio stations 
in the Conelrac twork have been or- 
ganized in a family tree similar to that 
of the nation lefense command. 
Certain key stat ive the raid 
ind p ilong to the other 


The govern 
kick off to the 
Conelrad, a code 
of air raid dange 
which station 
stantly in event 
which stations will 
special civil def 


message 
stations 

Che first m uld probably put 
commercial ra 1 TV stations off 
the air—either all r the country or in 
1 designated px f the U.S. as it 
shut down, each station would carry an 
here to find the civil 
either 640 ke. or 


innouncement of 
defense frequen 
1240 ke. or both 

Civil defen tations on the 640 and 
1240 bands will all carry the same “pro- 
gram”: music, interrupted by announce- 
ments of how the threatened air raid is 
developing what each family 
should do for safety 
¢ Stations’ Problem—Stations that vol- 
unteer for the il defense network 
have to set up standby equipment to 
broadcast on either the 640 kc. or the 
1240 ke. freque And thev must 
ilso limit their ouput to 5,000 watts or 
Thev are ranized in more than 
200 regional clusters, plus a few indi- 
vidual stations too scattered to fit into 
those groupings 

A test is expected late this vear to 
give the engineers some practice in 
switching frequencies and power. After 
all stations have been notified, civil de- 


ind of 


less 
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Let there be light 


There’s an anxious moment as you stand in the 
doorway. Night has not quite lost all its old terror. 


You snap on a switch and your house fills with 
heart-warming, fear-chasing light. The tired chil- 
dren sigh. Everyone chatters. It’s good to be home. 


A simple thing, a switch. But you expect it to 
work every time you flip it. That’s why many 
manufacturers use beryllium copper, the modern 
miracle metal, as the heart of their industrial 
switches, where dependable performance is 
even more important than it is in your home. 
Berylco beryllium copper spring parts are easy 
to form, have superior electrical conductivity, 
last much longer. 


Throughout industry—in controls, business 
machines, cars, instruments, television—Berylco 


THE BERYLLIUM 


helps make better products, cheaper. Today, of 
course, Berylco beryllium copper is playing a very 
vital role in our defense program, helping to make 
better planes, better weapons, better materials of war. 


We invite you to take advantage of the know-how 
of the world’s largest producer of beryllium 
copper. Berylco engineers will be glad to work 
with you on your plans for the future—they are 
now working with many of the nation’s largest, 
most progressive companies. Call or write our 
main office today. 


DESIGN ENGINEERS will want to have “Manual 
58." This comprehensive booklet lists applications for 
which beryllium copper is best suited, describes methods 
of forming and machining, gives properties, available 
forms and design considerations. Send for your free 
copy today. 


CORPORATION 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 


CITIES AND TRADE CENTERS 





BERYLCO 


TOMORROW'S 
PRODUCTS 
ARE PLANNED 
TODAY— 

WITH 
BERYLCO 
BERYLLIUM 
COPPER 








of Every 
of Scrubbing Te 


COMBINATION ‘SCRUBBER-VAC! 
ne 





6 —— 

Today, even buildings with but 
2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
can reap the labor-saving, cost- 
reducing benefits of combination- 
machine-scrubbing. Here’s a Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac, Model 418P 
at left, that’s specially designed for such 
buildings. This Scrubber-Vac, which has 
an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch 
machine and separate vac unit. Model 
418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and 
picks up —all in one operation! Main- 





tenance men like the convenience of 
working with this single unit... the 
thoroughness with which it cleans... 
and the features that make the machine 
simple to operate. It's self - propelled, 
and has a positive clutch. There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight 
pressure of the hand on clutch lever ad- 
justs speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vac performs efficiently and quietly. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac 
Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, and in 
self-powered as well as electric 
models. From this complete 
line, you can choose the size 
and model that’s exactly right 
for your job. It's also good to 
know that you can lease or 
purchase a Scrubber-Vac. For 
demonstration, consultation, or 
literature. phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3810 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the 
Also can be used United States and Canada. 
for dry work — stee 


wooling, et cetera 


Consewe NWManpower with 
Completely Mechanized Scrubbing 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Int. = sane 


Originators of : PRINCIPAL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines CITIES 








fense people estimate it will take not 
more than 15 minutes for all stations 
to switch to the emergency equipment. 

Defense stations will make no indi 
vidual identifications. In fact, their 
anonymity will be further guarded by a 
tricky pattern of operation. 

Stations in clusters will go on the air 
in a prearranged but irregular sequence, 
each for a random period varying from 
5 sec. to 40 se Che listener in his air 
raid shelter will hear no gap in the 
broadcast as one station snaps off the 
air and another ks up. But the navi 
gator of an enemy bomber will have no 
single station ¢ hich to take his bear- 
ings The broa t will be carried suc 
cessfully by stations hundreds of miles 
apart. 

Stations that off by themselves 
will similarly frustrate the aerial navi 
gator by pop 1 and off the air at 
irregular inter 1 for 10 to 50 sex 
off for 2 or 3 
e Cost — B I Ive ilread 
sunk more th 14-million in experi 
ments with ¢ id. Thev have to 
buy new ¢ t t broadcast on the 
640 ke. and c. frequencies; im 
some cases th to prepare to cut 
their power to t 5,000-watt limit 

Government ies. chiefly the Air 
Force, hav ken vCrI the 
$400,000 ex f special lines to 
link up the trol points and the 
clusters of stat Cost of the pro 
gram lines ft CDA headquarters to 
control point f the clusters is being 
borne by CDA at around $80,000 
e Who Listens?—As a means of keep 
ing the publ formed, Conelrad will 
work only if t lic has radios in 
its places of t Col. William M 
Talbot, civil I rect of warn 
ing 


g ind O tion rving fo 


interest the i icturing indus 
trv in develo] heap portable radio 
that’s within is of everv family 

Ideally, t uuld operate 
either on h nt or on batteri 
and would r $8. It 
would nee¢ y to bring in th 
signal of th tations in the 
civil defens« 

CDA is al ling a Campaign to 
have peopl their small radios in 
repair. It ho to interest radio re 
pair shops in off s special low prices 
for this ser 
e Other Fields nelr ilso covers 
the operat ndustrial, fir ind 
police radi vhi will get 
special rules f t] iy on the 
air during al resident also has 
authority to i X-ray, dia 
thermy, 0 trial machine that 
emits signals between 10 kc. and 100, 
000 ke. if tl ] TI 
more and 
acrial na\ 
shavers and 


categor\ 
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trouble with special service valves. By 


replacing with a Crane design, the mill 
was freed of process interruptions as well 
as high valve servicing costs. You can 
always count on better performance like 
this with Crane Quality valves, and the 
complete Crane line meets every indus- 
try’s needs, 


Read these Facts of the Case! 


Where Installed: In a paper mill pro- 
ducing strong bag stock, on pulper 
outlet lines. Pulp here is of high con- 
sistency, normally about 6%. Con- 
tinuous pulper operation is needed. 


Trouble Encountered: The pulp stock 
valves formerly used had a strong tend- 
ency toward clogging. This forced 
frequent shutdown of pulper for clean- 
out of valves and lines. It was costly 
in time, labor, and production loss. 





Ps Be 


osseregds Bt fies: 


Solution and Result: The troublesome 
valves were replaced with Crane Pulp 
Stock Valves, now in service more 
than 5 years. Clogging was stopped 
completely. Since installed, Crane 
valves never have forced a single 
shutdown. 





THE MARTS 


DEALERS who cluster along the sidewalks brought a big chunk of the diamond traffic with them when they fled Europe before 


The Diamond 
BY 


DIAMONDS change hands in upstairs offices and in diamond clubs. Key tools: the big jewel trader ouch, sorting sieve. 
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nd during World War II. 


47th St. 


Mention diamonds to the average 
ew Yorker and he thinks of Maiden 
ane. The crowded, crooked, little 
wntown street—just a few blocks 
mth of Wall Strect—is the  time- 
mored nexus of the diamond trade 
the diamond marketing hub of the 
forld. 
5 If you look for the wholesale center 
the business there today, though, 
fou will find that times have changed. 
Bradually, inconspicuously over the 
ast 15 years, most of the firms and 
dividuals who relay diamonds from 
¢ mine to the retailer have disap- 
sared from Maiden Lane. They have 
locked to midtown office buildings in 
1e blocks from 45th Street to 52nd, 
tween Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 

For a fast look at the intricacies of 
fiamond trading, walk over to West 
7th. At first glance, it could be any 
1idtown crossstreet—an agglomeration 
bf shops and restaurants. Then you 
otice the concentration of jewelry 
butlets, and the flashy exchanges where, 
cross rows of rented booths, numerous 
lealers carry on a fringe business. 
¢ Very Special Clubs—The focal points 
bf the most intense wholesale trading 
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TINY JETS, most critical part of the carburetor, control the flow of 
fuel, must be accurate to better than two tenths. 


100 complex carburetors tooled, produced, 
assembled and shipped within 90 days... 


The Air Force desperately needed these 
replacement carburetors. But the original 
manufacturer had scrapped his tooling and 
was no longer interested. Daco took on 
the job, learned that tooling, producing 
and assembling the carburetor was no 
problem—but doing it in a hurry was. 
Drawings had to be made; subcontractors 
alerted; tools designed; an assembly line 
set up—and quickly. Within 90 days, 100 


DACO MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY + 


ASSEMBLY LINE set-up, in dust- 
free room, had to be improvised 
in a hurry. 


For Instruments and Instrument Tooling 


carburetors were delivered. Now Daco 
turns them out on a regular production 
basis. 

Moral: If you have an instrumentation 
problem and want fast, competent service 
from blueprint stage to final assembly, it 
will pay you to discuss it with Daco. 
Meanwhile write for DACO DOINGS. It 
describes other unusual projects which 
may parallel your problems. 


202 TILLARY ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EXPLODED VIEW of the carburetor shows the more 
than one hundred components, all of which had to be 
designed and produced within ninety days. 
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activity are well up in the office build- 
These are the clubs, Diamond 
Dealers Club, Inc. and Diamond 
Center, Inc. They are accessible only 
to members 

A member reaches the Diamond 
Dealers Club by a special elevator. In 
the foyer, an attendant watches from 
behind a small, barred window. When 
he has identified a merchant, the at- 
tendant swings open the electrically 
controlled door to the club 

Inside is a large, smoky, unpreten- 
tious, crowded room filled with move- 
ment and a din of voices. In a corner 
of the clubroom is a lunch counter, on 
one side are telephones. Most of the 
hubbub comes from opposite ends of 
the room where, along rows of win- 
dows, small square tables are clustered. 
Diamond dealers, brokers, manufac- 
turers, and importers—bargaining, buy- 
ing and selling—sit or mill about them 
¢ Light Is Vital—The arrangement of 
the room was dictated by the windows, 
since light plays a key role in diamond 
trading. As one dealer explained, “The 
light can fool vou. A stone doesn’t look 
the same at 5 p.m. as at noon, or by 
south light as by north. A slight dif 
ference in shading can change a dia 
mond’s value 20%. That’s whv we 
work by true north light whenever pos 
sible, and only during the brightest 
part of the day.” 

The north windows of the 
finished 


Ings. 


club are 
gems. ‘Through 
glasses, merchants in 
the magnified 
“coconuts” 


reserved for 
their loupe 
tently appraise stones 
ranging from bnil 
liants, or round stones—to piles of glit 
tering melee, tiny than 
1/25 carat. On the south side are the 
rough gems and the darker, often spot 
ted industrial diamonds 
¢ Dealing—At any table, a dealer with 
feigned nonchalance produces the spec 
wallet m which he car 
The diamond or groups 
of stones arc kept in packets of paper 
that look like bond on the outside, 
tissue on the inside. If the deal is on, 
the diamonds are taken for an official 
weighing on the club’s precision scales, 
which are tested times a dav 
l'raders are fond of pointing out that, 
in the close-knit club group, thev often 
credit without even 
bothering to make out a receipt 
¢ European Touch—For the most part, 
the diamond 
dressed, garrulous bunch who display 
a heavy sprinkling of moustaches and 
beards. Many of them are more fluent 
in krench, Dutch, German or Yiddish 
than in English. Of the clubs’ com 
bined membership of roughly 2,000, 
about 1,600 came to the United States 
from Europe as refugees during Wold 
War II. Most are from Antwerp and 
Amsterdam, where diamond clubs 
served as key world exchanges 


large 


stones of less 


ial, oversize 
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TINY SCALES are an indispensable tool 
for the diamond dealers. 


When Hitler pounced on the Low 
Countries in 1940, many of the dia- 
men used their commodity to 
escape. Diamonds were shipped, sold, 
used as bribes, or hidden on their pet 
sons. In one spectacular coup, in June, 
1940, the Banque Diamantaire Anver 
soisc, an Antwerp Bank, sent off $20 
worth of gems in a truck to 
Krance. From there they 
safety on an English 


mond 


million 
Bordeaux, 
were carried to 
collier 

¢ Boom— The hundreds of refugees who 
poured into New York found a rela 
tively small diamond industry. About 
50 American firms were importing fin 
ished stones, and maybe 10 firms cut 
ting 1 ughs , 

But the U.S. industry was on the 
brink of a war-induced boom 
money and the spate of wartime mat 
riages swelled the demand for diamond 
rings, bread and butter of the business. 
Defense production called for huge 
quantities of industrial diamonds for 
ibrasive tools. The refugee merchants, 
with the help of diamonds they had 
moved in on the tide of ex 


Easier 


salvaged 
pansion 

When European cutting plants were 
isolated, the manufacturing center of 
the world’s trade shifted to the United 
States. The cutting force here grew 
from about 500 workers to 6,000 during 
World War II. American imports of 
rough diamonds jumped from 153,982 
carats in 1939 to 1,055,279 carats in 
1946 

Almost as is they 
newcomers began looking for a way to 
milieu of the European 
diamond clubs. They infused new life 
into an obscure group called the Dia 
mond Dealers Club, then located down 
town on Nassau St. Its ranks bolstered, 
the club could afford an uptown spot 
on West 47th. Then a new club, Dia 


soon arrived, the 


recreate the 


mond Cente opened across the 
strect 
e A Good Deal—At a yearly fee of $75, 
the clubs arc good buy for the dia 
expedite trading by 
They 
for the dealer 
rf the 


mond men 
providing a 
two protecti 

bd The 
dotted with H 
Co. alarm butt 
one push ai ling 


blocked, We Street 


ilso_ provide 
club are heavil 
Electric Protective 
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exits would be 


closed oft 


in a matter of 
e Mor 
vestigates th rds_ of 
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ti with special arbi 
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tration proc 

¢ Downhill—S 
fortunes of t up 
ebbed Cheaper 
Europe's reope itting centers has 
squeezed out t of the shop 
country that dled smaller 
Many who | red as cutters during 
the war have forced into less profit 
able is d rs and brokers. The 
majority of the traders are 
well here tod is they did in Furope 
One summed the situation this way 
“In Europe, t ere lower, and v 
were trading rld market. If 
America wasn't India was. Here, 
we're up against the f uating market 


vhen disputes aris¢ 
World War II, the 
generally have 
some labor in 
in this 
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¢ The Industry 
trader’s rol t ndustt u 
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HE ABC SYMBOL which is printed 
at the head of this page is, in a very real 
sense, your brand on this magazine. 
Those letters stand for Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. The symbol indicates that the magazine 


is a member and supporter of that Bureau. 


To the advertiser who contemplates using the 
magazine as an advertising medium, this symbol 
has a well-recognized significance. It tells him 
that the circulation records and practices of the 
magazine are wide open to the auditors of the 
Bureau, who check the publisher's claims and 
make public the precise terms and conditions 
under which subscriptions are obtained. And it 
assures him that the magazine stays in business 
by virtue of a demonstrated demand from its 
readers as shown by their paid subscriptions or 
newsstand purchases. 


B T HERE we are concerned only with the sig- 
nificance of ABC to you as a reader. For 
when the advertisers, the advertising agencies, 
and the publishers founded the Bureau nearly 
forty years ago to help establish honest circula- 
tion figures, they unwittingly set up a coopera 
tive institution that has become a major safe- 
guard for the interests of the reading public. 

That is because membership in ABC consti- 
tutes one of the strongest guarantees that any 
publication can offer of its primary devotion to 
the interests of its readers. And by making that 
guarantee possible, ABC becomes a major safe- 
guard of the freedom of the press, an objective 
of exceptional importance in these days when 
the public is flooded with propaganda from so 


many sources. 


HE SUREST MEANS by which to preserve a 

free press is to keep it directly answerable 
to the reading public it would serve. It follows, 
then, that the survival of a truly free press must 
depend on its acceptance by that public; and 
that means in turn that the people must have in 
their hands some adequate means for holding 
the publishers responsible to them. 











No one has yet devised any means to that end 
more simple, more direct or more practical than 
the paid subscription or newsstand purchase 
price. The right to purchase or refrain from 
purchasing a publication gives to the readers 
and to no one cise the power to pass judgment 
on whether that publication should continue to 
serve the reading public. 


the SUPERVISE this vital process, to check and 
certify the integrity of the publication's cir- 
culation methods and claims, requires a strict 
and continuing audit of each publication’s suc- 
cess in meeting this test of its public acceptance. 
To that essential function the ABC has contribu- 
ted mightily by the conscientious performance of 
its mission. And that is why we are able to have a 
press supported, for the most part, by advertising 
revenues, but not controlled as to its circulation or 
content by any influence other than its readers. 

When an advertiser consults the ABC state- 
ment of a publication to ascertain the amount, 
the quality and the trend of its circulation, he 
does so in the legitimate pursuit of his own in- 
terest. But at the same time, inevitably, he is 
helping the ABC to keep the press responsible 
and responsive to the reading public. For, in 
effect, he is asking the publication to demonstrate 
through its circulation figures that it owes its 
standing to a voluntary demand by its readers. 


S° THE Audit Bureau of Circulations, by audit- 
ing and certifying paid circulations, has come 
to perform a vital service to the readers of this 
magazine and of every other member publica- 
tion. And in performing that service, it helps to 
maintain in our country a press that is answer- 
able to the reading public and to it alone. So 
long as the practices and principles for which 
ABC stands continue to prevail in American 
publishing, we shall find in it a sure support for 
a truly free press, responsible only to the public 
it serves. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
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THE TREND 


What to Do about East-West Trade? 


Should Europe trade more, or less, with Russia and 
the satellites? That is the question to which the U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of Commerce 
addressed itself in a recent report. Its answer in brief: 
Europe should maintain restrictions on Sovict-bound 
export of military value, and simultaneously attempt to 
export more goods elsewhere. 

Many Americans don’t stop to think about it, but 
when we give aid to Europe a string is tied to the mer- 
chandise; it is given with a proviso that if it is of military 
value it cannot be trans-shipped to the Soviet zone, nor 
can Europe ship military goods of its own manufacture 
behind the Iron Curtain. And, if any transgressions are 
discovered, it is within the President's discretion to stop 
all aid to the offending country. We determine what is 
and what is not of military value, in a long catalog of 
blacklisted goods ranging from atomic energy materials 
to rubber. So far there have been few, if any, serious 
violations of our blacklist. 

Still fewer Americans stop to think that this has dis- 
rupted normal European trade back and forth between 
the Western and Eastern countries, and that it has like- 
wise made the Western group more dependent on dollar 
aid—or trade—with us. 

England everyone knows—and it is a good example— 
is dependent on outside sources for food. One of the 
great granaries of the werld before the cold war was 
Russia and one of the great meat producers was Poland, 
but England is inhibited now from swapping many of 
her manufactured goods for wheat or ham. 

Germany is another: The part now behind the curtain 
once supplied much of the food for the whole country, 
while the Ruhr and Saar sent back manufactured goods. 
But now Germany is cut in two and each of the formerly 
interdependent parts must get along without the other. 

The picture is pretty much the same up and down the 
coasts of Europe: normal trade frustrated, more and more 
dependence on new sources of supply, new markets, 
more aid. 

BUSINESS WEEK supports the Council’s recommendation 
that no trade of goods of military significance be allowed 
so long as we can help it. No trade of goods on the black- 
list can be tolerated, no matter what the inconvenience 
and no matter what the cost to Europe or ourselves. 
Most of our allies wholeheartedly concur. This is one 
of the expenses of a cold war. 

The boycott of military goods has, in our belief, hurt 
Russia more than is generally realized, and may have been 
one of the prime reasons for the recent Moscow invita 
tions to the outside world to resume trade. 

On the other hand, we do not think there can be 
serious harm in the exchange of certain types of civilian 
goods between the West and the Iron Curtain countries. 
Indeed, it might be healthy for all concerned. Goods that 
are eaten or burned are examples: Italian tomatoes for 
Polish ham, Greek tobacco for Rumanian eggs, Russian 
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timber for British chinaware. In such transactions there 


could be little danger. Unfortunately, this kind of deal 
doesn’t appeal to the Russians—they engines, 
machine tools, ships, new inventions, airplanes, chemicals, 
technical knowhow, instruments—in other words, war 
material. 

As to the second recommendation that “an effort 
(should be made) to divert some of the exports of 
ireas Outside Europe,” 


want 


Western European countries to 
we will be more explicit than the Council 

We believe that the United States should make it 
easier for Europe to sell in this country. The U.S. asks 
Europeans, even demands, that they not sell to Russia, 
under pain of losing our friendship and support. It 
follows therefore that we should not erect new trade 
barriers to prevent their trading with us, as some elements 
in America desire. 

We should go as far as practicable 
earn its way by selling to this countn 
all, the one market most of them need to keep solvent. 
We want to keep the people of Ew 
ically, militarily, and economically out the Soviet 
orbit—for Europe to drift away from us into communism 
would be a catastrophe. The best way to bind them to us 
a good way to start is to help 


to let Europe 
which is, after 


ype spiritually, polit 


is economically, and 
them to help themselves. What's 
money. 


On a Money Back Basis 


more it will save us 


A friend has sent us a copy of a letter he has received 
mn which guarantees 


from an organization in Washingt 
to tell who will win the election 
before Election Day. Of course, a fee is 
for this service, a relatively modest fee all things con 
sidered. And with the offer goe: ron-clad guarantee: 
If the service should pick the wrong candidate, the fee 
will be refunded. What could be fairer than that? 

Our friend is fascinated with the idea. He is thinking 
of setting up a similar service to cover a broader range 
of uncertainties 

For example, persons who are planning Sunday Sc hool 
picnics will have only to call our fri¢ id’s service, and he 
will tell them positively whether or not it is going to 
rain on the day of the picnic Chere will be a fee, of 
course: but if it does rain after all, you will get the fee 
refunded. Anxious fathers can now learn whether it is 
to be a boy or a girl, twins or triplet 

For the speculatively minded, there will be a stock 
market advisory service. Stocks will be bought on a 
positive guarantee that they will go higher in the course 
of the ensuing month. If they do not, the fee will, of 
course, be refunded. On the other hand, if they do, the 
lucky investor ought to be prepared to pay generously for 
the advice. Possibilities are almost unlimited; so our 
friend thinks. 


yt later than ten days 
to be charged 
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as It can be used in hospitals. Its specific application is a matter of individual study. 
urse 
|, of Why not visit an actual Autotronic—WwrrHourt ATTrENDANT—Elevatoring installation in a 
the new or modernized building? Talk with the tenants and management. Ask any of our 266 
' for offices for details. Ours Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
our 
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Subtracts, Multiplies 


...and benefits everyone? 


No, this isn’t the new “electronic brain” that 

solves difficult mathematical problems in a 
twinkling. It’s a modern injection molding press— 
one of many different types—teamed with Lustrex 
styrene plastic to do some of the fastest adding, 


subtracting and multiplying in all industry. 


Lustrex adds eye, touch, and sales appeal to 
every product into which it goes. Through-and- 
through color in any shade... or crystalline 
transparency. Warm, velvety-smooth surfaces. 
Amazing lightness and strength. 

Won't warp, rust, tarnish, 


Lustrex subtracts from manufacturing costs, retail 
purchase price. “One shot” molding produces the 
most intricate parts, fast as striking off a coin 

in the mint. No painting ... color is integral 

A part molded of Lustrex is already machined, 
finished, polished as it comes from the mold 

No costly scrap... excess material can be re-used. 


Lustrex multiplies sales opportunities, profits, 
turnover for the manufacturer and retailer; 
multiplies variety and quality in finished products 
at low prices for the consumer. And this adding, 
subtracting and multiplying is just starting. 

Not more than one third of all the produc ts which 
could use Lustrex styrene plastic to advantage 
have that advantage yet. Hundreds more are 
swinging to Lustrex every month. And it is one 


manufacturing material in plentiful supply 


MR. MANUFACTURER: For the full story, write 
Executive Bulletin that tells how to add sales 
appeal, subtract from plant costs, multiply 
profits ... with Lustrex. 


Monsanto Cuemicat Company 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2. Mass 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. Vancouver. 


Lustrex 
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CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


